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May it pleaſe Your Lordſhip, 
| Ince 1 am, upon many 
Accounts, obliged to 
lay the Studies and 
Labours of my Life at 
Your Lordſhip's Feet, it will 
not, 1 hope, be thought Pre- 
| ſumption in me to make this 
| following Addreſs, which, on 
| my Part, 1s an At of Duty. 
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The Epiſtle 
T could not omit ſo fair an Op*+ 
portunity of declaring how ſen- 


fible I am of the Honour of be- +. 
Ing under Your Lordſhip's Pa- ' 


tronage. I he Pleaſure of tel- 
ling the World that one 1s rai/- 
ed by Men who are truly Great 
and Good, works too powerful- 
ly to be ſmothered in the Breaſt 
of him that feels it ; eſpecially 
fince a Man 1s rarely cenſured 
for ſhewing it, but 1s rather 
commended for gratifying ſuch 
an Inclination, when he thank- 
fully publiſhes to whom he is 
indebted for all the Comforts 
and Felicities of his Life. 
But Tour Lordſhip has ano- 
ther . Right to theſe Papers, 
which 1s egual to that of their 
E, | being 
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Dedicatory. 

' being mine: | The Matter it 
2 {elf direfis me- to: Tour Lord 
.', ſhip as the- proper Patron of 
the Cauſe, as well as of its 

Aduocate. I hoſe that enquire 
whether there is ſuch a Spirit 
wow in the World as animated: 
the greateſt Examples: of  An- 
Hquity, muſt ſeek for loin 
|» Inſtances, as well as ahraf. 
' | ed Arguments; and thoſe they 
muſt take care to produce to 
the beſt Advantage, if they 
expe to convince the World 
that they have found . what 
they ſought for. 

This therefore being the 
Subje& of this following En- 
quiry, it ſeemed neceſſary to 
urge the ſtrongeſt Arguments 
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The Epiſtle 

, and to prepoſſeſs the 

= S [d 1n ; Trl +44 Cauſe, 
by this Dedication. For thoſe 
So conſider that the Vertues 
which make up a great Cha- 
rafter, ſuch as Magnanimity, 
Capacity for the higheſt Em- 
MES": Depth of Fudgment, 
Sagacity, Elocution, and Fi- 
delity, are united in as emi- 


nent a Degree in Tour Lord- 


ſhip, as they are found aſunder 
in the true Charatters of the 
Ancient Worthies ; that all 
this 1s rendred yet more Illu- 
ſtrious by Tour Exemplary Pie- 
ty and Concern for the C *burch 
of- England, and Tour Zeal 


for the Ri f and Honour of 


the Engl Monarchy ; and 


® | 


Dedicatory. 

laſt of all, that theſe Vertues 
' do fo conſtantly deſcend from 
'. Father to Son in Tour Lord- 
' ſhip's Family, that its Colla- 
' feral Branches are eſteemed 
Publick Bleſſings to their Age 
and Country ; will readily con- 
feſs that the World does ſtill 
improve, and will go no fur- 
; ther than Tour Lordſhip, to fi- 
lence all that ſhall be ſo hardy 
as to diſpute 1t. | 
Fuſtice therefore, as well as 
Gratitude, oblige me to pre- 
ſent theſe Papers to Tour Lord- 
ſhip : Though, fince I have 
taken the Freedom, in ſeveral 
Particulars, to diſſent from a 
Gentleman, whoſe Writings 
have been very kindly received 
A 4 in 


The Epiſtle, 4c. 
?n the World, I am bound to | 
declare, that the chief Reaſon 
of thts Addreſs was, to let the 
World fee, that I have a Right 
to ſubſcribe my ſelf, '' 


May it pleaſe Your Lordſhip, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt Obliged, 

And Moft Dutiful 


Servant and Chaplain, 


WILLIAM WoTTON. 
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| PREFACE. 


HE Argument of theſe fol- 
lowing Papers ſeems, in a 
great Meaſure, to be ſo 
very remote from that holy Profef- 
ſion, and from thoſe. Studies, _ to 
which I am, in a more particular 
Manner, obliged to dedicate my 
ſelf, that it may, perhaps, be ex- 
pected that I ſhould give ſome Ace 
count of the Reaſons which enga» 
ged me to ſet about 1t. 

In the. firſt Place therefore, I 
imagined, that if the ſeveral Boun- 
daries of Ancient and Modern Learn- 
| 7ng were once impartially ſtated, 
} Men would better know what were 
; ſtill unfiniſhed, and what were, in 
| a manner, perfe&; and conſequent- 
ly, what deſerved the greateſt Ap- 
plication, upon the Score of its 
os being 


Preface. 
being imperfect : Which might be 


a good Inducement to ſet thoſe 


Men, who, having a great Ge- 


nius, find alſo in themſelves an 


Inclination to promote Learning, 
upon Subjects wherein they might, 
probably, meet with Succeſs an- 
fwerable to their Endeavours : By 
which Means, Knowledge, in all 
its. Parts, might at laſt be com- 
pleated. I believed likewiſe, that 
this: might. inſenfibly lead Men to 
follow ſuch, and only ſuch, for 
their Guides, as they could con- 


fide in for the ableſt and beſt in 
thoſe ſeveral Kinds of Learning to 


which they intended to apply their 


Thouglits. He that believes che 


Ancient Greeks and Romans to have 
been the greateſt Maſters of the Art 
of Writing that have ever yet ap- 
peared,, will read them as his In- 


ſtructors,, will copy after them, 


will ſtrive to imitate their” Beau- 


ties, and form his Stile after their: 


Models, 
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Preface. 
Models, if he propoſes to himſelf 
to be excellent in that Art himſelf: 
All which Things will be negle&- 
ed, and he will content bimCif to 
read them in their Tranſlations, to 
furniſh his Mind with Topicks of 
Diſcourſe, and to have a general 
Notion of what theſe Ancient Au- 
thors ſay, if he thinks he may be 


equally excellent a nearer Way. 


To read Greek and Latin with Eaſe, 


 & a Thing not ſoon learnt: The 
Languages are too much out of the 


common Road ; and the Turn 
which the Greeks and Latins gave 
to all their Thoughts, cannot be 
reſembled by what we ordinarily 
meet with in Modern Languages; 
which makes them tedious, till ma- 
ſtered by Uſe. So that conſtane 
Reading: of the moſt perfe& Mo- 
dern Books, which does not. go 
Jointly on with the Ancients, in 
their Turns, will, by bringing the 
Ancients into Dif uſe, cauſe the 

Learning 


Preface. 

Learning of the. next Generation 
to ſink ; by reaſon that they, not 
Jeng from thoſe Springs from 
whence thele , excellent Moderns 
drew, whom. chey only propoſe to 
follow; nar taking thoſe Meaſures 
which - theſe. ">" took, muſt, for 
want. of that : Foundation wha 
theſe theirs Modern Guides firſt 
carefully laid, fail in no Jong Coms- 
pals « of Time.: 

Yet, on the other Hand, if Men 
who are--unacquainted. with theſe 
Things, ſhould find every Thing co 
be A becaule.1t 1s oldeſt, 
not becauſe it is. beſt : and after- 
wards ſhould perceive that in many. 
material and very.curious Parts of 
Learning, the Ancients were, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, grolly igno- 
rant, 1t would make them ſuſpect 
that in all. other Things alſo hes 
were equally deficient ; grounding 
their general Concluſion upon this 
very common, though erroneous, 

Principle, 
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Preface. 
Principle, that becauſe 'a Man is in 
an Errour in thoſe Things whereof 
we can judge, therefore he muſt be 
equally miſtaken in thoſe Things 


where we cannot. , Now, this Ex- 


tream can be no Way more eaſily 
avoided, than by ſtaring the due 
Limits of Ancient and Modern 
Learning ; and ſhewing, in every 


Particular, to which we ought to 


give the Pre-eminence. 
But I had another, and a more 
powerful Reaſon, to move me to 
confider this Subject ; and that was, 
that I did believe it might be fome 
way ſubſervient to Religion it ſelf. 
RR all the Hypotheſes of thoſe 
who would deſtroy our moſt holy 
Faith, none is ſo plauſible as that 
of the Eternity of the World. The 
fabulous Hiſtorics of the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans . and Chineſes ſeem to 
countenance that Afſertion. The 
ſeeming Eaſineſs of ſolving all Dit- 
ficulties that occurr, by pretending 
that 


Preface. 
that ſweeping Floods, or general 


and ſucceſſive Invaſions of Barba- 


rous Enemies, may have, by Turns, 
deſtroyed all the Records of the 
World, till within theſe laſt Five or 
Six Thouſand Years, makes it very 
amiable to thoſe whoſe Intereſt it 
is, that the Chriſtian Religion ſhould 
be but an empty Form of Words, 
and yet cannot {ſwallow the Epicu- 
rean Whimftes of Chance and Acci- 
dent. Now the Notion of the E- 
ternity of Mankind, through infi- 
nite ſucceſſive Generations of Men, 
cannot be at once more effeQually 
and more popularly confated, than 
by ſhewing how the World has 
gone on, from Age to Age, im- 
proving ; and conſequently, that it 
ts at prefent much more knowing 
than it ever was frince the earlieſt 
Times to which Hiſtory can car- 
ry Us. 

But upon Examination of this 
Queſtion, ſeveral Difficulties ap- 
peared, 


Preface: 


peared, which were carefully ro be 
removed. The greateſt was, That 
ſome Sciences and Arts, of a very 
compounded Nature, ſeem really 
to have been more perfect anciently 
than they are at preſent ; which 
did, as it were, direQly overthrow 
my Poſition. Therefore I was ob- 
liged, firſt, to enquire whether the 
Thing were true -in Fa&, or not: 
Next, If true, whether it proceed- 
ed from a particular Force of Ge- 
nius, or from the Concurrence of 
ſome accidental Circumſtances ; and 
alſo, whether, in Caſe ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances did concurr, in other 


Things, where thoſe Accidents 


_ could have no Place, the Moderns 


did net out-do the Ancients ſo 
much, as, allowing the World to 
be no older than the Moſaical Ac- 
count, it was reaſonably to be ex- 
pected that they ſhould. For then, 
if all theſe Queſtions could be fa- 
tisfaGtorily reſolved, the Obje@ion 


would 


Preface. 
would be no Objection at all; and 
Mankind might ſti]l be ſuppoſed to 
improve, even though in ſome Par- 
ticulars. they ſhould go back, and 
fall ſhort of the Perfection which 
once they had. 
There is no Queſtion but theſe 
Excellencies of the Ancients might 
be accounted for, without hurting 
the Account given by Moſes, by re- 
ſolving them into a particular Force 
of Genius, evidently diſcernable in 
former Ages, but extin& long ſince: 
But this ſeemed to be of very 1ll 
Conſequence, fince it did, as it were, 
{uppole that Nature were now worn 
out, and ſpent; and {o might tempt 
a Llerid to think that Men, like 
Muſhrooms, ſprung out of the Earth 
when it was freſh and vigoroes, 1m- 
pregnated with proper Seminal A- 
toms, now, of many Ages, no 
longer ſeen. 

When nothing therefore ſeemed 


ſo likely to take off the Force of 
the 
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Preface. 

the main Objedtion, as the finding 
of particular Circumſtances which 
might ſuit with thoſe Ages that did 
exceed ours, and with thoſe Things 
wherein they did exceed them, and 
with no other Age nor Thing bes 
{ides; I did at laſt pleaſe my elf, 
thar I had found theſe Circumſtan- 
ces; and in ſetting them down, [I 
took Care, neither to be deceived 
my ſelf, nor ( asI hope ) todeceive 

any Body elle. | 
But” what ſhall be ſaid to thoſe 
numerous Deluges, which, no Bo-« 
dy knows how many Ages before 
that of Noah, or before one another, 
are laid to have carried away all 
Mankind, except here and there a 
Couple of ignorant Salvages, who 
got to ſome high Mountain, and 
from thence afterwards repleniſhed 
the Earth? . This Hypotheſis ( as 
theſe Men call it ) is fo very preca- 
rious, that there needs nothing to 
be replied, but only that it. is as 
a calily 


Preface. 

eaſfly diſ-proved by denying, as af- 
firmed by aſſerting, ſince no Records 
nor Traditions of the Memory of 
the FaQts are pretended ; and fome- 
thing eaſier, becauſe it may be de- 
monſtrably proved, that a general 
Flood cannot be efte&ted without a 
Miracle. Now, partial Deluges are 
not ſufficient: If one Country be 
deſtroyed , another 1s preſerved ; 
and if the People of that Country 
have Learning among them, they 
will alſo have a Tradition, thar it 
once was 1n the other Countries too, 

which are now diſ-peopled. 
Upwards of the Age of Hippocra- 
tes, Knowledge may be traced to its 
ſeveral Sources: But of any great 
Matters done before Moſes, there 
are no ſort of Foot-ſteps remaining, 
which do not, by their Contradi- 
tions, betray their Falſhood ; ſet- 
ting thoſe aſide which Moſes himſelf 
has preſerved. There is Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that Invaſions of Barbarous 
Enemies 
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Preface. 
Enemies were anciently of the ſame 
Nature, as they have been fince ; 


that is, they might poſſibly make 


entire Conqueſts of the Countries 


which were ſo invaded ; but we 
cannot {uppoſe that any of theſe 


pretended Ante-Moſaical Conqueſts, 
of which we are now ſpeaking, 
made a greater Alteration than that 
which the Goths and Vandals made 


in the Roman Empire ; that which 


! * the Saracens firſt, and the Turks 


afcerwards made in the Greek ; or 
that of the Tartars in Chinz. The 
Goths and Vandals had no Learning 
of their own ; and if we confider 
Politeneſs of Manners, and nothing 
elſe, they ſeem truly ro have de- 
ferved the Name of Barbarons : 
They therefore took ſome of the 
Roman Learning, as much as they 
thought was for their Turn, the 
Memory wheteot can never be ſaid 
to have been quite extin& during 
the whole Courſe of thoſe ignorant 

4 2 Ages 


Preface. 
Ages, which ſucceeded, and were 
che Effeds of their Conqueſts. The 
Saxons 1n England, being taught by 
the Britiſh Refugees, who planted 
themſelves in Ireland, and from 
thence, by the Way of Scotland. 
came by degrees back again into 
their own Country, had as much, if 
not more Learning than any of their 
Europxan Neighbours. The Sara- 
_cens applied themſelves to Learning 


in carneſt, as ſoon as the Rage of 


their firſt Wars was over ; and re- 
ſolving to make theirs a compleat 
Conqueſt, robbed the Greeks of 
their Knowledge as ſoon as they had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt va- 
luable Parts of their Empire. The 
Turks learnt enough, not to be 
thought illiterate, though leis pro- 
portionably than any of the fore- 
mentioned Conquerors : They can 
write and read ; they preſerve jome 
rude Annals of their own Exploits, 
and genera] Memorials, it - matters 
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Preface. 


not how imperfect, of precedent 


Times : And they loſe none of the 
Mechanical Arts which they found 
in the Countries where they came, 
ſince they either work themſelves, 


or employ ethers that ſhall ; which, 


to the preſent Purpoſe, 1s all a cafe. 
The Tzrtars have, fince their Con- 
queſt, incorporated themſelves with 
the Chineſes, and are now become 


one People, only preſerving the Au- 


i 
'® 
%e 


thority ſtill in their own Hands. 

In all theſe Inſtances one may ob- 
{erve,that howbarbarousſoever theſe 
leveral Conquerors were when firſt 
they came into a Civilized Country, 
they,in Time,learnt ſo much at leaſt 
of the Arts and Sciences of the Peo- 
ple whom they had ſubdued, as 
ſerved them for the neceſlary Ules 
of Life ; and thought it not be- 
neath them to be 1nſtructed by thoſe 
to whom they gave Laws. Where- 
fore there is Reaſon to believe, that 
ſince Mankind has always been of 

a 3 the 
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the ſame Make, former Conqueſts 
would have produced the ſame Ef- 
fects, as we fee: later ones have 
done. In: ſhort, We cannot ſay 
that ever any one Invention of U- 
niverſa] Uſe has been laid aſide, 
unicls ſome other of greater, and 
more general Uſe has come in the 
Room of it, or the Conquerors 
took it away, for ſome Political 


Reaſon, either letting it totally die, 
or ſupplying it with ſomething elle, 


which to them ſeemed a valuable E- 
quivalent. Have any of theſe Con- 
querors, ſince Tubal-Cain's Time, 
once ſuffered the Uſe of Metals, 
Iron for Inſtance, or Gold, to be 
loſt in the World ? Have Letters 


been ever loſt, ſince the Time' of 


that firſt Cadjmns, whoever he was, 
that found rhem out? Or was 


Mankind ever put to the Trouble 


of inventing them a ſecond Time ? 


Have the Arts of Planting ,, of 
Weaving, or of Building, becn at + 


any 
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any Time intermitted ? Does any 
Man believe that the Uſe of the 
Load-Stone will ever be forgotten? 
Are the Turks fo barbarous, or fo 
ſpightful ro themſelves, that they 
will not uſe Gun-powder, becauſe 
it was taught them by Chriſtians £ 
Does not Gargilaſſo de la Vega in- 
form us, that the Peruvians would 
have worſhipped the Spaniards as 
Gods, if their Cruelties had not 
ſoon led theſe harmleſs People to 
take them to be ſomething elle, 
becauſe they taught them the 
Uſe of Iron and Lookzno-Glaſſes 2 
(Whence we may be ſure that this 
innocent and honeſt Nation never 
had Learning amongſt them be- 
fore.) Do not we find that they 
and the Mexicans, in a Compaſls of 
Four or Five Hundred Years, which 
is the utmoſt Period of the Du- 
ration of either of their Empires, 
went on ſtil] improving ? As the 
whole New World would, probably, 


a 4 have 


Preface. 
have done in not many. Apes, if 
theſe two mighty Nations had ex- 
tended their Conqueſts, or 1f new 
Empires had ariſen, even though the 
Spaniards had never come among 
them ; fince thoſe two Empires of 


Mexico and Peru, which were the 


only conſiderable Civilized Go- 
yernments in America, got conſtant 
Ground of their Enemies : ; having 
the ſame Advantages over them, as 
formed Troops have over a looſe 
Militia. Or can we think that they 
would again have relapſed to their 
old Barbarity of themſelves, when 
once they had been weary of thoſe 
Arts, and of that Learning ( ſuch as 
it was) which then th:y had ? Man- 


kind 1s not ſo ſtupid a Thing, but if 


they do at any Time find out what 
may do them great and eminent Ser- 
vice, they will learn it, and make uſe 
of it, without enquiring who it is 
they learn it of, or taking a Prejudice 
at the Thiog, becauſe, perha ps, they 

may 
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may be indebted to an Enemy for 
it. Barbarous and Polite are Words 
| which rather referr to Matters of 
' Breeding and Elegance, than of Sound 
'  Fudgment, or Common Senſe ; which 
firſt ſhew themſelves in making Pro- 

viſion for Things of Convenience, - 

: and evident Intereſt, wherein Men 
' ſearceevercommitpalpableMiſtakes, 
' S$o that it ſeems unaccountable that 
; the Hiſtory of Learning and Arts 
2, ſhould be of fo confeſſedly late a 
* Date, if the Things themſelves had 
been very many Ages older ; much 
| moreiftheWorld had been Eternal. 
7 Beſides theſe, I had a Third Rea- 
ſon to engage me to this Underta- 
king ; which was, the Pleaſure and 
Uſefulneſs of thoſe Studies te which 
it neceſſarily Jed me : For Diſcove- 
ries are moſt talked of in the Me- 
chanical Philoſophy, which has been 
but lately revived in the World. 
Tts Profeſſors had drawn in to it the 
whole Knowledge of Nature, which, 
in 
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in an Age wherein Natural Religion 
1s denied by many, and Revealed 
Religion by very many more, ſeem- 
ed highly 1mportanct to be {ſo far 
known at leaſt, as that the Inviſible 
Things of the Godhead may be 
clearly proved by the Things that 
are ſeen in the World. Wherefore l 
thought 1t might be Labour exceed- 
ing well ſpent, if, whilſt I enqui- 
red into what was anciently known, 
and what isa newDiſcovery,l ſhould 
at the ſame Time furniſh my Mind 
with new Occaſions of admiring the 
boundleſs Wiſdom and Bounty of 
that Almighty and Beneficent EC- 
ſence, in and by whom alone this 
whole Univerſe, with all its Parts, 
live, and move, and have their 
Being. 

I had allo a finds Inducement to 
this Search, when I found to how 
excellent purpoſe my moſt learn- 
ed and worthy Friend, Mr. Bent- 
ley, has, in his late Diſcourſes 


again Ii: 
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| 22ainft Atheiſm, ſhewn what admira- 
{ ble Ulſe may be made of an accurate 
| Search into Nature, thereby to lead 
' us diredly up to its Auther, fo as to 
| leave the unbelteving World with- 
out Excuſe. 

But, afrer all that I have alledged 
| for my ſelf, I muſt acknowledge, 
chat I frou found that I did not 


Spd” conſider Ouid waleant hume- 


ri, aut quid ferre recuſent. 'T he Sub- 


if}, jet was too vaſt for any one Man, 


much more for me, to think to doit 
Juſtice 3 and therefore, as ſoon as I 
had drawn up a rude Scheme of the 
Work, I intended to have given it 
over, if the importunate Sollicita- 


/ tions of my very ingenious Friend, 
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Anthony Hammond, Eſq; had nof at 
laſt prevailed upon me to try what 
might be ſaid upon it : And it was 
ſo difficult a Thing to me to refuſe 
what was ſo earneſtly preſſed by a 
Perſon who was ſo very dear to me, 
and which in the preſent Caſe was a 
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great deal] more ; one, for whoſe 
Sence and Judgment, all that know 
him have fo very particular a Re- 
gard, that I reſolved at Iſt, rather 
£0 hazard my own Reputation, than 
to deny his Requeſt ; eſpecially, 
fince I hoped that it might, perhaps, 
give ſome Body elle an Opportunity 
to compleat that,of which this Trea- 
tiſe 1s a very imye' f-& Eſſay. 

I hope I need make no Apology, 


that a great Part of this Diſcourſe .| 


may ſeem too Polemical for a Wri- 
ting of this kind : But that could 
not be avoided, becauſe the Argu- 
ment it {elf has been ſo much deba- 
ted. The ableſt Men of the two 
oppoſite Parties are, Sir William: 
Temple, and Monſieur Perrault : 
They are too great Men, and their 
Writings are too well known, and 
too much valued, to be over-looked. 
They cloath their Thoughts in ſo 
engaging a Dreis, that a Man is 
tempted to receive all they ay, 

without 
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without Examination ; and there» 
fore I was afraid that I might have 
beenaccuſed of betraying my Cauſe, 
if, whilſt I endeavoured to aCt the 
Part of a Mediator, and to give to 
every Side its juſt due, I had omit- 


ted what theſe two elegant Advo- 


cates had fſeverally alledged for 
their reſpeive Hypotheles. 

What Cenſure the World will 
aſs upon my Performance, I know 
nor; only I am willing to think 
that thoſe who ſhall not agree to 
what I ſay, will grant that I have 
repreſented the Opinions of other 
Men with Impartiality and Can- 
dour, and that I have not diſcovered 
any Bigottry or Inclination to any 
one particular Side ; which will be a 
good Step to make them believe, 
that IT ſhall not obſtinately defend 
any one Poſition, which may here- 
after be proved to be erroneous. 


June 11, 
1694, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


> HE Reader is deſired to take 

Notice, that the Second Edi- 

_ tion of Sir William Temples Eſſay is quo- 

ted every where ih this Book ; but that 

all the Citations are alſo to be found in 

the Third Edition, which was Correted 
and Enlarged by the Author. 
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General RefleSions upon the State of 
the Queſtion. 


HE preſent State of the De- 
ſigns and Studies of Mankind 
4 is ſo very different from what 
= it was 150 Years ago, that 1t 1s 
| no Wonder if Men's Notions concerning 
them vary as much as the Things them- 
ſelves. This great Difference ariſes from 
the Deſire which every Maa has, who 
believes that he can do greater Things 
than bis Neighbours, of letting them ſee 
how much he does excel them : This will 
oblige him to omit no Opportunity that 
ofters it elf to do it, and afterwards to 
B _ expreſs 
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expreſ his Satisfaction that he has done 
This is nor only viſible 10 particular” 
Porlbns, bur ia the ſeveral Ages of Man- 
kind; which are only Communiries of 
particular Perſons, living at the fame- 
time, as ofren as their Humours, or their 
Intereſts, lead them to purſue the ſame 
Methods. © This Emulatjon.equally ſhews 
it ſelf, whatſoever the Subje& Y be, about 
which it 15-emptoyed ; whether. it be a- 
bout Mactrers of Trade, or War, or Learn- 
ing, itis all one: One Nation will ftrive_ 
to out-do another, and fo will one Age 
too, when ſeveral Nations agree in the pur- 
fuit of the ſame Deſiga ; oaly the Jealou- 
ſie is-nor ſo great m che Conreſt for Learn- 
ing, as It 15 1n that for Riches and Power ; 
becauſe theſe are Things which every ſe- 
vera} yeople ſtrive to ingroſs all to them-' 
ſelves, fo.chat it is impoſſible for border- 
ing Nations to ſuffer with any Patience 
that their Neighbours ſhould grow as 
great as they 1n cirticr of them, to their 
awn prejudice ; though they will all a- 
gree in railing the Credit of the Age they 
Ive in upon that Account, that being the. 
only Fning wherein their Intereſts do 
per realy unite. 
If this Way of Rexſoning will bold, it 
may be asked how it comes. to-paſs, that 
the Learned Men of the aft Age did nor 
pretend 
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pretend that they out-did the Ancicnts, as 
well as ſome do now? They would, 

without queſtion, could they have had 
any Colour for it: It was the Work of 
one Age to remove the Rubbiſh, and ro 
clear the Way for future Inventors. Ven 
feldom ftrive for Maſtery, where the Su- 
 periority 1s not in ſome {ſort diſputable 3 
chen it 15 that they begin to ſtrive ; accor- 
dingly, as foon as there was a fair Pre 
tence for ſuch a Diſpute, there were not 
wanting thoſe who ſoon made the moſt 
of it, both by exalting their own Perfor- 
mances , and diſparaging every Thing 
that had been done of that kind by their 
Predeceſfors : *Till the new Philoſophy 
had gotten Ground in -the World, this 
was done very ſparingly ; which is bur 
within the Compaſs .ot 40 or 50 Years. 

There were but tew before, who would 
be thought to have exceeded the Ancients, 
unleſs it were ſome few Phyſicians, who 
ſet up Chymical Methods of Practice, 
and Theories of Diſcaſes, founded- upon 
Chymical Notions, 1n oppoſition to the 
. Galezical : But theſe Men, for want of 
converſtng much out of their own La- 
boratories, were unable to maintein their 
Cauſe to the general Conviction of Man- 
kind : The Credit of the Cures which 


they wrought, not ſupporting them e- | 


B 2 nough 
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nough againſt the Reaſonings of their 
Adverſaries. 

Soon after the Reſtauration of King 
Charles II. upon the Inſtitution of the 
Royal Society, the Comparative Excellen- 
cy of the Old and New Philoſophy was 
eagerly debared in England. But the 
Diſputes then managed between Stubbe 
and Glanvile, were rather Perſonal, rela-. 
ting to the Royal Society, than General,re- 
lating to Knowledge in its utmoſt extent. 
In France this Controverſie has been taken 
up more at large : The Frexch were not 
ſatisfied to argue the Point in Philoſophy 
and Mathematicks, but even 1n Poetry 
and Oratory too; where the Ancients had 
the general Prejudice of the Learned on 
their Side. Monſieur de Fopterelle, the ce- 
lebrated Author of a Book concerning the 
Plurality of Worlds, begun the Diſpute 
about ſix Years ago, 1n a little Diſcourſe 
annexed to his Paſtorals. He 1s ſome- 
thing ſhy in declaring his Mind ; at leaſt, 
1n arraigning the Ancients, whoſe Repu- 
tations were already eftabliſhed ; though 
it is plain he would be underſtood to give 
the Moderns the Preference in Poetry and 
Oratory, as well as in Philoſophy and Ma- 
thematicks. His Book being received with 
great Applauſe, it was oppoſed in Eng- 


{and by Sir William Temple, who, 1n the 
Second 
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Second Part of his Miſcellanea, has print- 
ed an Eſſay upoa this'very Subjet, Had 
Monſieur de Fontenelle's Diſcourſe paſſed 
unqueſtioned, it would have been very 
ſtrange, ſince there never was a new 
Notion ſtarted in the World, but ſome 
were found, who did as eagerly contra- 
ond 
The Opinion which Sir W:iliam Temple 
appears for, is received by ſo great a 
Number of Learned Men, that thoſe 
who oppoſe it ought to bring much more 
than a poſitive Affirmation ; otherwiſe, 
they cannot expe@ that the World ſhould 
give Judgment in their Favour, The 
Queſtion now to be asked, has formerly 
been enquired into by few, beſides thoſe 
who have chiefly valued Oratory, Poeſie, 
and all that which the Frexch call the Bel- 
les Lettres ; that is toſay, all thoſe Arts of 
Eloquence, wherein the Ancients are ge- 
nerally agreed to have been very excellent. 
So that Monſieur de Forntenelle took the 
wrong Courſe to have his Paradox be be- 


lieved ; for he aſſerts all, and proves lit- - 


tle ; he makes no InduQtion of Particu- 
lars, and rarely enters into the Merits of 
the Cauſe : He declares that he thinks 
Love of Eaſz to be the reigning Principle 
amongſt Mankind ; for which Reaſon 


perhaps he was loath to put himſelf to 
B 3. the 
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the trouble of being too minute; It was 
n9d wonder therefore if thoſe to wham his 
F opolition appeared entirely new, con- 
demaed him ot Sufficieacy, the worſt Com- 
poſition out of the Pride and Ignorance of 
Mankind, 
_ Hawever, ſince his Reaſonings are, 
generally ſpeaking, very juſt, eſpecially 
where: he diſcourſes of the Comparative 
Force of the Genius's of Men 1n the ſeve- 
ral Agcs of the World, I reſolved to make 
ſome Enquiry into the Particulars of thoſe 
Things which are aſſerted by ſome to be 
Modern Diſcoveries, and vindicated to 
the Ancients by others. - 
The General Propoſition which Sir 
William Temple endeavours to prove in 
this Eſſay, is this, © That if we refle& 
** upon the Advantages which the an- 
* cient Greeks and Romans had, to im- 
& prove themſelves in Arts and Sciences, 
* above what the. Moderns can pretend. 
® to; agd upon that natural Force of Ge- 
** nius, ſo ditcernable in the eariteſt Wri- 
* rers, whoſe Books are ſtill extant, which 
*© has nor been equalled in any Perſons 
* that have ſet up for Promoters of Know- 
« ledge in theſe -latrer - Ages, -and .com- 
* pare the Actual Performances of them 
* Loch together, we ought in Juſtice to 
** conclude, that the Learning of the pre- 
"Iz | | * ſeat 
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*©ſent Age, is only a faint, imperfect 
£ Copy trom the Knowledge of tormer 
«© Times, ſich as could be taken from 
&« thole ſcattered Fragments which were 
« faved out of the general Shipwreck. 

The Queſtion thar ariſes from: this/Pro- 
poſition will be fully underſtood, if we 
enquire, (1.) Into rhoſe Things which 
the Ancients may have been {uppolſed to 
bring to Perfe&tion, (in caſe they did fo) 
not becauſe they exceted thoſe that came 
after thera in Underſtanding, but becauſe 
they got the Start by being born firſt. 
(2.) Whether there are any Arts or Scien- 
ces which were more periealy practiſed 
by the Ancients, though all imaginable 
Care hath been fince uſed to equal them. 
(3.) Whether there may not be others 
wherein they are exceeded by the Mo- 
derns, though we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
that both Sides did as well as rhev could. 

| When ſuch Enquiries have once been 
made, it will be no hard matter to draw 
{uch Inferences afterwards, as wall enable 
us to do Juſtice to both Sides. 

It muſt be owned, that theſe Enqui- 
ries do not immediately reſolve rhe Que- 
ftion which Sir W//:am Temple pur, for 
he confounds two very difierent Things 
together ; namely, Who were the Greateſt 


Men, the Ancients, or. the Moderns ?. and, 
TT B 4 Who 
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Who have carried their Enquiries furtheſt ? 
The firſt is a very proper Queſtion for a 
Declamation, though not ſo proper for a 
Diſcourſe, wherein Men are ſuppoſed to 
reaſon {everely, becauſe, for want of 
Mediums whereon to found an Argu- 
ment, it cannot eafily. be decided : For, 
though there be no ſurer Way of judging 
of the Comparative Force of the Genius's 
of ſeveral Men, than by examining the 
reſpeQtive Beauty or Subtilty of their Per- 
formances ; yet the good Fortune of ap- 
pearing firſt, added to the Misfortune of 
wanting a Guide, gives the firſt Comers 
ſo great.an Advantage, that though, for 
inſtance, the- Fairy Queez, ar Paradiſe 
Loi, may. be thought by ſome: ta be bet- 
ter Poems than the 1/as ; yet the ſame 
Perſons will not ſay but that Homer was a 
greater Genius than either Spexcer or-Mzl- 
Ze. And beſides, when Men judge of :the 
Greatneſs of an Inventor*'s Genius barely 
by the Subtilty and Curioſity of his In- 
ventiqns, they may be very liable to Mif- 
takes in their Judgments , unleſs they 
- knew, and were able to judge of the 
Eaſineſs or Difficulty of thoſe Methods, 


or Ratiocinations, by which theſe Men 


arrived at, and perfected. theſe their 
Inventions ; which, with due Allows 
ances, 1s, equally applicable to any Per+ 

| (IG formances 
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formances in Matters of Learning of a- 


ny ſort. | | 

- It will however be ſome SatisfaQion to 
thoſe: who are concerned for the Glory of 
the Age in which they live, if, in the firſt 
place, it can be proved, *That as there are 
ſome parts of real and ufeful Knowledge, 
wherein not only great Striatneſs of 'Rea- 
ſoning, but Force and*Extent of Thought 
15required thoroughly to comprehend what 
is already invented, much more to make 
any conſiderable Improvements, ſo that 
there can be no Diſpute of the Strength 


of ſuch Men's Underftandings, who are 


able to make ſuch Improvements ; ſo in 
thoſe very Things, ſuch, and ſo great Diſ- 
coveries have been made, as will oblige 
impartial Judges to acknowledge, that 
there is no probability that the World de- 
cays in Vigour and: Strength, if ( accor- 
ding to Sir W:/l;am Temple's Hypotheſis ) 
we take our Eftimate from the Meaſure 
of thoſe Men's Parts, who have made 
theſe Advancements in theſe later Years ; 
eſpecially, if it ſhould be found that the 
Ancients took a great deal of pains upon 
theſe very Subjects, and had able Mafters 
to inſtruct them at their firſt ſerting out : 
And Secondly, If it ſhould be proved, 
that there are other curious and uleful 


Parts of Knowledge, wherein the : An- 


clents 
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cients had equal Opportuniries -of advan- 
cing and purſuing their Enquiries, with 
as much Facility as the Moderns, which 
were either {lightly paſſed over, or whol- 
ly negleQed, if we ſet. the Labours of 
fome few Men aſide : And Laſtly, If it 
ſhould be proved, that by ſome great and 
bappy Inventions, wholly unknown to 
former Ages, new and ſpacious Fields of 
Knowledge have been diſcovered, and, 
purſuant to thoſe Diſcoveries, have been 
viewed, and ſearched into, with all the 
Care and ExaQtneſs which ſuch noble 
Theories required. If theſe Three Things 
ſhould be done, both Queſtions would be 
at ance reſolved, and Sir W:ll;am Temple 
would ſee that the Moderns have done 
ſomething more than Copy from their 


Teachers, and that there is no abſolute ' 


neceſſity of making all thoſe melancholy 


(a) Pag.5. RefleCtions upon (a) the Sufficiency and Ig- 
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zorance of the preſent Age, which he, mo+ 
ved with a juſt Reſentment and Indigna- 
tion, has thought fit to beſtow upon them. 

_ How far theſe Things can, or cannot 
be proved, ſhall be my Buſineſs in theſe 
following Papers to enquire. But Firſt, 


Of thoſe Things wherein, if the Ancients 


have ſo far excelled as to bring them to 
PerfeQtion, it-may be thought that they 


_ did it becauſe they were born before us. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Moral and Political K nowledge 
of the Ancients and Moderns. 


Have ofcen thought that there could 

not be a pleaſanter Entertainment to 
an inquiſitive Man, than to run over the 
firſt Thoughts which he had in his In- 
fancy, whilſt he was gathering his Colle- 
Qion of Idea's, and labouring to expreſs 
thoſe Sounds, by which he perceived that 
his Mother and Nurſe made themſelves 
be underſtood, We ſhould then ſee the 
true Gradations by which Knowledge is 
acquired : Weſhould judge, perhaps, what 
is 1n it ſelf hard, and what eaſie, and alſo 
what it is that makes them ſo; and there- 


- by make a better Eſtimate of che Force of 


Men's Underſtandings, than can now be 
made. , But this its in vaia to lament 
for, ſince it can never be had. Yet it 
may in general be obſerved, that the firſt 


Thoughts of Infants are of Things im- 


mediately neceſſary for Life. That be- 
ing in ſome meaſure ſatisfied, rhey ſpend 
their Childhood in Pleaſure, if left to their 
own Liberty,till they are grown up. Then 
they begin to reflet upon the Tags 

— = 


1 


| ſelves more or leſs warily towar 
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that relate to Prudence and Diſcretion, 
and that more or leſs, according as their 
Circumſtances oblige them to carry them- 

FR thoſe 
with whom they converſe. This is, and 
ever was, general toall Mankind ; where- 
as they would not take ſo much pains to 
cultivate the Arts of Luxury and Magni- 
ficence, if they were not ſpurred .on by 
Pride, and a Deſire of not being behind 
other Men. So that it is reaſonable to 


Juppoſe, thar, all thoſe Things which re- 


fate to Moral Knowledge, taken in its 
largeſt Extent, were underſtood by the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, 1n 
as great Perfection as the Things them- 
ſelves were capable of. The Arts of Go- 
verning of Kingdoms and Families; of 
Managing the Aﬀe&tions and Fears of 
the unconftant Multitude; of Ruling their 
Paſſions, and Diſcourſing concerning their 
ſeveral Ways of Working; of Making 
prudent Laws, and Laying down wile 
Methods by which they might be the 
more eaſily and -etfteQtually obeyed ; of 
Converſing each with other ; of Giving 
and Paying all that Reſpe& which is due 
to' Men's ſeveral Qualities : Tn ſhort, all 
that is commonly meant by knowing the 
World, and underſtanding Mankind ; 


all Things neceflary to make Men wiſe 
| 12 
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in Counſel, dexterous in Buſineſs, and 
agreeable in Converſation, ſeem to have 
been in former Ages thoroughly under« 
ſtood, and ſucceſsfully praCtiſed. 
There ſeems, indeed, to be ſome Rea- 
ſon ta fear, that in the Arts of Knavery 
and Deceit, the preſent Age may have re- 
fined upon the foregoing ; but that is. fo 
little for its Honour, that common De- 
cency does almoſt as much oblige me to 
throw a Vell over this Reproach, as com- 
mon Intereſt does all Mankind to put an 
effetual Stop to its Increaſe. But ſince 
we are enquiring into Excellencies, not 
Blemiſhes and ImperfeQtions, there ſeems 
to be great Reaſon to affirm, that After- 
Ages had no need to invent Rules, which 
already were laid down to their Hands ; 
but that their Buſineſs was chiefly to re- 
examine them, and to ſee which were pro- 
per for their Circumſtances, conſidering 
what Alterations Time ſenſibly introdu- 
ces into the Cuſtoms of every Age ; and 
then to make a wiſe Choice of what they 
borrowed, that fo their Judgment might 
not be queſtioned by thoſe who ſhould 
have the Curioſity to compare the Wiſ- 
dom of ſeveral Apes together. 
Tf we deſcend into Particulars, theſe Ob- 
ſervations will, I believe,be found to be ve- 
ry true: The minuteſt Differences between 
| Yertyue 
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Vertue and Vice of all ſorts, are judici- 
ouſly ftated by Ariftotle, in his Erhicks to 
Nicomachus. Xenophon's Cyrus ſhews that 
he had a'right Notion of all thoſe Things 
which will make a Prince truly great and 
wiſe. The Characters of all thoſe V ices 
which are immediately taken notice of in 
Civil Life, are admirably drawn by Theo- 
phraſtzs. Nothing can give a clearer Ides 
of one that has lived under Tyrants, than 
the Writings of Tacitus; in whoſe Hiſto- 
ries, almoſt every Thing is told in ſuch 
a Way, as we fee that Ill winge and 
Diſappointments lead Men to cenſure and 
report the Actions of former Governors. 
Great Skill in all the Arts and Secrets of 
Ferſuaſion appear every where in Demo- 


ſfthenes and Tully's Orations, in Quintti- 


lian's Inſtitutions, and the Orations in 
Thwucydides, Sallu#t and Livy. The Du- 
ties of Mankind in Civil Life, are excel- 
lently ſet forth in T»lh's'Ofices. Not one 
Paſſion of the Soul of Man has been un- 
touched, and that with Life too, by ſome 
or ather of the Ancient Poets. It would 
require a Volume to ftate theſe Things in 
their full Light; and it has been done 
very often by thoſe who have given Cha- 
raters and Cenſures of Ancient Authors. 
So that one may juſtly conclude, that 
there is no one Part of Moral Knowledge, 
Th ſtrictly 


- 
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” ſtriftly ſo called, which was not known 
by the Ancients, equally well as by the 
Moderns. | | 
But it would be a wrong Inference to 
conclude from thence, that the Ancients 
were greater 'Genius's than the Men of 
the preſent Age. For, by Sir William 
Temple's Confeſſion (b), the Chineſes and (b)=fw3- 
Pernans were governed by excellent Laws? "cyan 

and Confucius and Maygo Capac may well Sch. 2,3. 

be reckoned amongſt the Law-givers and 

Philoſophers of choſe which are common- 

ty called learned Nations ; - though nei- 

ther of them, eſpecially the Latter, can 
jufily be fuſpeQted of learning what they 
knew by Communication from other Na- 
tions. . From whence Sir W:1liam Temple 
rightly concludes, that Common Sence is 
of the Growth of every Country ; and 
that all People who unite into Sociertes, 
and form Governments, will in time 
make prudent Laws of all kinds ; ſince 
it 1s not Strength of Imagination, nor 

Subtiity of Reafoning, but Conftancy in 

making Obſervations upon the . ſeveral 

Wavs of Working of Humane Nature, 

that firſt ſtored the World with Moral 

Truths, and put Mankind upon forming 

fuch Rules of Practice as beſt ſuited with 

theſe Obfervations. There is no Won- 
der therefore, that in a- long Series of 
AgES, 
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Ages, which preceded Socrates and Plato, 
theſe Matters were carried to a great Per- 
fetion ; for as the Neceſlity of any Thing 
1s greater, ſo it will be more and more 
generally ſtudied : And as the Subject of 
our Enquiries 1s nearer- to us, or eaſier to 
be comprehended in it {elf ; ſo it will be 
more throughly examined, and what is 
to be known will be more perfectly un- 
derſtood. Both theſe concurr, here : Ne- 
cellity of converſing with, each other put 
Men upon making numerous Obſerva- 


tions upon the Tempers of Mankind :_ 


And their own Nature being the Thing 
enquired after, all Men could make their 
Experiments at home ; which, in Con» 
ſort with thoſe made with and by other 
People, enabled them to make certain 
Concluſions of Eternal Truth, fnce Man- 
kind varies little, if any thing, any far- 
ther than as Cuſtoms alter it, from one 
Age to another. Since therefore this Ne- 
ceſfity always laſts, and that all the Ob- 
{ervations requiſite to compleat this noble 
Science, as it takes in the Art of Govern- 
ing Kingdoms, Families, and Men's pri- 
vate Perſons, cannot be made by one or 
two Generations, there is a plain Reaſon 
why ſome Nations, which wanted Op- 
portunities of diffuſed Converſation, were 
more barbarous than the reſt ; and alſo, 

why 
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why others, who for many Ages met 
with no Foreigh Enemies that could over- 
turn their Conſtitutions, thould be capa- 
ble of improving this part of Knowledge 
as fat as wnaſſiſted Reaſon was able to car- 
ry It. 

- For, - after all, how weak the Know- 
tkedge of the aricient Heathens was, even 
here, will appear by cotnparing the Wri- 
tings of the old Philoſophers, with thoſe 
Motal Rules which So/omoz left us in the 


| Old Teftament, and which our Bleſſed Sa- 
. viour and his Apoſtles laid down in the 


New. Rules fo well ſuited to the Reaſon 


, of Man, fo well adapted to civilize the 


World, and to introduce that true Hap- 
pineſs which the old Philoſophers ſo vain- 


ly ſtrove to find, that rhe more they are 


Dnſidered, the more they will be valued : 

and accordingly, they have extorted even 
from thoſe who did not believe the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, juſt Applauſes, which were 
certainly unbiaſſed, becauſe, not being 
led by the Rewards which it propoſes, 

nor detefred by the Puniſhments which 


it threatens, they could have no Motive 
to commend them but their own native 


Excellency. So chat one may juſtly won- 
der why Sir W. T. ſhould give us an Ac- 


count of Mahomet's Life, and that ſo mi- 
fiutely, as clot to omit the Sergian =_ | 
C # 
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his Maſter (c), in his Eſſay of 
Pt —A.choy. Mt; Heroick Vertue ; where he 
turning the Name of a Man mentions Law-givers, as well 
—_— — as Generals, and yet take no 
have been a Neſtorian. notice of Moſes and Jeſus 
ChriF. 

It 1s evident therefore, - that though in 
ſome Sence the Moderns may be faid to 
have learned their Politicks and Echicks 
from the Ancients, yet there 1s no con- 
vincing Argument that can be brought 
from thoſe Sciences, ſingly - conſidered, 
that the Ancients had a greater Force of 
Genius than the wiſe and prudent Men 
of theſe later Generations. If, indeed, 

.1n all other Sciences, Mankind has for 
1500 Years been at a full Stop, the Per- 
fection of- the Ancient Politicks and E- 
thicks may be juſtly urged, amongſt other 
Arguments, for the comparative Strength 
of their Parts 3 otherwiſe not. 

But there are other Parts of Learning, | 
that may ſeem capable of farther Im- 
provement ; of which, the Advocates for 
the Ancients do not only pretend that 
they were the Inventors, but that their 
Performances have never ſince been equal- 
led, much leſs out-done ; though within 
theſe laſt 200 Years all imaginable Pains 
have been taken to do it ; and great Re- 

. Wards have been given to thoſe who have, 

; licet 
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lictt non paſſibus equis, laboured to come 
near the Copies which were already ſet 
them. From whence theſe Men think ir 
probable that all Modern Learning 1s but 
Imitation, and that faint and flat, like 
the Paintings of thoſe who draw after 
Copies at a Third or Fourth Hand from 
the- Life. Now , as this can only be 
known by an InduRQion of Particulars, ſo 
of theſe Particulars there are two ſorts : 


One, of thoſe wherein the. greateſt part 


of thoſe Learned Men who have compa- 
red Ancient and, Modern Performances, 


either give up.the Cauſe to the Ancients 


fs or think, at leaſt, that the Mo- 


erns have not gone beyond'them. The 


other of thoſe, where the Advocates for 
the Moderns. think the Caſe ſo clear on 


their Side; that they wonder chow any: 


Man can diſpute it with them.. Poelie, 
Oratory, ArchiteQure, Painting, and 
Statuary, are of the Firſt Sort : Natural 
Hiſtory, Phyſiolagy, and Mathematicks, 


with all their Dependencies, are of che 


Second. | 
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CHAP. IIE 


Of Aacient and Modern Eloquence 
and Poeſie. R 
{7 Ba 

T is acknowkdped by moſt Men, 
that he who has ſtudied any Subjeft, 

1s a better Judge of that SubjeR than ano- 
ther Man who did never” purpoſely bend 
his Thoughts that way, provided they 
be both Mei of equal Parts. Yet we ſte 
there are many 'Things, whereof Men 
will, at firft ſight, paſs their Judgment, 
and obſtinately adhere to it, though they 
not only know nothing of thoſe Matters, 
but will confeſs that it requires Parts, and 
Skill, and Exerciſe, to be excellent in 
them. This is remarkably viſible in the 
Cenſures which are paſſed upon Pieces of 
Oratory and Poeſte every Day by thoſe 
who have very little, or none, of that 
fore of Learning themſelves; and to 
whom all that is ſaid of Skill in thofe 
Things, and of a true Reliſh of what is 
really fine, is Jargon and Cant. And in 
the mean time, theſe Men do 1n other 
Things ſhew great Accuracy and Judg- 
ment, even in Subjedts which require 
quick Apprehenſion, nice _— 

an 
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and frequent Meditation. If one ſhould 
ask why {uch Men ſo frequently miſtake 
and differ in thoſe other Matters, the 
Anſwer, I think is this : (1.) The Foun- 


_ dations of Eloquence of all forts lying in 


Common Sence, of which every Man is 
in ſome degree a Maſter, moſt ingenious 
Men have, without any Study, a little 
Inſight into theſe Things. This little 
Inſight betrays them immediately to de- 
clare their Opinions, becauſe they are a- 
fraid, if they ſhould not, their Reputa- 
tion would be in danger. On the con- 
trary, where the Subj 15 ſuch, that 
every Man finds he can frame no [dee of 
it in his own Mind, without a great 
number of Premiſes, which cannot be at- 
tained by common Converſation, all wiſe 
Mer. hold their Hands, ſuſpe& their own 


Abilities, anqare afraid that they cannot 


fatham the Depth of his Knowledge with 
wham they converſe ; eſpecially it he has 
a Name for Skill in thoſe Matters. And 
therefore, talk with ſuch Men of a Law- 


Caſe, or a Problem in Geometry, if they 
never ſtudied thoſe Things, they will. 


frankly tell you ſo, and decline to give 
their Opinion. Whereas if you ſpeak to 
them of a Poem, a Play, or a Moral Dif- 
OW Subje& capable of Rheta- 
rical Or 


C3 pals 


ents, they will immediately 
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paſs their Cenſure, right or wrong ; and 
Twenty Men, perhaps, ſhall give Twen- 
ty different Opinions ; whilſt, in the 0- 
ther Caſes, ſcarce Two of the Twenty 
ſhall diſagree, if they are conſcious to 
themſelves that they have Skill enough 
to judge without another's help. © (2.) In 
moſt of theſe Things our Paſſions are 
ſome Way or other concerned; at leaſt, 
being accuſtomed to have them moved, 


we expect it, -and think our ſelves diſap- 
pointed when our Expectation 1s decerv= 


ed. Now; when a Man. is to judge 1n 
Matters of this kind, he generally before- 
hand- 1s pre-poſſefſed with ſuch Paſſions 
as he would willingly have raiſed, or 
confirmed ; and fo ſpeaks as his ExpeQta- 
tion is anſwered. But when our Paſſions 
do not move in theſe Matters, as they 
ſeldom do upon Subjects- a,great way off, 
then our Cenſures are more unanimous. 
For, as the Poet ſays, oa 


Securus licet /Eneam Rutulumg; ferocem 
Committas-; nulli gravis eſt percuſſus A- 


. chilles. 


So that there is no great Wonder why 
Men. ſhould receive . the Writings of the 
Anctents with ſo great Reſpect ; For the 
Diſtance of 'Time takes off Envy ; and the 
7 OO | berng 
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being accuſtomed from our Childhood 
to hear them commended, creates a Re- 
verence. Yet though due Allowances 
ought to be made for theſe Pre-poſſeſſions, 
one has Reaſon to believe, that this Re- 
verence for the Ancient Orators and Po- 
ets is more than Prejudice. ( By Orators, 
I underſtand all thoſe Writers in Proſe 
who took pains to beautifie and adorn 
their Stile.) Their Works give us a ve- 
ry ſolid Pleaſure when we read them. 
The beſt in their kind among the Mo- 
derns have been thoſe who have read the 
Ancients with greateſt Care, and endea- 
voured to imitate them with the greateſt 
Accuracy. The Maſters of Writing in 
all theſe ſeveral Ways, to this Day, ap- 
peal to the Ancients, as their Guides ; 
and ſtill fetch Rules from them, for the 
Artof Writing. Homer, and Ariſtotle, and 
Virgil, and Hoy ace, and Ov, and Terence, 
are now ſtudied as Teachers, not barely 
out of Curiolity, by Modern Poets. So 
likewiſe are Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, Tully, 
Quintilian, and Longinus, by thoſe who 
would write finely in Proſe. So that 
there is Reaſon to think that in theſe 
Arts the Ancients may have out-done the 
Moderns ; though neither have they been 
negleted in theſe later Ages, in which 
we have ſeen extraordinary Productions, 

| GC. 4 which 
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which the Ancients themſelves, had they 
been alive, would not have been aſha- 
med of. 

If this be ſo, as I W's believe it is, 
ſure now (ir will be objetted ) -It is evis 
dent that the Ancients had a greater Force 
of Genius than the Modexns can pretend 
to. Will it be urged, that here alſo they 
had an Advantage by being born firſt ? 
Have theſe Arts a fixed Foundation in 
Nature ; or were they nat attained to by 
Study ? If by Nature, why haye we 
heard of no Orators among the Inbabi- 
rants of the Bay of So/dary4s, or eminent 
Poets in Peru? If by Study, why not 
now, as well as formerly, ſince Printing 
has made, Learning cheap and caſie ? 
Does it ſeem harder to ſpeak.-and. write 
like Cicero or Virgil, than.to find out the 


- motions of the Heavens, and to calculate 


the Diſtances of the Stars ? What can be 
the Reaſon of this Diſparity ? 

The Reaſons are ſeveral, and ſcarce 
one of them of ſuch a Nature as can now 
be helped, -and yet not concluſive againſt 
che Comparative Strength of Underftand- 
ing, evidently diſcernible in the Produ- 
Qtions of. the Learned Men of the pre- 
ſent, and immediately foregoing Ages; to 
which I would be underitood ſtr ily to 


confine mp N otion n of _ Word Modern. 


- Theſe 
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Theſe Reaſons I ſhall examine art large, 
becauſe, if they are valid, they quite 
take away the Force of Sir William Tem- 
ple's Hypotheſis; and by removing the 


blind Admiratzon now paid to the An» - 


cient Orators and Poets, fſct it upon ſich 
a Foot as will render the Reading of their 
Books more uſeful, becauſe leſs ſuperſti- 
tious. They are of ſeveral Sorts; ſome 
relating to Oratory, ſome to Poeſie, and 
{ome in common to both. 

I ſhall firſt ſpeak of thoſe which relate 
more particularly to Poetry, becauſe it 
was much the ancienteſt Way of Writing 


ja Greece ; where their Orators owned, 


that they learned a great deal of what 
they knew, even in their own, as well as 
1a other Parts of Learning, from their 
Poets. : And here one may obſerve, that 
no Poetry can be Charming that has nor 
a Language to ſuppart. it. The Greek 
'Fongue has a vaſt Variety of long Words, 
wherein lang and ſhort Syllables are a- 
greeably intermixed together, with great 
Numbers of Vowels and Diphthongs in 
the Middle-Syllables, and thoſe very fel- 
dom clogged by the joyning of harſh- 
ſounding Conſonants in the ſame Sylla- 
ble : All which Things give it a vaſt Ad- 
vantage above any other Language that 
has ever yet been cultivated by Learned 
ar, GE 0H, 7  _—_— 
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Men. By this Means all manner of Tu- 
nable Numbers may be formed in it with 
Eaſe ; as ſtill appears in the remaining 
Dramatick and Lyrick Compoſures of the 
Greek Poets. This ſeems to have been at 
firſt a lucky Accident, ſince it is as viſible 
in Homer, wholived before the Gramma- 
rtans had determined the Analogy of that 
Language by Rules ; which Rules were, 
in a very great meaſure, taken from his 
Poems, as the Standard : as in thoſe Poets 
that came after him. And that this pe- 
culiar Smoothneſs of the Greek Language 
was at firſt Accidental,. farther appears, 
becauſe the Phznician or Hebrew Tongue, 
from whence it was formed, as moſt 
Learned Men agree, is a rough, unpo- 
liſhed Tongue ; ' abounding with ſhort 
Words, and harſh Conſonants : So that 
if one allows for ſome very ſmall Agree- 
ment in the Numbers of Nouns, 2nd 
Variations of Tenſes in Verbs, the: two 
Languages are wholly of a different Make. 
That a derived Language ſhould be {weet- 
er than its Mother-Tongue, will ſeem 
ſtrange to none that compares the Mo- 
dern T»{ca» with the Ancient Latip ; 
where, though their Affinity is viſible at 


- firſt Sight, in every Sentence, yet one 
_ ſees that that derived Language aQually 


has a Sweetneſs and Tunableneſs in its 
EE Com- 
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Compoſition, that could not be derived 
from its Parent ; ſince nothing can im- 
part that to another, which it has not it 
ſelf : And it ſhows likewiſe, that a Bar- | 
"| > barous People ,” as "the Tralians were \ 
when mingled with the Goths and Lom- | 
bards, may, without knowing 'or mind- | 
ing Grammatical Analogy, form a Lan- | 
| ”ouage fo very mulical, that no Art can | 
mend it. For, in Boccace's Time, who I 
lived above 3oo Years ago, in the earlieſt | 
Dawnings: of Polite Learning in theſe 
| Weſtern Farts of the World, '\[tzaliax was 
| a formed Language, endued - with that 
| , peculiar Smoothneſs which other 'Euro- 
pean Languages wanted ; and it has fince 
ſuffered no fundamental Alterations ; not | 
any, at leaſt, for the better, ſince 1n the 
Di#ionary of the Academy della Cruſca, | 


Boccace's Writings are often appealed to in 
doubtful Cafes, which concern the Nice- ; 
ties of the Tongue. | 
' Now, when this Native Smoothneſs | 
of the Greek Tongue was once diſcovered ; 
to common Ears, by the ſweetneſs of their ; 
Verſes, which depended: upon a Regular | 
Compoſition of Long and Short Sylla- 
bles, all Men paid great Reſpect to their 
Poets, who gave them fo delightful an 
Entertainment. The wiſer Sort took this | 
Opportunity of Civilizing; the: reſt,. -by 
2974 CO putting 
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putting all their Theological and Philoſo+ 

hical Inſtruftions into Verſe ; which 
ry learnt with Pleaſure, and remem- 
bred with Eaſe, helped to heighten and 
preſerve the Veneration already, upon - 

other Scores, paid to their Poets/ This 
increaſed the Number of Rivals, and eve- 
ry one ftriving to out-do his Neighbour ; 
ſome by varying their Numbers, others 


- by chuſing SubjeQs likely to pleaſe, here 


and there ſome, one or two ar leaſt of a 

ſort, proved excellent ; And then, thoſe 
who were the moſt extraordinary in their 
ſeveral Ways,. were eſteemed as Standards 
by ſucceeding Ages ; and Rules were fra- 
med by their Works, to examine other 
Poems of the ſame ſort. Thus Ariftotle 
framed Rules of Epick Poelie from Ho- 
aer-: Thus.) Ariſt ophanes, Menanader, Sa- 


Pphocles and Euripides were looked upon as 


Maſters in Dramatick Poelie ; and their 
Practice was ſufficient Authority. Thus 
Mimnaermius, Philet as and Callimachus were 
the Patterns to- following Imitators far 
Elegy and Epigram. Now, Poetry being 
a limited Arr, and theſe Men, after the * 
often-repeated Trials of others, had pro- 
ved ſ{ucceſsleſs ; finding the true Secret of 
pleaſing their: Countrv-men » partly by 
their Wit and Sence, and partly by the 
ANTIIC: Sweetnels of their —_ 
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there is no Wonder that their Succeſſors, 
who wetfe to write to a pre-poſſefſed Au- 
dience, though otherwiſe Men of equal, 
perhaps greater Parts, failed of that Ap- 


I ps gre: 
plauſe of which the great Maſters were 


already in poſſeſſion ; for Copying nau« 
feates more in Poetry, than any thing : 
So: that Buchanan and Sannazarins, tho? 


admirable Poets, are not. read with that 


Pleaſure which Men find in Lacretizs and 
Vireil, by any but their Country-men, 
becauſe they wrote in a dead Language, 
and {o were frequently obliged to uſe the 
fame Turns of Thought, and always the 


.fame Words and Phrafes, in the ſame 


Senſe in which they were uſed before by 
the Original Authors ; which forces their 
Readers tgo often to look back upon their 
Maſters ; and fo abates of that Pleaſure 
which Men take in M:/ton, Comley, But= 
ter, or Dryaen, who wrote in their Mo» 
ther-Tongue, and ſo were able to give 
that unconſtrained Range and Turn 
to their Thoughts: and Expreſſions that 


are truly neceſſary to make a compleat 


Poem. 1T 
Tr may therefore be very reaſonably be» 
lieved, that the natural Softneſs, Expre(- 
ſivenefs and Fulneſs of the Greek Lan- 
guage gave great Encouragement to the 
Greek Poets to labour hard, when _ 
a 
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had ſuch manageable. Matter. to. work 
upon, and when ſuch Rewards conftant- 


ly attended. their Labours. .: This like- 
wiſe was a great Help to their Orators, as 


well as their Poets ; who ſoon found the 


Beauties of a numerous Compoſition, and 
left nothing undone, . that could bring .1t 
to its utmoſt PerfeCtion:.: But. this was 
not ſo important a Conſideration, as a- 
Tone to have encouraged the Greeks to cul- 
tivate their Eloquence, if the Conſtitu- 
tion of their Governments had not made 
it neceſſary ;..and that Neceſlity had not 
obliged a. very great Number of inge- 
nious Men to take Pains about it. 


Moſt part of Greece, properly ſo called, : 


and of Aſia the Lefi, the Coalits of Thrace, 
Szcily, the Iſlands in the Mediterranean, 
and a great part of taly, were long di- 
vided into great Numbers of Kingdoms 
and Commonwealths; and. many of theſe 
fmall Kingdoms, taking Example by their 
neighbouring Cities that had thrown off 
their imperious Maſters, turned, in time, 
to Commonwealths-,  as' well as they, 


Theſe, as all little Governments chat are 


contiguous , being well nigh an even 
Match for each other, continued for many 
Ages 1n that Condition. Many of the chiet- 
eſt were Democracies ; as, the Republicks 
of — Go e, Thebes and Corinth ; 
where 
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where it was neceſlary to complement the 
People upon all Occaſions : So that bulie, 
factious Men had Opportunities enough 
to ſhew their Skill in Politicks. Mea of 
all Tempers, and all Deſigns, that would 
accuſe or defend, that would adviſe or 
conſult, were obliged to addreſs them- 
ſelves in fet Harangues to the People. 
Tatereſt therefore, and Vanity, Motives 
ſometimes equally powerful, made the 
Study of Rhetorick neceſſary ; and whilſt 
every Man followed the ſeveral Bias of 
his own Genius, {ſome few found out 'the 
true Secret of Pleaſing, in all the ſeveral 
Ways of Speaking well, which are ſo ad- 
mirably, and ſo largely diſcourſed of by 
the ancient Rhetoricians. Demoſthenes be- 
ing eſteemed beyond all his Predeceffors; 
for the CorreQnelſs of his Stile, the Juſtneſs 
of his Figures, the Eaſineſs of his Narra- 


tions, and the Force of his Thoughts; 


his Orations were looked upon as Stan- 
dards of Eloquence by his Country-men : 
Which Notion of theirs effteQtually damp- 
ed future Endeavours of other Men, ſince 
here, as wel as in Poetry and Painting, 
all Copiers will ever continue on this ſide 
of their Originals. And beſides, the great 
End of Oratory being to perſuade, where- 
in Regard muſt be had to the Audience, 
as well as to the SubjeQ, if there be bur 

one 
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one Way of doing beſt at the ſame time 
in both, as there can be but one 1n all hi- 
mited Arts or Sciences, they that either 
fir{t find it our, or come the ntteareft co it; 
will unqueſtionably, and of Right, keep 
che firſt Station in Men's Efteem, though 
perhaps they dare not; for fear of diſgutt- 
ing the Age they live in, follow thoſe 
Methods which they admire ſo much, 
and fo juſtly, in thofe gtear Maſters that 
went before them. =. - 

That thefe Accidents, and not a parti- 
cular Force of Genius, raiſed the Grecian 
Poetie and Oratory, will further appear, 
if we refteft upon the Hiftory of the Riſe .. 
and Increaſe of both choſe Arts amongſt 
the Romans : Their Learning, as well as 


their Language, came originally from 


Greece ; they ſaw what was done to their 
Hands, and Greek was a living Lan- 
guage'; and ſo, by the help of Maſters, 
they could judge of all irs Beauties. Yet, 
with all their Care, and Skill; and Pains, 
they could not;- of a long time, bring 


_ their Poetry to any Smoothneſs 5; they . 


found that their Langtiage was not fo du- 
Qile, they owned it, and complained of 
it. It had a Majeſtick Gravity, derived 


- from the People themſelves who ſpoke it ; 


which made it proper for Philofophical 
and Epical Poems ; for which Reaſon, 
Lutretins 
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Lucretius and Virgil were able to do ſo 
oreat Things in their ſeveral Ways, their 
Language enabling them to give the moſt 
becoming Beauties to all their Thoughts. 
But there not being that Variety of Feet 
in the Latin, which Language, for the 
molt part, abounds in Datyles, Spondees 
and Tyochees ; nor that Sprightlineſs of 
Temper, and in-bred Galety in the Ro- 
maps, which the Greeks are to this Day 
famous for, even to a Proverb, in many 
Parts of Poetry they yielded, though not 
without Reluctancy, to a People whom 
they themſelves had conquered. Which 
+ ſhews, that Natural ImperfeQions can- 
not be overcome : And when theſe Im- 
perfections are accidental, as the Lan- 
guage 1s which every Man ſpeaks at firſt, 
though he has equal Parts, and perhaps 
greater Induſtry, yet he ſhall be thrown 
behind another Man who does not labour 
under thoſe Inconveniences ; and the Di- 
ſtance between them will be greater, or 
leſs, according to the Greatneſs or Quali- 
.. ty of theſe Inconveniences. 
_ If we bring this Thing down to Mo- 
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dern Languages, we ſhall find them la- 


bouring under much greater ; For, the 
Quantities of Syllables being, in a man- 
ner, loſt in all Mogera Languages, we 


can have no Notion of that Yariety of 
D Feet 
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Feet which was anciently uſed by the 
Greeks and Romans, in Modern Poems. 
The Guide of Verſes is not now Length 
of Syllable, but only Number of Feet, 
and Accent : Moſt of the French Accents 
are 1n the laſt Syllablez; Ours, and the 
Tralian , in the fore-going. This fits 
French for ſome ſorts of Poems, which 
Italian and Exgliſh are not ſo proper for. 
Again, All Syllables, except the Accent- 
ed one 1in each Word, being now com- 


mon in Modern Languages, we Nor- 


thern People often make a Syllable ſhort 
that has two or three Conſonants in it, 
becauſe we abound in Conſonants : This . 
makes Ezgliſh more unfit for ſome Poems, 
than Frexch and Italian ; which having 
fewer Conſonants, have conſequently a 
greater Smoothneſs and Flowingneſs of 

Feet, and Rapidity of Pronunciation. 
| have brought theſe Inſtances out of 
Modern Languages, whereof Sir Will;am 
Temple 1s {ſo great a Maſter, to prove my 
firſt Afertion ; namely, That though a 
very great deal is to be given to the Ge- 
nius and Judgment of the Poet, which 
are both abſolutely neceſſary to make- a 
good Poem , what Tongue ſoever the 
Poet writes in; yet the Language it ſelf 
has ſo great an Influence, that it Homer 
and Yirgil had been Polaxders, or High- 
Dutch- 
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Dutch-Men, they would never, in all 
probability, have thought it worth their 
while to attempt the Writing of Heroick 
Poems ; : Virgil eſpecially, (c) 


who began to write an Hiſto- 1,27 fnſy muera 
rical Poem of ſome great A- G mominumaſperitate, ad 


(c) Cum res Romanas in. 


Bucolica tranſit. Dona» 


tions of his Country-men ; rus in Vita Virgilii. 


but was ſo gravelled. with the 
Roughneſs of the Rowan Names, that he 
laid it afide. 

Now, as the Roman Poetry arrived to 
that Perfe&tion which it had, becauſe it 
was ſupported by a Language which, 
though in ſome "Things inferiour to the 


Greek, had noble and charming Beauties, 


not now to be found in Modern Langua- 
ges ; ſo the Roman Oratory was owing 
to their Government : Which makes the 
Parallel much more perfect: And all thoſe 
Reaſons alledged already for the Growth 
of the Az7ick Eloquence, are equally ap- 


- plicable to the Hiſtory of the Roar; fo 


\Þ 


that there is no Neceflity of Repeating 
them. To which we may add, That 
when the Romazrs once loſt their Liberty, 
their Eloquence ſoon fel : And Tacitus 
(or Quindilian ) needed not have gone 
ſo far about to ſearch for Reaſons of the 
Decay of the Roman Eloquence. Tully 
ſeft his Country, and Profeſſion, after his 
Defence of S. Roſeinis Amerinns ; reſolv- 
D 2 ing 
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ing to give over Pleading, if Sy/.,'s Death 
had not reſtored that Freedom which on- 
ly gave Life to his Oratory : And when 
the Civil Wars between Pompey and 
Ceſar came on, he retired, becauſe his 
Profeſſion was ſuperſeded by a rougher 
Rhetorick, which commands an Atten- 
tive Audience 1n all Countries where it 


pleads. t 
When Orators are no longer Conſti- 


tuent Parts of a Government, or, at leaſt, 


when Eloquence 1s not an almoſt certain 
Step to arrive at the chiefeſt Honours in a 
State, the Neceſlity of the Art of Speak- 


ing is, in a great meaſure, taken off; and " 


as the Authority of Orators leſſens, which 
it will inſenſibly do as Tyranny and Ab- 
ſolute Power prevail, their Art will dwin- 
dle into Declamation, and an AﬀeCation 
of Sentences, and Forms of Wit. The 
Old Men, who out-live their former 
Splendor, will, perhaps, ſer their own 
Scholars and Auditors right, and give 
them a true Reliſh of what is Great and 


Noble ; but at will hardly continue + 


above one or tWo Generations. Which 
may be ſuper-added as another Reaſon 
why rhere were no more Demoſthenes's or 
Tullies, after the Macedonian and Roman 
Emperors had taken away the Liberty of 
their reſpective Commonwealths. It is 

Liberty 
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Liberty alone which inſpires Men with 
Lofry Thoughts, and elevates their Souls 
to a higher Pitch than Rules of Art can 
diret. Books of Rhetorick make Men 
Copious and Methodical ; but they alone 
can never infuſe that true Enthuſtaſtick 
Rage which Liberty breaths 1nto their 
Souls who enjoy it : And which, guided 
by a Sedate Judgment, will carry Men 
further than the greateſt Induſtry, and 
the quickeſt Parts can go without it. 
When private Members of a Common- 
wealth can have Foreign Princes for their 
Clients, and plead their Cauſes before 
their Fellow-Citizens; when Men have 
their Underſtandings enlarged, by a long 
Uſe of publick Buſineſs, for many Years 
before they ſpeak in publick ; and when 
they know that their Auditory are Men, 
not only of equal Parts, and Experience 
in Buſineſs ; but alſo many of them Men 
of equal, if not greater Skill in Rhetorick 
than themſelves : Which was the Caſe of 
the old Romans, Theſe Men, inflamed 
with the mighty Honour of being Pa- 
trons to Crowned Heads, having Liberty 
to ſpeak any Thing that may advantage 
their Cauſe, and being obliged to take fo 
great Pains to get up to, or to keep above 
ſo many Rivals, muſt needs be much 
more excellent Orators, than other Ages, 
| D 3 deſtitute 
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deſtitute of ſuch concurrent Circumſtan- 
ces, though every thing elſe be equal, can 
poſſibly produce. 

Beſides all this, the Humour of the 
Age which we live in is exceedingly al- 
tered : Men apprehend or ſuſpect a Tri-k 
in every Thing that 1s ſaid to move the 
Paſſions of the Auditory in Courts of Ju- 
dicature, or in the Parl:ament-Houſe : 
They think themſelves affronted when 
ſuch Methods are uſed in Speaking, as if 
the Orator could ſuppoſe within himſelf, 
that they were to be catched by ſuch 
Baits. And therefore, when Men have 
ſpoken to the Point, in as few Words as 
the Matter will bear, it 15 expected they 
ſhould hold their Tongues. Even in the 
Pulpit, the Pomp of Rhetorick is not al- 
ways commended ; and very few meet 
with Applauſe, who do not confine them- 
ſelves to ſpeak with the Severity of a Phi- 
loſopher, as well as with the Splendour 
of an Orator ; two Things, not always 
conſiſtent. What a Difference in the Way 
of Thinking mult this needs create in the 
World? Anciently, Orators made their 
Employment the Work of their whole 
Lives; and as ſuch, they followed it : 
All their Studies, even in other-Things, 
were, by a fort of Alchemy, turned into 
Floquence, The Labour which they 
| thought 
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. thought requiſite, is evident to any Man 
that reads Quinttilian's Inſtitutions, and 
the Rhetorical Tracts of Cicero. This 
exceedingly takes off the Wonder ; Elo- 
quence.may lie in common for Ancients 
and Moderns, yet thoſe only ſhall be 
moſt excellent that cultivate it moſt, 
who live in an Age that is accuſtomed 
| to, and will bear nothing but} Maſcu- 
line, unaffected Sence ; which likewiſe 
muſt be cloathed with the moſt ſplendid 
Ornaments of Rhetorick, 

Sir William Temple will certainly agree 
with me 1n this Concluſion, that former 
Ages made greater Orators, and nobler 
Poets, than theſe later Ages bave done ; 
though perhaps he may diſagree with me 
about the Way by which I came to my 
Concluſion ; fince hence it will follow, 
that the preſent Age, with the ſame Ad- 
vantages, under the ſame Circumſtances, 
might produce a Demoſthenes, a Cicero, 
a Horace, or a Virgil; which, for any 
[thing hitherto ſaid to the contrary, ſeems 
to be very probable. 

- But, though the Art of Speaking, af- 
ſiſted by all theſe Advantages, ſeems to 
have been at a greater heighth amongſt 
the Greeks and Romans, than it is at pre- 
ſent, yet it will not follow from'thence, 


that every Thing which is capable of 
D 4 Rheto- 
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Rhetorical Ornaments ſhould, for that ſole 
Reaſon, be more perfect anciently than 
now ; eſpecially it theſe be only Secon- 
dary Beauties, without which, that Diſ- 
courſe wherein they are found may be 
juſtly valuable, and that in a very high 
Degree. So that, though, for the pur- 
poſe, one ſhould allow the Ancient Hi- 
ſtorians to be better Orators than the Mo- 
dern, yct theſe laſt may, for'all that, be 
much better, at leaſt, equally good -Ht- 
ſtorians; thoſe among them eſpecially, 
who have taken fitting Care to pleaſe the 
Ears, as well as inſtruct the Underſtand- 
ings of their Readers. Of all the An- 
cient Hiſtorians before Polybizs, none 
ſeems to have had a right Notion of wri- 
ting Hiſtory, except Thucydides : And 
therefore Polybizs, whoſe firſt Aim was, 
to inſtruct his Reader by leading him in- 
to every Place, whither the Thread of his 
Narrative carried him, makes frequent 
Excuſes for thoſe -Digreffions, which 
were but juſt neceſſary to beget a tho- 
rough Underſtanding of the Matter of 
Fact of which he was then giving an Ac» 
count. Theſe Excuſes ſhow that he took 


_ anew Method ; and they anſwer an Ob- 


jection, which might otherwiſe have been 
raiſed from the ſmall Numbers of extant 
Hiſtories that were written before - his 
| | = Time; 
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| Time ; as if we could make no Judgment 
of thole that are loſt, from thoſe that are 
preſerved. For, the Generality of thoſe 
who wrote before him, made Rhetorick 
their chief Aim ; and therefore all Nice- 
ties of Time, and Place, and Perſon, that 
might hurt the Flowingnelſs of their Stile, 
were omitted ; inſtead whereof, the Great 
Men of their Drama's were introduced, 
making long Speeches ; and ſuch a Gloſs 
was put upon every Thing that was told, 
as made it appear extraordinary ; and 
Things that were wonderful and prodi- 
gious were mentioned with a particular 
Emphaſis. 02 
This Cenſure will not appear unjuſt to 
any Man who has read Ancient Hiſto- 
rians with ordinary Care ; Polybizs eſpe- 
cially : Who, firſt of all the Ancient Hi- 
ſtorians, fixes the Time of every great 
Attion that he mentions: Who aſhgns 
ſuch Reaſons for all Events, as ſeem, even 
at this diſtance, neither too great, nor 
too little : Who, in Military Matters, 
takes Care, not only to ſhew his own 
Skill, but to make his Reader a Judge, 
as well as himſelf: Who, in Civil Af- 
fairs, makes his Judgment of the Con- 
duc of every People from the ſeveral 
Conſtitutions of their reſpeQive Govern- 
ments, or from the CharaQters and Cir- 
| cum- 
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cumfſtances of the AQtors themſelves : 

And laſt of all, Who ſcrupulouſly avoids 
faying any Thing that might appear 
incredible to Poſterity ; but repreſents 
[Things in ſuch a manner, as a wiſe Man 
may believe they were tranſafted : And 
yet he has neglected all that Artful Elo- 
quence which was before ſo much in 
faſhion. | 

If theſe therefore be the chiefeſt Per- 
fections of a juſt Hiſtory, and if they 
can only be the EfteQs of a great Genius, 
and great Study, or both ; at leaſt, not 
of the laſt, without the firſt, we are next 
to enquire whether any of the Moderns 
have been able to attain to them: And 
then, if ſeveral may be found, which in 
none of theſe Excellencies ſeem to yield 
to the nobleſt of all the Ancient Hiſto- 
ries, it will not be difficult to give an An- 
{wer to Sir William Temple's Queſtion ; 

(4)Pag.s7 Whether (d) D*Avila's and Strada's Hiſto- 
ries be beyond thoſe of Herodotus azd Livy ? 
I ſhall name but two; The Memoirs of 
Philip Comines, and F. Paul's Hi/tory of 
the Council of Treat. 

Philip Comines ought here to be men- 
tioned for many Reaſons : For, beſides 
that he particularly excels in thoſe very 
Vertues which are {o remarkable in Poly- 


vins, to whom Lipfhus makes no Scruple 
fa to 
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to compare him, he had nothing to help 
him but Strength of Genius, affiſted by 
Obſervation and Experience : He owns 
himſelf, that he had no Learning ; and 


Writings. He flouriſhed in a barbarous. 
Age, and died juſt as Learning had croſ- 
{ed the Alpes, to get into France : So that 
he could not, by Converſation with Scho- 
lars, have thoſe Defetts which Learning . 
cures, ſupplied. This is what cannot be 
{aid-of the Thucydides's, Polybius's, Sal- 
Iuſts, Livies, and Tacitas's of Antiquity. 
Yet, with all theſe Diſadvantages, to 
which this great one ought alſo to be ad- 
ded, That by the Monkiſh Books then in 
vogue, he might ſooner be led out of the 
Way, than if he had none at all to per- 
uſe, his Stile 1s Maſculine and ſignificant ; 
though diffuſe, yet not tedious ; even 
his Repetitions, which are not over-fre- 
quent, are diverting : His Digrefſions are 
' wiſe, proper, and inſtrufting : One ſees 
a profound Knowledge of Mankind in 
every Obſervation that he makes; and 
that without Il] Nature, Pride, or Paſ- 
ſion, Not to mention that peculiar Air 
of Impartiality, which runs through the 
whole Work ; ſo that it is not eaſfie to 
withdraw our Afent from every Thing 
which he ſays. To all which I need not 
| | add, 
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add, that his Hiſtory never rires, though 
immediately read after Livy or Tacitns. 
In F. Pau/'s Hiſtory one may alſo find 
the Excellencies before obſerved in Poly-- 
bins ; and it has been nicely examined by 
dextrous and skilful Adverſaries, who 
have taken the Pains to weigh every Pe- 
riod, and reQifie every Date. So that, 
beſides the Satisfaction which any other 
admirable Hiftory would have afforded 
us, we have the Pleaſure of thinking that 
we may ſafely rely upon his Accounts of 
Things, without being miſ-guided in any 
one leading Particular of great moment, 
fince Adverſaries, who had no Inclina- 
tion to ſpare him, could not invalidate 
the Authority of a Book which they had 
{o great a Deſire to leflen. I had gone 
no further than D* Avila and Strada, if 
there were as much Reaſon to believe 
their Narratives, as there is to commend 
their Skill in writing. D* Avila muſt be 
acknowledged to be a moſt Entertaining 
Hiſtorian ; one that wants neither Art, 
Genius, nor Eloquence, to render his 
Hiſtory acceptable. S:trads imitates the 
old Romans ſo happily, that thoſe who 
can reliſh their Eloquence, will be always 
pleaſed with his. 
Upon the. whole Matter, one may 
poſitively ſay, That where any Thing 
| wherein 
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wherein Oratory can only claim a Share, 
has been equally cultivated by the Mo- 
derns, as by the Ancients; they have 
equalled them ar leaſt, if not out-done 


them, ſetting afide any particular Graces, | 


which might as well be owing to the 
Languages in which they wrote, as to 
the Writers themſelves. 


CHAP. 


RefleSions upon Monſieur Perrault's 
Hypotheſis, That Modern Orators 
and Poets are more excellent than 
Ancient. 


Hatever becomes of the Reaſons. 


given 1n the laſt Chapter, for 

the Excellency of Ancient Eloquence and 
Poetry, the Poſition it ſelf is ſo generally 
held, that I do not fear any Oppoſition 
here at home. It is almoſt an Hereſie in 
Wit, among our Poets, to ſet up any 
Modern Name againſt Homer or Virgil, 
Horace or Terence. So that though here 
and there one ſhould in Diſcourſe preferr 
the preſent Age, yet ſcarceany Man who 
ſets a Yalue upoa his own Reputation, wall 
venture 
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venture to aſſert it in Print. Whether 
this is to be attributed to their Judgment, 
or Modeſty, or both, I will not deter- 
mine ; though I am apt to believe, to 
both, becauſe in our Neighbour-Nation, 
which is remarkable for a good deal of 
what Sir William Temple calls Sufficiency, 

ſome have ſpoken much more openly. 
For the Members of the Academy in 
France, who ſince the Cardinal de Rzche- 
Lens Time, have taken ſo much Pains to 
make their Language capable of all thoſe 
Beauties which they find in Ancient Au- 
thors, will not allow me to go fo far as I 
have done. Monſieur Peryanlt, their Ad- 
vocate, in Oratory ſets the Biſhop of 
Meanx againſt Pericles, (or rather, *'Thu- 
cydides,) the Biſhop of Niſmes againſt 1/0- 
crates, F. Bourdalone againſt Lyſias, Mon- 
fieur YVoiture againſt Pl;zy, and Monſieur 
Balzac againſt Cicero. In Poetry like- 
wiſe he ſets Monſieur Boileau againſt Ho- 
race, Monſieur Cormeille and Monſieur Mo- 
liere againlt the Ancient Dramatick Poets, 
In ſhort, though he owns that ſome a- 
moneg(ſt the Ancients had very exalted Ge- 
nius's, ſo that it may, perhaps, be very 
hard to find any Thing that comes near 
the Force of ſome of the Ancient. Pieces, 
in either Kind, amonglt our Modern Wri- 
ters, yet he affirms, that Poetry and Ora- 
tory 
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tory are now at a greater heighth than 
ever they were, becauſe there have been 
many Rules found out fince Y7rgil's and 
Horace's 'Time ; and the old Rules like- 
wiſe have been more carefully {canned than 
, ever they were before. This Hypotheſis 
ought a little to be enquired into ; and 
therefore I ſhall offer ſome few Conlidera- 
tions about his Notion. Sir William Tem- 
| ple, Lam ſure, will not think this a Digreſ- 
"1 ſion, becauſe the Author of che Plurality of 
Worlds, (e) by cenſuring of the Old Poetry, (ec) Pags. 
and giving Preference io the New, raiſed 
his Indignation ; which no Quality among 
, Men was ſo apt to raiſe in him as Sufficiens 
cy, the worſt Compoſition out of the Pride 
and Ignorance of Mankind, 

1. Monſieur Perrault takes it for grant- 
ed, that Czcero was a better Orator than 
Demoſthenes ; becauſe, living after him, 
the World had gone on for above Two 
Hundred Years, conſtantly improving, 
and adding new Obſervations, neceſlary 
to compleat his Art : And ſo by Conſe- 

| quence, that the Gentlemen of the Acade- 
my mult out-do Tu/y, for the ſame Rea- 
{ons. This Propoſition, which is the Foun- 
dation of a great part of his Book, is not 
very cafie to be proved ; becauſe Man- 
kind loves Variety in thoſe Things where- 

in it may be had ſo much, that the beſt 
Things, 
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Things, conſtantly re-iterated, will cer- 
tainly diſguſt. . Sometimes the Age will 
not bear Subjeas, upon which an Orator 
may diſplay his full Force ; he may often 
be obliged to little, mean Exerciſes. A 
Thouſand Accidents, not diſcoverable at 
a diſtance, may force Men to ſtretch their 
Inventions to ſpoil that Eloquence which, 
left to it ſelf, would do admirable Things. 
And that there is ſuch a Thing as a De- 
cay of Eloquence in After-Ages, which 
have the Performances of thoſe that went 
before conſtantly to recurr to, and which 
may be ſuppoſed to pretend to Skill and 


Fineneſs, 1s evident from the Writings of \ 


Seneca and the Younger Pliny, compared 
with Talh's. 

2, The Ancients cannot juſtly be ac- 
cuſed of not uſing an exact and artificial 
Method in their Orations, if one exa- 
mines Tully's Pleadings, or reads over 
Quinitilian's Inſtitutions. And if Pane- 
gyricks and Funeral-Orations do not ſcem 
ſo regular, it is not becauſe Method was 
little underſtood, but becauſe in thoſe 
Diſcourſes it was not ſo neceſſary. Where 
Men were to reaſon ſeverely, Method 
was ſtrictly obſerved : And the Vertues 
diſcourſed upon in Tully's Offices are as ju- 
diciouſly and clearly digeſted under their 
proper Heads, as the mc 

mo 
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moſt Diſcourſes written by any Modern 
Author, upon any Subje& whatſoever. 
And it does not ſeem poflible to contrive 
any Poem, whoſe Parts can have a truer, 
or more artful Connexion, than YVireiPs 
ZEnes : And though it is now objected 
by Monſieur Perrazlt, as''a Fault, that 


he did not carry on his Poem to the Mar- 


riage of Axeas and-Lavinia, yet we may 
reaſonably think, that he had very good 
Reaſons for doing ſo; becauſe, in Augu- 


ft1s's Court, where Matters of that fort. 


were very well underſtood, it was recei- 


ved with as great Veneration as it has 


been ſince ; and never needed the Re- 
commendation of Antiquity, to add to 
its Authority. | yy: 

Nay, we can give very probable Rea- 
ſons, at this diſtance; for it. It is a 


Fault in Heroick Poetry, to fetch Things 
from their firſt Originals : And to carry 


the Thread of the Narrative down to the 
laſt Event, is altogether as dull. As Ho- 
mer begins not with the Rape of Helez, 
ſo he does not go ſo far as the DeſtruQtion 
of Troy, Men' ſhould riſe from Table 
with ſome Appetite remaining : And a 
Poem ſhould leave fome View of ſome- 
thing to follow, and not quite ſhut the 
Scenes ; efpecially if the remaining Part 
of the Story be not capable of much Or- 

E nhamentz 
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nament, nor affords a Variety. The Paſ- 


fion of Love, with thoſe that always fol- 
low upon its being diſappointed, had 


been ſhown already in the Story of Dzavp. 


But Monſieur Perrault ſeems to have had 
his Head poſſeſſed with the Idea of French 
Romances. ; which,. to be ſure, muſt ne- 
ver fail to end in a general Wedding. 
For I obſerve, Secondly, That among 
other Arguments produced by him, to 
prove that the Ancients did not perfect 


their Oratory and Poefie, he urges this ; 
'That the. Mind of Mag, being an inex- 


hauſtible Fund of new Thoughts and 
Projes, every Age added Obſervati- 
ons 'of its own to the former Store ; ſo 
that they itill increaſed in Politeneſs, and 
by Conſequence, their Eloquence of all 
ſorts,in Verſe or Proſe, muſt needs be more 
exact. And as a Proof of this Aſſertion, 
he inſtances in Matters of Love : where- 
in the Writings of the beſt bred Gentle- 
men of all Antiquity, for want: of Mo- 
dern Gallantry, of which they had no 
Notion, were rude and unpoliſhed, if 
compared with the Poents and Roman- 
ces of the preſent Age. Here Monſieur 


Perranlt's Skill in Architecture ſeems to 


have deceived him : For there 1s a wide 
Difference between an Art that, having 
no Antecedent Foundation in Nature , 

OWEes 
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owes its firſt Original to ſome particular 
Invention, and all its future Improve- 
ments to Superſtructures raiſed by other 
Men upon that firſt Grouad-work ; and 
between Paſſions of the Mind, that are 
Congenial with our Natures ; where 
Converſation will poliſh them, even 


without previous Intentions of doing ſo; 


and where the Experiences of a few Ages, 
if affifted by Books that may preſerve 
particular Caſes, will carry them to as 
greatan Heighth as the Things themſelves 


gy 


are capable of, And therefore, he that 


now examines the Writings of the An- 
cient Moral Philoſophers, Ariſtotle for 
inſtance, or the Szozcks, will find, that 
they made as nice DiſtinCtions in all Mat- 
ters relating to Vertue and Vice ; and 
that they underſtood Humane Nature, 


with all its Paſſions and Appetites, as ac-. 


curately as any Philoſophers have done 
ſince, Beſides, It may be juſtly que- 
ſtioned, whether what Monſjeur Perrault 
calls Politezeff, be not very often rather 
an Aberration from, and Straining of Na- 
ture, than an Improvement of. the Man- 
ners of the Age : If ſo, it may reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, that thoſe that medled not 
with the Niceties of Ceremony and 
Breeding, before unpraCtiſed, rather con- 
temned them as improper or unnatural, 

E 2 than 
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than omitted them becauſe of the Rough» | 

neſs of the Manners of the Ages in which 

they lived. Ovid and Tibullus knew what 

Love was, 1n its tendereſft Motions ; they 

deſcribe its Anxieties and Diſappoint- 

ments in a Manner that raiſes too too ma- 

ny Paſſions, even in unconcerned Hearts 

they omir no probable Arts of Courtſhip 

and Addreſs; and keeping the Mark they 

aim at ſtill in view, they rather chuſe to 

ſhew their Paſſion, than their Wit: And 

therefore they are not ſo formal as the 

Heroes in Pharamond or Caſſandra ; who, 

by pretending to Exactneſs in all their 

Methods, commit greater Improbabili- 

mt ties than Amadis de Gaule himſelf. In 

Rter af ſhort, D_ (e), and Calpreneae (f), and 
Aftrza, the reſt of them, by over-ſtraining the 

Ae p String, have broke it : And one can as 

Cicopa- 1ſ00n believe that YVarillas and Maimbourg. 

tz wrotethe Hiſtories of great Attions jult 

as they were done, as that Men ever 

made Love in ſuch a Way as theſe Love- 

and- Honour Men deſcribe. That Simpli- 

city therefore of the Ancients, which 

Monſieur Perrault undervalues, is ſo far 

from being a Mark of Rudeneſs, and 

Want of Complaiſance, that their Fault 

lay in being too Natural, in making too 

lively Deſcriptions of Things, where 

| Mea want no Foreign Aſſiſtance to =P 

tam 
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them to form their 1dea's : and where 
Ignorance, could it be had, is more va- 
luable than any, much more than 'a Cri- 
tical Knowledge. 
3. Since, | 
By go lowd Trumpet which our Courage 
atas, 
We learn, that Sound, as well as Senſe, 
perſuades ; 

{ 
the Felicity of a manageable Language, 
when improved by Men of aice Ears, 
and true Judgments, is greater, and goes 
further to make Men Orators and Poets, 
than Monſieur Perrault ſeems willing to 
allow ; though there isa plain Reaſon for 
his Uawillingneſs: The French Lan- 
guage wants Strength to temper and ſup- 
port its Smoothneſs for the nobler Parts of 
Poeſie, and perhaps of Oratory too,though 
the Frexch Nation wants no Accompliſh- 
ments neceſſary to make a Poet, or an 
Orator. Therefore their late Criticks are 
always ſetting Rules, and telling Men 
what muſt be done, and what omitted, 
if they would be Poets. What they find 
they cannot do themſelves, ſhall be ſo 
clogged where they may have the Ma- 
nagement, that others {hall be afraid to 
attempt it. They are too fond of their 


Language, to acknowledge where the 
E 3 Fault 
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Fault lies ; and therefore the chief Thing 
they tell us 1s, that Sence, Connexion 
and Method are the principal Things to 
be minded. Accordingly, they have tranſ\- 
lated moſt of the Ancient Poets, even the 
Lyricks, mto French Proſe ; and from 
thoſe Tranſlations they paſs their Judg- 
ments, and call upon others to do fo too, 
So that when (to uſe Sir F. Denham's 
Compariſon) by pouring the Spirits of 
the Ancient Poetry from one Bottle into 
another, they have loſt the moſt Volatile 
Parts, and the reſt becomes flat and inſi- 
pid ; theſe Criticks exclaim againſt the 
Ancients, as if they did not ſufficiently 
underſtand Poetical Chymiſftry. This is 
ſo great a Truth, that even in Oratory it 
holds, though in a leſs Degree. Thucy- 
dides therefore has hard Meaſure to be 
compared with the Biſhop of Meanx, 
when his Oration is'turned into another 


Language, whilft Monſieur de Meaux's 
ſtands unaltered ; for, though Sence is 


gence 1n every Tongue, yet all Langua- 


' ges have a peculiar Way of expreſſing 


the ſame Things ; which 1s loft in Tranſ- 
lations, and much more in Monſieur D* 
Ablazcourt's, who profeſſed to mind two 
very different Things at once ; to tranſ- 


_ Tate his Author, and to write elegant 


Books in his own Language ; which _ 


+» 
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he has certainly done ; and he knew that 
more Perſons could find fault with his 
Stile, if it had been faulty, than find out 
Miſtakes 1n his Rendring of the Greek of 
Thucydides. Beſides, the Beauty of the 
Author's Compoſition is, in all Tranſla- 
tions, entirely loft, though the Ancients 
were ſuperſtitiouſly exact about it ; and 
in their elegant Proſe, as much almoſt as 
in their Verſe. So that a Man can have 
but half an Je of the ancient Eloquence, 
and that not always faithful, who judges 
of it without ſuch a Skill in Greek and 
Latin as can enable him to read Hiſtories, 
Orations and Poems in thoſe Languages, 
with Eaſe and Pleaſure. But it is time to 
return to my Subject. ' —=— 


CHAP. V. 
Of Ancient and Modern Grammar. 


Rammar is one of the Sciences which 

Sir William Temple ſays, that (g) (8)Pag-44+ 

0 Man ever diſputed with the Ancients. | 
As this Afertion 1s expreſſed, it is a 
little ambiguous : It may be underſtood 
of the Skill of the Moderns in the Gram- 
E 4 matical 
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matical Analogy of Latin and Greek, or 
of their Skill in the Grammar of their 
Mother-Tongues. Beſides, Grammar may 
either be conſidered Mechanically, or Phi- 
loſophically. Thoſe conſider it Mechant- 
cally, who only examine the Idiotiſms 
and Proprieties of every particular Lan- 
guage, and lay down Rules to teach them 
to orhers. Thoſe conſider it as Philoſo- 
phers, who run over rhe ſeveral Steps, 
by which every Language has altered its 
Idiom; who enquire into the ſeveral 
Perfe&tions and Imperfe&ions of thoſe 
Tongues with which they are acquain- 
ted, and (if they are living Languages ) 
propoſe Methods how to remedy them, 
or, at leaſt, remove thoſe Obſcurities 
which are thereby occafioned i in ſuch Diſ- 
courſes where 'Truth 1s only regarded, 
and not Eloquence. 

Now , this Mechanical Grammar of 
Greek and Latin” has been very carefully 
ſtudied by Modern Criticks. Sax(tins, 
Scioppius, and Gerhard Voſſins, beſides a 
oreat Number of others, who have occa- 
fionally ſhown their Skill in their Illuſtra- 
tions of Ancient Authors, have given evi- 
dent Proofs how well they underſtood the 
Latin Tongue: So have C aninius, Cle- 
ara, and abundance more, - in- Greek : 
Wherein they have gone upon ſure 

Grounds, 
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Grounds, fince, beſides a great Number 
of Books in both Languages, upon other 
Subjetts, abundance of Grammatical 
Treatiſes, ſuch as Scholia npor difficult 
Authors, Gloſſaries, Onomaſticons, Etymo- 
logicons, Rudiments of Grammar, &c. 
have been preſerved, and publiſhed by 
Skilful Men ( motft of them at leaſt ) with 
great Care and Accuracy. So that there 
15 Reaſon to believe, that ſome Modern 
Criticks may have underſtood the Gram- 
marical Conſtruction of Latiz a$well as 
Varro, or Ceſar ; and of Greek as well as 
Ariſtarchus, or Herodian. But this can- 
| Not be pretended ta be a new Invention; 
for the Grammar of dead Languages can 
be only learned by Books : And fince 
their Analogy can neither be increaſed, 
nor diminiſhed, it muſt be left as we 
find it- 

So that when Sir William Temple ſays, 
That xo Man ever diſputed Grammar with 
the Ancients ; if he means, that we can- 
not make a new Grammar of a dead Lan- 
guage, whoſe Analogy has been determi- 
ned. almoſt Two Thouſand Years, it is 
what can admit of no Diſpute. But if 
he means, that Modern Languages have 
not been Grammatically examined 3 at 
leaſt, not with that Care thar ſome An- 
cient Tongues have been ; that is a Pro- 
| TT poſition 
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poſition which may, perhaps, be very 
juſtly queſtioned. For, in the firſt place, 
it ought to be conſidered , that every 


Tongue has its own peculiar Form, as 


well as its proper Words ; not communi- 
cable to, nor to be regulated by the Ana- 
logy of another Language : Wherefore 
he is the beſt Grammarian, who is the 


_ perfecteſt Maſter of the Analogy of the 


Language which he. is about; and gives 
the trueſt Rules, by which another Man 
may learn it. Next, 'To apply this to 
our own Tongue, it may be certainly af- 
firmed, that the Grammar of Exzliſb is fo 
far our own, that Skill in the Learned 
Languages 1s not neceſſary to compre- 
hend it. Bey. Johnſon was the firſt Man, 
that I know of, that did any Thing con- 
ſiderable in it ; but Lily's Grammar was 
his Pattern: and for want of RefleQting 
upon the Grounds of a Language which 
he underſtood as well as any Man of his 
Age, he drew it by Violence to a dead 
Language that was of a quite different 
Make ; and ſo left his Work imperfeQ. 
After him, came Dr. Walls ; who exa- 
mined the Exgliſh Tongue hke a Gram- 
marian and a Philoſopher at once, and 
ſhowed great Skill in that Buſineſs : And 
of his Exgliſh Grammar one may venture 


to ſay, That it may be ſet againſt any 
: Thing 
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Thing that is extant of the Ancients, of 
that kind : For, as Sir Wiliam Temple 
fays upon another Occaſion, there is 4 
Strain of Philoſophy, and curious Thought, 


" in his previous Eſſay of the Formation of 


the Sounds of Letters; and of Subtilty in 
the Grammar, in the reducing of our Lan- 
guage under Genuine Rules of Art, that 
om not expett in a Book of that 
kind. D 

In Frazce, ſince the Inftitution of the 
French Academy, the Grammar of their 
own Language has been ſtudied with 
great Care. - Iſocrates himſelf could not 
be more nice in the Numbers of his Pe- 
riods, than theſe Academicians have been 
in ſetling the Phraſeology, in fixing the 
Standard of Words, and in making their 
Sentences, as well as they could, nume- 
rous and flowing. Their Di&ionary, of 
which a good Part is already printed ; 
Vangelas's and Bonhoars's Remarks npox 
the French Tongue, Richelet's and Fure- 
tiere's Diftionaries, with abundance of 
other Books of that kind, which, though 
not all written by Members of the Acade- 
21y, yet are all Imitations of the Patterns 
which they firſt ſet, are Evidences of this 
their Care. This Sir Wiliam Temple 
ſomewhere owns : And though he there 
ſuppoſes, that theſe #7/ers and Poliſbers 
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may have taken away a great part of the 


Strength of the Tongue, which, in the 


main, 1s true enough, yet that is no Obje- 
tion againſt their Critical Skill in Gram- 


ammar ; upon which Account only their 


Labours are here taken notice of, So 
much for the Mechanical Part of Gram- 
nar. 

Philoſophical Grammar was never, that 
we know of, much minded by the An- 
cients. So that any grear Performances 
of this ſort are to be looked upon as Mo- 
dern Increaſes to the Commonwealth of 
Learning. The moſt conſiderable Book 
of that kind, that I know of, is Biſhop 
Wilkins's Eſſay towards a Real Charafter, 
and Philoſophical Language: A Work, 
which thoſe who have ſtudied, think 
they can never commend enough. To 
this one ought to add, what may be found 
relating to the ſame Subject, in the Third 
Book of Mr. Lock's Eſſay of Hnmane Us 
der ſt anding. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL. 


Of Ancient and Modern ArchiteGare, 
Statuary, and Painting. 


[therto the Moderns ſeem to have 
| had very little Reaſon to boaſt of 
their Acquiſitions, and Improvements ; 
Let us ſee now what they. may have here- 
after. In thoſe Arts, ſure, if in any, 
they may challenge the Preference, which 
depending upon great Numbers of Expe- 
riments and Obſervations, which do not 
every Day occurr, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
be brought to Perfection 1n a few Apes. 
Among ſuch, doubtleſs, Architefure, 
Sculpture and Painting may, and ought 
here to be reckoned ; both becauſe they 
were extreamly valued by the Ancients, 
and do ſtill keep up their juſt Price. 
They are likewiſe very properly taken 
notice of in this Place, becaule they have 
always been the Entertainments of Inge- 
nious and Learned Men, whoſe Circum- 
ſtances would give them Opportunity to 
lay out Money upon them, or to pleaſe 
themſelves with other Men's Labours. 
In theſe Things, if we may take Men's 
Judgments in their own Profeſlions, the 
Ancients 
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Ancients have far out-done the Moderns. 
The 1talians, whoſe Performances have 
been the moſt conſiderable in this kind, 
and who, as Genuine Succefſors of the Old 
Romans, are not apt to undervalue what 

they do themſelves, have, for the moſt 
part, given the unconteſted Pre-eminence 
to the Ancient Greek ArchiteQs, Painters 
and Sculptors. Whoſe Authority we 
ought the rather to acquieſce in, becauſe 
Michael- Angelo and Bernini, two won- 
derful Maſters, and not a little jealous of 
their Honour, did always ingenuouſly de- 
clare, that their beft Pieces were exceed- 
ed by fome of the ancient Statues ſtill to _ 

| be ſeen at Rome. 

Here therefore I at firſt intended to 
have left off; and I thought my ſelf ob- 
liged to reſign what I believed could not 
be maintained, when Monſieur Perrault's 
P arallel of the Ancients and Moderns came 
to my Hands. His Skill in ArchitetFare 
and Mechanicks was ſufficiently manifeſt- 

ed long ago, in his admirable Tranſlation 

| of, and Commentaries upon Yitruvius + | 

| And his long Converſation with the fineſt 

| Pieces of Antiquity, and of theſe Later 

g Apes, fitted him for judging of theſe 

| 


Matters better than other Men. So that, 
though there might be great Reaſon not 


*to agree to his Hypotheſis of the State of 
| Ancient | 


| 
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Ancient and Modern Eloquence and Poeſie ; 
yet in Things of this Nature, where the 
Mediums of Judging are quite different,and 
where Geometrical Rules of Proportion, 
which in their own Nature are unalter- 
able, go very far to determine the Que- 
ſtion, his Judgment ſeemed to be of great 
weight. I ſhall therefore chuſe rather to 
give a ſhort View of what he ſays upon 
theſe Subjets, than to paſs any Cenfure 
upon them of my own. 

Of ArchiteFure heſays, © That though pag, 8s. 
© the Moderns have received the Know- 
© ledge of the Five Orders from the An- 
| © cients, yet if they employ it to better 
"< Purpoſes, if their Buildings be more 

© uſeful, and more beautiful, then they 

«© muſt be allowed to-be the better Archi- 
&© tefts: For it is in ArchiteQure, as it is 
<« in Oratory ; as he that lays down Rules, 
«© when and how to uſe Metaphors, Hy- 
& perbole*s, Proſopopzia's, or any other 
&« Figures of Rhetorick, may very often 
© not be ſo good an Orator as he that uſes 
© them judiciouſly in his Diſcourſes : So 
#- <« he that teaches what a Pillar, an Ar- 
& chitrave or a Cornice 1s, and that 1n- 
« {tructs another 1n the Rules of Propor- 
&© tion, ſo as to adjuſt all the Parts of each 
& of the\ ſeveral Orders aright, may not 
© be ſo good an Archite@ as he that 
« builds 
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* builds a magnificent Temple, or a no- 
& ble Palace, that ſhall anſwer all thoſe 


&«& Ends for which ſuch Structures are de- 


«© ſigned, That the chief Reaſon why 


© the Doric, the Tonic, or the Corinthian © 


* Models have pleaſed ſo much, is, part- 
© ly becauſe the Eye has been long accu- 
* ftomed to them, and partly becauſe 
* they have been. made uſe of by Men 
*© who underſtood and followed thoſe o- 
* ther Rules which will eternally pleaſe, 
* upon the Score of real Uſefulneſs ; 
« whereas the Five Orders owe their Au- 
* thority to Cuſtom, rather than to Na- 
* ture. That theſe Univerſal Rules are : 


& To make thoſe Buildings which will 


* bear it, lofty and wide: In Stone-work, 
© to ule the largeſt, the ſmootheſt, and 
&« the eveneſt Stones : To make the Joints 
© almoſt imperceptible : To place the per- 
& pendicular Farts of the Work exactly 
& Perpendicular, and the Horizontal Parts 
* exactly Horizontal.:: To fupport the 
& weak Parts of the Work by the ſtrong : 
* to cut Square Figures perfe&tly Square, 
« 2nd Round Figures perfetly Round : 
« To hew the whole exactly true ; and 
&« to fix all the Corners of the Work even- 
& ly, as they ought to be. That theſe 
* Rules, well obſerved, will always pleaſe 
© even thole who never underſtood one 

&« ſingle 
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© fingle Term of Art : Whereas the other. 
& accidental Beauties, ſuch as he ſuppo- 
&* ſes Doric, Tonic, or Corinthian Work to, 
&* be, pleaſe, only becauſe they are found, 
** together with theſe, though their be-. 
«& ; ing the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a 


« Building made them be firſt obſerved ; 
& From whence Men began to fanſie In- 
<« herent Beauties in that, 'which owes the. 


& oreateſt part of its Charms to the gaod 
«& Company in which' it is taken notice 


« of, and ſo in time delighted, when it. 
&< was ſeen alone. That otherwiſe it Pag-97,99 
** would be impoſſible that there ſhould. 


<« be ſo great a Variety in the Aſſigning 
** of. the Proportions of the ſeveral Or- 
& ders; no two eminent ArchiteQs ever 
&© keeping to the ſame Meaſure, though 
* they have neither ſpoiled nor [eflened 
&« the Beauty of their Works. Thit if 
« we go to Particulars, we ſhall not find 
** (for the purpoſe) in the Pantheon at 
& Rome, which is the moſt regular, and 
” -, the moſt magnificent ancient Buildin 
© now extant, two Pillars of a like thick- 


*'neſs. That (4) the Girders of the (a) Ban- 
deaux de la 


&« arched Roof do nor lie full upon the 


voute du 
** great Columns or Pilaſters; but fome 7enyte. 
* quite over the Cavities of the Win- Pag-111, 


« dows which are underneath ;. others 
" * half over the Windows, and half upon 
F « the 


Ja . 
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Pag.114. © the Columns or Pilaſters. That the Mo- 


Pag.i15. 


Pag.117» 


&« gillons of the Cornice are not exaQly 
« over the Middle of the Chapiters of the 
"y * Pillars. That 1n the Fronts of the Piaz- 


5 za's, the Number of the Modillons in. 


" i A of equal length is not alike: With 
« ſeveral. Inſtances of Negligence, which 


* would now be thought unpardonable. 


” * That,generally ſpeaking,in, other Build- 


* 1083, their Floors were twice as thick as: 
« their Walls; which loaded them exceed-- 


* ingly, tono purpoſe. That their Way of. 
oy - Laying Stones in Lozenges was incon- 
* venient as well as troubleſome, ſince 


* every Stone ſo placed was a Wedge to. 


& force thoſe aſunder on which it leaned. 
* That they did not underſtand the niceſt 


« Thing in ArchiteQture, which is, the. 


&« Art of Cutting Stones in ſuch a man- 
* ner, as that ſeveral Pieces might be 
© jointed one into another ; for want of 
* which, they made their Vaults of Brick 
” plaſter'd over ; and their Architraves 
© of Wood, or of one ſingle Stone ; which 
© obliged them to ſet their Pillars cloſer 
& to one another than otherwiſe had been 
** neceſlary : Whereas, by this Art of Cut- 
« ting Stone, Arches have been made al- 


<« moſt flat ; Stair-Caſes of a vaſt heighth. 


& have been raiſed, where the SpeQaator 
« ;sat a.loſs to tell what ſupports them ; 
my « whilſt 
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© whilſt the Stones are jointed into each 
* other in ſuch a manner, that chey mu- 
& tually bear up themſelves, without any 
6 Reſt but the Wall, into which the in- 
< nermoſt Stones are faſtned.” That they Pag.118. 
&« had not Engines to raiſe their Stones to 
&« any. conſiderable heighth ; but if the 
& Work was low, they carried ther up- 
&« on their Shoulders ; if high, they rai- 
<« ſd ſloping Mounts of Earth level with 
« their Work; by which they rolled up 
« their Stones to what heighth they plea- 
« ſed: For, as for the Engines for Raiſing 
« of Stones in Vitruvins, thoſe who-un- 
& derftand Mechanicks ate agreed, that 
« they can never be very ſerviceable. 
q &« That it is nor the Largeneſs of a Build- 
« ing, but the well executing of a Noble 
cc Deſign, which commends an Archi- 
« tet ; otherwiſe the Egyptian Pyramids; 
«2g they are the greateſt, would alſo be 
&« the fineſt Structures in the World. And 
&« laſt of all; That the French King” $ Pa- Pag. 15g 
« Jace at Verſ, ailles, and the Frontiſpiece of *?% * 
< the Louvre, diſcover more true Skill in 
* © ArchiteEture of all ſorts, than any ' thing 
&« which the Ancients ever performed, if 
&« we may judge of what is loſt, by whac 
© remains, ” 
| What Monſieur Perrault fas of the 
Ancients Way of Raiſing their Stone; 
= F 2 may 
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may be confirmed by the Accounts which 
Garſilaſſo de 1a Vega, and others, give of 
the vaſt Buildings of maſſy Stone which 
the Spaniards found in Peru, upon their 


firſt Arrival. It is moſt certain that the. 
Peruans knew not the Ule of Iron ; and- 


by conſequence, could make no Engines 


very ſerviceable for ſuch a purpoſe. They 


ground their Stones one againſt another, 


to ſmooth them ; and afcerwards they 


raiſed them with Leavers: And thus, 
with Multitude of Hands they reared 
ſuch StruQtures as appeared wonderful, 
even to Men acquainted with Modern 
Architecture. 

- Of Sculpture he ſays; © That we are to 
© diſtinguiſh between entire Statues, and 
© Baſſo Relievo's; and in entire Statues, 
© between naked and cloathed Pieces. 
© The naked Images of the Ancients, as 
© Hercules, Apollo, Diana, the Gladiators, 


* the Wreſtlers, Bacchus, Laocoon, and 


© ſome few more, are truly admirable : 
© They ſhew ſomething extreamly noble, 
« which one wants Words for, that is not 


© to be found in Modern Work : Though: 


© he cannot tell whether Age does not 
© contribute to the Beauty. That if ſome 
© of the moſt excellent of - the Modern 
« Pieces ſhould be preſerved x 500 or 2000 
© Years, -or ting'd with ſome Chymical 

* Water, 
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* Water, that could in a ſhort time make 
* them _ Antique, it 1s probable 
- they would be viewed with the ſame Ve- 
© neration which is now payed to Ancient 
© Statues. That the naked Sculpture of ®*8-129. 
© {ingle Figures is a very noble Art indeed, 
© but the ſimpleſt of any that has ever 
© charmed Mankind ; not being burthen'd 
$ * with 4 Multiplicity of Rules, nor need- 
* ing the Knowledge of any other Art to 
© compleat i it; ſince a Man that has a Ge- 
© nius, and Application, wants only a beau- 
* tiful Model in a proper Poſture, which 
* he 13 faithfully to copy : And therefore, 
F That in the Cloathed Statues of the An: Pag.121. - 
* cents, the Drapery wants much of that 
* Art which 1s diſcernable in ſome Mo- 
£ dern Pieces ; they could never make the 
, * Clothes ſir looſe to the Bodies, nor ma- 
©* nage the Folds ſo as to appear eafie and 
; ; Howing, like well-made Garments up- ©- 
© On living Bodies. That the Baſſo Relze- pag.12g, 
© 05 of the Ancients plainly ſhow, that 
© the Statuaries in thoſe Days did not un- 
* derſtand all the Precepts that are nece(- 
: * lary to compleat their Art ; becauſe they 
© never obſerved the Rules of PerſpeQive, 
* they did not lefſen their Figures gra- 
© dually, to make them ſuitable to the 
© Place where they ſtood, but ſet them 
© almoſt all upon the ſame Line ; fo that 
F 2 © thoſe 
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* thoſe behind were as large, and as di- 
c ſtinguiſhable, as thoſe before ; as if they 
© had been purpoſely mounted Upon Steps, 

* to be ſeen over one another” Ss Heads, 
That this is viſible in the Columns Tra- 

* 5ana at this Day, though that is the no- 
© bleſt ancient Performance ia BaſſoRelievo 
* ſtill remaining ; wherein, together with 

© ſome very beautiful Airs of ſome of the 
: ' Heads, and ſome very happy Poſtures, 

* one may diſcern that there is ſcarce any 
. * Art in the Compoſition of the whole, 

* no leflening of the Reliewo in any part, 

© with great Ignorance in Perſpective 1n 

© the whole. That the ancieat Works 1n 
© Baſſo Relievo did not truly deſerve that 
* Name, being properly entire Statues, 

© either ſawed down perpendicularly , 
© from Head to Foot, with the fore-part 
* faſtned, or glued to a flat Ground, or 
« ſunk half way in: Whereas the true 
* Art conſiſts in raiſing the Figures ſo from 

© their Ground, which is of the ſame 
© Piece, that with two or three Tnches of 
© Relievo, they may appear like diſtin 
; ' Images riſing out of the Ground, ſome 

* more, ſome leſs, according to the ſeve- 
© ral Diſtances in: which they ought to be 

*ylced. © 

Of Painting,he ſays ;*That three Things 
c * are  neceſſar yt tO make a perfect PiQture ; 
*To 
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© To repreſent the Figures truly ; To expreſs 
'© the Paſſions naturally; and, To put the 
* whole judiciouſly together. For the Fir#, 
© It is neceſſary that all the Out-Lines be 
* juſtly drawn, and that every Part be 
* properly coloured. For the Second, It. 
© 1s neceſſary that the Painter ſhould hit 
* the different Airs and CharaGters of the 
* Face, with all the Poſtures of the Fi- 
* gures, ſo as to expreſs what they do, 
F and what they think. The whole # ju- 
* diciouſly put together, when every ſeveral 
© Figure 1s ſet 1n the Place in which we 
© ſee it, for a particular Purpoſe ; and the 
* Colouring gradually weakned, fo as to 
© ſuit that part of the Plain in which every 
* Figure appears. All which is as applt- 
© cable to the ſeveral Parts of a Picture 
© that has but one Figure, as to the ſeve- 
* ral Figures in a Picture that has more. 
© That if we judge of Ancient and Mo- pag. 135: 
* dern Paintings by this Rule, we may di- 
© vide them into three Claſſes : The Firſt 
© takes in the Age of Zeuxi, Apelles, Ti- 
* zzanthes, and the reſt that are ſo much 
* admired in Antiquity. The Second 
© takes in the Age of Raphael, Titian, 
* Paul Yeroneſe, and thoſe other great 
© Maſters that flouriſhed in 1zaly in the 
* laſt Age. The Third contains the Pain- 
© ters of our own Ape ; ſuch as Pouf/in, 
F 4 LE 
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*£< Brun, and the like, That if we - 


* may judge of the Worth of the Painters 

© of the Firſt Claſſe by the Commenda- 
© tions which have been. given them, we 
© have Reaſon to ſay, either that their 


© Admirers did not underſtand Painting 


* well, or that themſelves were not ſo va- 
C  uable, or both. That whereas Zewxis 
* is {aid to have painted a Bunch of Grapes 


*f naturally, that the Birds pecked at 


© them; Cooks have, of late Years, reach- 
* ed at Partridges and Capons, painted in 
© Kitchins ; which has made By-ſtanders 
; mile, without railing the Painter's Re- 
* putation to any great heighth. That 
* the Contention between Protogenes and 


© Apelles ſhewed the Infancy ot their Art : 


s Apelles was wonderfully applauded for 
* drawing a very fine Stroke upon a Ta- 
© ble: Protogenes drew a Second over that, 
*in a difterent Colour ; which Apelles 
x  ſplic into two, by a Third. Yet this 
© was not' {o much as what Giotto did, 
« wholived in the Beginning of the Reſto- 
* ration of Painting in 1zaly ; who drew, 


* without Compaſſes, with a ſingle 


© Stroke of a Pencil, upon a Board, an O, 
© ſo exquilitely round, that it is till pro- 
© verbial among rhe Tralians, when they 
would deſcribe a Man that is egregioul: 
F x {tupid, to ay That hz is as round ” 

* the 
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« the O of Giotto. That when Pouſfin's 
Hand ſhook ſo- much, that he could 
© ſcarce manage his Pencil, he painted 
< ſome Pieces of ineſtimable Value ; and 

© yet very. indifferent Painters would have 
c * divided every Line that he drew, into 

* nine or ten Parts. 'That the Chze/es, pag. 142. 

* who cannot yet expreſs Life and Paſſion | 

© in their Pieces, will draw the Hairs of 

© the Face and Beard ſo fine, that one 

© may part them with the Eye from one 

* another, and tell them. Though the pag. 150, 
« Ancients went much beyond all this ; 

« for the Remains ofj the ancient Painting | 
« diſcover great Skill in Deſigning, great 

* Judgment in Ordering of che Poſtures, 

© much Nobleneſs and Majeſty in the Airs 
© of the Heads; but little Art, at the 
* ſame time, 1n the Mixing of their Co- 
£ lours, and none at all in the PerſpeQtive, 
© or the Placing of the Figures. That 
© their Colouring is all equally ſtrong ; 
* nothing comes forward, nothing falls 
© back in their Pictures ; the Figures are 
© almoſt. all upon a Line : So that their 
* © Paintings appear like Pieces in Baſ- 
© {o Relievo, coloured ; all dry and un- 
, moveable, without Union, without Con- 

© nexion, and that living Softneſs which 
* diſtinguiſhes Piftures from Statues in 
$ Marble or CRRus Wherefore, ſince the 
« Paintings 
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© Paintings of theſe Ancient Maſters were 
* juſtly deſigned, and the Paſſions of eve- 
© ry ſeveral Figure naturally expreſled, 
* which are the Things that the Genera- 
© lity of Judges moſt admire, who can- 
© not diſcera thoſe Beauties that reſult 
* from a judicious Compoſition of the 
© whole, fo well as they can the diſtinct 
© Beauties of the ſeveral Parts, there is no 
* Wonder that Zeax#s and Apelles, and 
© the other Ancient Maſters, were ſo fa- 
© mous, and ſo well rewarded. For, of 
© the three Things at firſt aſſigned, as ne- 
© ceſlary to a perfeQ Painter, true Draw- 


© ing, with proper Colouring, affeCt the . 


* Senſes ; natural Expreſſing of the Mo- 
© tions of the Soul move the Paſſions ; 
© whereas a Judicious Compoſition of the 
© whole, which is diſcernable in an Art- 
* ful Diſtribution of Lights and Shades, 
© in the gradual Lefſening of Figures, ac- 
© cording to their reſpeQtive Places, in ma- 
© king every Figure anſwer to that parti- 
« cular Purpoſe which it is intended to re- 
© preſent, affets the Underſtanding only ; 
©and fo, inſtead of Charming, will ra- 
* ther diſguſt an unskilful Spettator. 
© Such a Man, and under this Head al- 
© moſt all Mankind may be comprehend- 
© ed, will contentedly forgive the groſſeſt 
© Faults in PerſpeCtive, if the Figures me 
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' © but very prominent, and the View not 
| * darkned by too much Shade ; which, 
© in their Opinion, {ſpoils all Faces, eſpe- 
* cially of Friends, whoſe Images chiefly 
* ſuch Mena are deſirous to ſee. 

When he compares the Paintings of 
Raphael and Le Brun together, he ob- 
ſerves, * That Raphael ſeems to have had pag.r5g- 

* the greater Genius of the two ; that there F 
* is ſomething ſo Noble in his Poſtures, 
« and the Airs of his 'Heads; ſomething 
*ſojuſt in his Deſigns, ſo perfect i in the 
« Mixture of his Colours, that his St. Mz- 
© chael will always be thought the firſt 
» © Picture in the World , unleſs his FH. 
, * Family ſhould diſpute Precedency with 

* it. Inſhort, heſays, That if we conſ+- pag, 160. 
« der the Perſons of Raphael and Le Brun, 
© Raphael perhaps may be the greater 
« Man : But if we conſider the Art, as a 
« ColleQtion of Rules, all neceſfary to be 

* obſerved to make it perfect, it appears 

© much more compleat in Monſieur Le 
* Brun's Pieces : For Raphael underſtood 
© ſo little of the gradual Leſſening of 
c * Light, and Weakning of Colours, which 

« is cauſed by the Interpoſition of the Air, 
© that the hindmoſt Figures in his Pieces 
« appear almoſt as plain as the foremoſt ; 

* and the Leaves of diſtant Trees, almoſt 
| * AS viſible as of thoſe near at hand ; = 
1901s 
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* the Windows of a Building four Leagues 
© off may all be counted as eaſily as of one 
* thac is within twenty Paces. Nay, he 
* cannot tell . whether ſome part of that _ 
* Beauty, now ſo peculiar t6 Raphael's 
* Pieces, may not, in a great Meaſure, 
© be owing to Time, which adds a real 


' © Beauty to good Paintings. For, in 


_- Is 


* Works of this kind, as in New-killed 
s Meat, or New-gathered Fruit, there 1s 
* a Rawneſs and Sharpneſs, which Time 

© alone concotts and ſweetens, by morti- 
#  fying that which has too much Life, by 

* weakning that which is too ſtrong, and 
© by mixing the Extremities of every Co- - 
© lourentirely into one another. So that 
© no Man can tell what will be the Beauty 
* of Le Bran's Family of Darins, Alexan- 
© der's Triumph, the Defeat of Porus, and 


© tome other Pieces of equal Force, when 


© Time ſhall have done her Work, and 
© ſhall have added thoſe Graces which are 
© now ſo remarkable in the St, Mz:chaet, 
© and the . Family. One may already 
© obſerve, that Monſieur Le Bruz's Pieces 


© begin to ſoften; and that Time has, in 


7 * Part, added thoſe Graces which it alone 
can give, by {weetning what was lefr on 
« purpoſe, by the judicious Painter, to a- 
* muſe its Activity, and to keep it from 
© the Subſtance of the Work *. Thus far 


 Monfieur Perranlt. | Whe- 
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* Whether his Reaſonings are juſt, I 
dare not determine : Thus: much may 
very probably be inferred, That 7 theſe 
Things alſo the World does not decay fo 

> faſt -as Sir William Temple believes ; and 

- that Pouſſin, Le Brux and Bernini have 
made 1t evident by their Performances 1n 
Painting and Statuary, (h) That we have (h)Pag.; 2; 
had Maſters in both theſe Arts, who have 
deſerved a Rank with thoſe that flouriſhed 
in the laſt Age, after they were again reſto- 
red to theſe Parts of the World. 


- CHAP. VII 


General RefleS&ions relating to the 
following Chapters : With an Ac- 


count of Sir William Temple's 
Hypotheſis of the Hiſtory of Learn- 
zZN0. 


F the bold Claims. of confident and. 

$ numerous Pretenders might, becauſe 
ot their Confidence and Numbers, be 
muck relied on, it were an eafie Thing to 
determine the preſent Queſtion, without 
any further 'Trouble. The Generality of 
the Learned have given zhe Ancients the 
Preference 
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Preference in thoſe Arts and Sciences 
which have hitherto been conſidered : 
But for the Precedency in thoſe Parts of 
Learning which ftill remaia to-be enquis | 
red into, the Moderns have put in their + | » 
Claim, with great Brisknels: Among 
this Sort, I reckon Mathematical and: Phy- 
fical Sciences, conſidered in their large 
Extent. Theſe are Things which have 
no Dependence upon the Opinions of 
Men for their Truth ; they will admit of 
fixed and andiſputed Medinms of Com- 
pariſon and Judgment : So that, though | 
t-may be alwaysdebated, who have been | 
the beſt Orators, or who the beſt Poets ; 
yet it cannot always be a Matter of Con- Y 
troverſie, who have been the greateſt | 
Geometers, Arithmeticians; Aſtronomers, 
Muſicians, Anatomiſts, Chymiſts, Bota- 
#iſts, or the like ; becauſe a fair Compa- 
riſon between the Inventions, Obſerva- 
tions, Experiments and ColleQions of the 
contending Parties mult certainly put an 
End to the Diſpute, and give a more full 
Satisfaction to all Sides. 

The Thing contended for on both Sides ® 4" 
is, the. Kzowledge of Nature; what the 
Appearances are: which it exhibits; and 
how they are exhibited ; thereby to ſhow 
how they may be enlarged, and diverſt- 


fied, and Impediments of any fort _— 
ve 
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ved. In order to this, it will be neceflary, 
(x.) To find out all the ſeveral Aﬀettions. 
and Properties of Quantity, abftrattedly. 
conſidered ; with the Proportions: of: its 


> Parts and Kinds, either ſeverally coofi-. 


dered, or compared with, or compound- 
ed with one another ; either as they may: 
be in Motion, or at Reft. This is 
properly the Mathematician's Bulinels. 
(2.) Tocolle& great Numbers of Obſer- 
vations, and to make a vaſt Variety of 
Experiments upon all ſorts of Natural 
Bodies. And becaule this cannot be done 
without proper Tools, (3.) To contrive 
ſuch Inſtruments, by which the Confti=-. 
tuent Parts of the Univerſe, and of all its 
Parts, even the moſt minute, or the moſt 
remote, may lie more open to our View 3 
and their Motions, or other AﬀeCGions, 
be better calculated and examined, than 
could otherwiſe have been done by our: 
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unaſſiſted Senſes. (4.) To range all the 


ſeveral Specics of Natural Things under 
proper Heads; to aſſign fit CharaQeri- 
ſticks, or Marks, whereby they may be 
readily found out, and diſtinguiſhed from 
one another. (5.) To adapt all the Ca- 
tholick AﬀeQions of Matter and Motion 
to all the known Appearances of Things, 


ſo as to be able to tell how Nature works; / 


and, in ſome particular Caſes, to com- 
mand 
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mand her. This will take in | Aſtronomy, 
Mechanicks, Opticks, Muſick, with the 0- 
ther Phyſico-Mathematical and Phyſico-Me- 
chanical Parts of Knowledge ; as allo, 4- 
»itomy, Chymiſtry, with the whole Ex- 
tent of Natural Hiſtory. It will help us 
to:make a juſt Compariſon between the- 
Ancient and Modern Phyficks ; that ſo we' 
may certainly determine who Philoſo- 
phized beſt, Ariſtotle and Democritus, or - 
Mr. Boyle and Mr. Newton.  - 

In theſe Things therefore the Compa- 
riſon is to be made, wherein one can go: 
no higher than the Age of Hypocrates; 
Ariftotle and Theophraſtus , becauſe the 
Writings of the Philoſophers before them 
are all loſt, Ir may therefore be plauſibly 
objected, that this 1s no fair Way of Pro- 
ceeding, becauſe the Egyptians and Chal- 
deans were famous for very many Parts of 
real Learning long before ; from whont' 
Pythagoras, Thales, Plato, and all the other 
Grecian Philoſophers, borrowed what they 
knew. This Sir W:Uiam Temple 1nfiits at 
large upon ; ſo that it will be necetſary to 
examine the Claims of theſe Nations to 
Univerſal Learning : In doing of which, 
I ſhall follow Sir William Temple's Me- 
thod ; and firſt give a ſhort Abſtract of 
his Hypotheſis, and then enquire how far. 
It ay be relied on, F 

ir 
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' Sir William Temple tells us, That the 

chiefelt Argument.that is produce in be- 

half of the Moderns, is ; * (z) That they (i) Pag.5- 

© have the Advantage of the Ancients 

© Diſcoveries to help their own: So 
« that, like Dwarfs upon Giants Shou!- 

6 ders, they mult needs ſee farther than 
* the. Giants themſelves.” To weaken 

this, we are told, © (+) That thoſe whom T Pag, 

* we call Ancients, are Moderns, if come 0 
* pared to thoſe who are ancienter than 

* they : And that there were vait Lakes 
* of Learning in Egypr, Chaldea, Tndia 
* and Chiza ; where it ſtagnated for many 

© Apes, till the Greeks brought Buckets, 
*and drew it out.” _ 

The Queſtion which.1s firſt to be asked 

here, is, Where are the Books and Monu= 

ments. wherein theſe Treaſures were depoſs- 

ted for ſo many; Ages? And becauſe they 

are not to be found, Sir M/i/l;:am Temple 

makes a Doubt, ( 1) Whether Books ad- (1) Pag.$. 

wance any other Sczence, beyond the parti- 

cular Records of Ations, or Regiſters of 

Time. He may reſolve it ſoon, it he en- 

quires how far a Man can go in Aftrono- 

mical Calculations, for which the Chat 

deans are ſaid to be ſo famous, withour 

the Uſe of Letters. The Peruan An- 

tiquities, which he there alledges, for 


Twelve or Thirteen Generations, from 
G Mango 
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Mango Capac, to Atahualpa, were not of 
above Five Hundred Years ſtanding. 
The Mexican Accounts were not much 
older ; and yet theſe, though very rude, 
needed Helps to be brought down to us. 
The Peruax Conveyances of Knowledge, 
according to Gargilaſſo de Ia Vega, were 
not purely Traditionary, but were Frin- 
ges of Cotton, of ſeveral Colours, tied 
and woven with a vaſt Variety of Knots, 
which had all determinare Meanings ; 
and fo ſupplied the Uſe of Letters, in a 
tolerable Degree : And the Mexican An- 
tiquities were preſerved, after a ſort, by 
Pictures; of which we have a Spect- 
men in Purchas's Pilgrim. So that when 
Sir William Temple urges the Traditions 
of theſe People, to prove that Knowledge 
may be conveyed 'to Poſterity without 
Letters, he proves only what is not diſ- 
puted, namely, That Knowledge can be 
imperfectly conveyed to Poſterity with- 
out Letters ; not that Tradition can pre- 
ſerve Learning as well as Books, or ſome- 
thing equivalent. 


But ſince Sir William Temple lays no ' 


great Weight upon this Evaſion, I ought 
not to inſilt any longer upon it. He fays 


(m) Pag-5 (22) therefore, © That it is a Queſtion, 


© whether rhe Invention of Printing has 
* multiplied Books, or only the Copies of 
© them; 
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© them ; fince, if we believe that there 


* were 600000 Books in the Prolemaas _ 


© Library, we ſhall hardly pretend to 
* equal it by any of ours, nor perhaps by 


 * all put together ; that is, we ſhall be 


* ſcarce able to produce ſo many Originals 
© that have lived any Time, and thereby 
* given Teſtimony of their having been 
* chought worth preſerving,* All this, 
as it is urged by Sir William Temple, is 
liable to great Exception. For, (1.) If 
we ſhould allow that there is no Hyper=- 
bole in the Number of Books in the Pto- 
lemean Library, yet we are not to take 


. our Eſtimate by our Way of Reckoning. 


4/ 


Every Oration of Demoſthenes and 1/ocra- 
tes, every Play of Aſchylus or Ariſtopha- 
zes, every Diſcourſe of Plato or Ariſtotle, 
was anciently called a Volume. This 
will lefſen the Number to us, who take 
whole Colle&ions of every Author's 
Works 1n one Lump ; and call them ac- 
cordingly in our Catalogues, if printed 
together, but by one Title. (2.) Sir Wi4- 


| liam Temple ſeems to take it for granted, 
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that all theſe Books were Originals ; that 


is to ſay, Books worth preſerving ; which 
is more than any Man can now prove. 
I ſuppoſe he himſelf believes that there 
were Ancients of all Sorts and Sizes, as 
well as there are Moderas now. And 

| > 3 he 
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he that raiſes a Library, takes in Books 
of all Values ; fince bad Books have their 
Uſes to Learned Men, as well. as good 
ones. So that, for any Thing we know 


to the contrary, there might have been 


in this Alexandriaz Library a great Num- 
ber of (z) Scribblers, that, like Muſhrooms 
or Flies, are born and die in ſmall Circles 0 

Time. (3.) The World can make a better 
Judgment of the Value of what is loſt, at 


leaſt, as it relates to the preſent Enquiry, 


than one at firſt View might perhaps 
imagine. The loſt Books of the Antiqui- 
ty of ſeveral Nations, of their Civil Hi- 


ſtory, of' the Limits of their ſeveral Em- 


pires and Commonwealths, of their Laws 
and Manners, or of any Thing imme- 
diately relating to any of theſe, are not 
here to be conſidered, becauſe it cannot 
be pretended that the Moderns could 
know any of theſe Things, but as they 
were taught. So neither is what may 
have related to Ethicks, Politicks, Poſte 
and Oratory here to be urged, ſince in 


thoſe Matters, the Worth of Ancient | 


Knowledge has already been aſſerted. 
So that one is only to enquire what and 
how great the Loſs is of all thoſe Books 
upon Natural or Mathematical Argy- 
ments, which were preſerved in the A/e- 
xanarian, Aſiatick and Roman Libraries, 

or 
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or mentioned in the Writings of the An- - 


cient Philoſophers and Hiſtorians. By 
which Deduction, the former Number 
will be yet again conſiderably leſſened. 
Now, a very true Judgment of Anci- 
ent Skill in Natural Hiſtory may be form- 
ed out of P/;zy, whoſe Extracts of Books, 
ſtill extanr, are ſo particular for the pre- 
ſeat Purpoſe, that there is Reaſon to believe 
they were not made careleily of thoſe thar 
are loſt.  Galez ſeems to have read what- 
ever he could meet with relating to Me- 
dicine, 1n all its Parts : And the Opinions 
of Abundance of Authors, whoſe Names 
- are no where elſe preſerved, may be dif- 
covered out of his Books ; of the famous 
ones eſpecially; whom at every Tura he 
either contradicts, or produces to fortific 
his own Aflſertions. Prolemee gives an 
Accouat of the old Aſtronomy in his Al- 
mageft, Very many Particulars of the 
Inventions and Methods of Ancient Geo- 
meters are to be found in the Mathemati- 
cal Colleions of Pappys. The Opinions 
_ of the different SeQts of Philoſophers are 
well enough preſerved in the entire Trea- 
tiſes of the ſeveral Philoſophers who were 
of their Seas ; or in the Diſcourſes of 
others, who occaſionally or expreſly con- 
fute what they ſay. So that I am apt to 
think, that the Philoſophical and Mathe- 
| | G 3 matical 


o 
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matical Learning of the Angents is bet- 
ter conveyed to us than the Civil ; the 
Books which treated of thoſe SubjeQss ſuit- 
ing better the Genius's of ſeveral Men, 
and of ſeveral Nations too : For which 
Reaſon the Arabs tranſlated the moſt con- 
fiderable Greek Books of this kind ; as, 
Euclid, Apollonwinus, Ariſtotle, Epittetms, 
Cebes, and Abundance more, that had 
written of Philoſophy or Mathematicks, 


| 1nto their own Language ; whilſt they 


(0) Page 
11,120 


let Books of Antiquity and Civil Hiſtory 
he unregarded. - | 
Sir William Temple's next Enquiry 1s, 


From whence both the Ancients and Mo- 


derns have received their Knowledge ? 
His Method does not ſeem to be very na- 
tural, nor his Queſtion very proper, ſince, 
if Diſcoveries are once made, it is not ſo 
material to know who taught the ſeveral 
Inventors, as what theſe Inventors firſt 
taught others. Bur ſetting that aſide, the 
Summ of what he ſays, in ſhort, is this: 

*(o) The Moderns gather all their 
Learning out of Books in Univerſities ; 


© which are but dumb Guides, that can ' 


* lead Men but one Way, without being 
* able to ſet them Tight if they ſhould 
* wander from it. Theſe Books, beſides, 
* are very few ; the Remains of the Wri- 
* tings of here and there an Author, that 

© wrote 
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© wrote from the Time of Hippocrates, to 
© M. Antonius, in the Compals of Six or 
* Seven Hundred Years : Whereas Thales 
* and Pythagoras took another ſort of a Me- 
* thod ; Thates acquired his Knowledge 
*1n Egypt, Phenicia, Delphos and Crete ; 
© (p) Pythagoras ſpent Twenty Two Years (P) Pag- 
*in Egypt, and Twelve Years more in #5 
© Chalaea, and then returned, laden with 
© all their Stores ; and not contented with 
© that, went into Ethiopia, Arabia, In- 
© dis and Crete ; and viſited Delphos, and 
© all the renowned Oracles in the World. | 
* (q) Left we ſhould wonder why Py- (9) P45- 
© thagoras went {o far, we are told, that * 
© the Indian Brachmans were {o careful to 
© educate thoſe who were intended for 
* Scholars, that as ſoon as the Mothers 
* found themſelves with Child, much 
* Thought and Diligence was employed 
© about their Diet and Entertainment, to 
* furniſh them with pleaſant Imagina- 
© tions, to compoſe their Mind and their 
© Sleeps with the beſt Temper, during the 
© Time that they carried their Burthen. 
© It is certain that they muſt needs have 
© been very learned, ſince they were ob- 
© liged to ſpend Thirty Seven Years in 
« getting Inftruction : Their Knowledge 
© was all Traditional ; they thought the 
© Warld was round, and made by a Spi- 
G 4 as; 


of, 
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*rit ; they believed the Tranſmigration 
© of Souls ; ; and they eſteemed Sickneſs 
© ſuch a Fark of Intemperance, that 
* when they found themſelves iadiſpoſed, 
© they died out of Shame and Sullenneſs, 
* though {ome lived an Hundred and Fif- 
* ty or Two Hundred Years. (7) Theſe 
* Indians had their Knowledge, in all 
* probability » from China, a Country 
* where Learning had been in Requelt 
* from the Time of Fohins, their firit 
* King. It 1s to be preſumed, that they 
* communicated of their Store to other 
* Nations, though they themſelves have 
* few Foot-iteps of it remaining, beſides 
* the Writings of Confucius, : which are 
* chiefly Moral and Political ; becauſe one 
© of their Kings, who deſired that the 
* Memory of every Thing ſhould begin 
© with-himſelf, cauſed Books of all ſorts, 
* not relating to Phyſick and Agriculture, 
© to be deſtroyed. 
*(/) From Tndia, Learning was Car- 
* ricd ;ato Ethiopia and Arabia ; thence, 
© by tlie Way, of the Red Sea, it came in- 
* to Phenicia ; and the Egyptians learnt it 
* of the Ethiopians. 4 
- This is a ſhort Account of the Hiſtory 
of Learning, as Sir William Temple has 
deduced it from its moſt ancient Begin- 


nings. The Exceptions which may . be 


C T made 
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made againſt it are many, and yet more 
againſt the Concluſions which he draws 
from it : For, though 1t be certain that 
the Egyptians had the Grounds and Ele- 
ments of moſt parts of real Learning 
among them earlier than the Greeks, yet 
that 15 no Argument why the Greciars 
ſhould not go beyond their Teachers, or 
why the Moderns might not out-do them 
both. | 

Before I examine Sir W;lliam Temple's 
Scheme, Step by Step, I ſhall offer, as 
the Geometers do, ſome few Things as 
Poſtulata, which are ſo very plain, that 
they will be afſented to as ſoon as they 


| are propoſed. (1.) That all Men who 


make a Myſtery of Matters of Learning, 


- and induſtriouſly oblige their Scholars to 


conceal their DiCtates, give the World 
great Reaſon to ſuſpe&t, that - their 
Knowledge is all Juggling and Trick. 
(2.) That he that has only a Moral Per- 
ſuaſion of the Truth of any Propoſition, 
which 1s capable of Natural Evidence, 
cannot ſo properly be eſteemed the In- 


\ ventor, .or the Diſcoverer rather, of that 
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Propoſition, as another Man, who, tho? - 


he lived many Ages after, brings ſuch E- 
vidences of its Certainty, as are ſufficient 
to convince all competent Judges ; eſpe- 
cially when his Reaſonings are founded 
1% | . _ upon 
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upon Obſervations and Experiments 
drawn from, and made upon the Things 
themſelves, (3.) That no Pretences to 
greater Meaſures of Knowledge, ground- 
ed upon Account of Long Succeffions of 
Learned Men 1n any Country, ought to 
gain Belief, when ſct againſt the Learn- 
ing of other Nations, who make no ſuch 
Fretences, unleſs Inventions and Diſco- 
veries an{werable to thoſe Advantages, be 
produced by their Advocates. (4.) That 
we cannot judge of Charatters of Things 
and Perſons at a great Diſtance, when 
oven at Second-hand, unleſs we knew 
exactly how capable thoſe Perſons, from 


whom ſuch CharaCters were firſt taken, ' 


were to paſs a right Judgment upon ſuch 
fubjects ; and alſo the particular Motives 
that biaſſed them to paſs ſuch Cenſures. 
It Archimedes ſhould, upon his own 
Knowledge, ſpeak with Admiration of 
the Egyptian Geometry, his Judgment 
would be very conſiderable : But if he 
ſhould ſpeak reſpeQfully of it, only be- 
cauſe Pythagoras did fo before him, it 


might, perhaps, fſignifie but very little. - 


(5.) That exceſſive Commendations of 
any Art or Science whatſoever, as alſo of 
the Learning of any particular Men or 
Nations, only prove that the Perſons who 


eive ſuch Characters never heard of any 
Thing 
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Thing or Perſon that was more excellent 
in that Way ; and therefore that Admi- 
ration may be as well ſuppoſed to proceed 
from their own Ignorance, as from the 
real Excellency of the Perſons or Things; 
unleſs their reſpective Abilities are other» 
wile known. "20 = 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of the Learning of Pythagoras, and 
the moſt Ancient Philoſophers of 


Greece. 


VF N my Enquiries into the Progreſs'of 
K Learning during its obſcurer Ages, or 
thoſe, at leaſt, which are 1ſo to us at this 
Diſtance, I ſhall begin with the Accounts 
whichare given of the Learning of Pytha= 
goras,rather than thoſe of themoreAncient 
Grecian Sapes ; becauſe his School made 
a much greater Figure in the World, 
than any of thoſe which preceded Plato 
and Ariſtotle. In making a Judgmeat 
upon the Greatneſs 'of his Performances, 
from the Greatneſs of his Reputation, one 
ought to conſider how near to his Time 
thoſe lived, whoſe expreſs Relations -of 
his Life are the oldeſt we have. | 

Diogenes 
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Diogenes Laertins 1s the ancienteſt Au- 
thor extant, that has purpoſely written 
the Life of Pythagoras : According to Me- 
magins's Calculations, he lived in M. An- 
toninus's Time: And all that we learn 
from Dzogexes 13 only, that we know ve- 
ry little certainly about Pythagoras. He 
Cites, indeed, great Numbers of Books 3 
but thoſe fo very diſagreeing in their Re- 
lations, that a Man 1s confounded with 
their Variety. Beſides, the Grecians 
magnified every Thing that they com- 
mended, ſo much, thar it is hard to gueſs 
how far they may be believed when they 
write of Men and Actions at any Di- 
{tance from their own Time. Greci4 
Mendax was almoſt proverbial amongſt 
the Romans. But by what appears from 
the Accounts of'the Life of Pythagoras, 

hes rather to be ranked among the Law- 
givers, with Lycurgus and Solon, and his 
own two Diſciples, ZRglencus and Charon- 
azs, than amongſt thoſe who really car- 
ried Learning toany conſiderable heighth. 
Therefore, as ſome other Legiſlators had, 
or pretended to have, Super-natural Afſſi- 
ſtances, that they might create a Regard 
for their Laws in the People to whom 
they gave them ; ſo Pythagoras found out 
ſeveral Equivalents, which did him as 
much Service. He is ſaid, indeed, to 
| have 
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have lived many Years in Egypt, and to 

have converſed much with the Philofo- 

phers of the Ea# ; but if he invented the 
XLVIIth. Propoſition in the Firſt Book 

of iEuclid, which is unanimouſly afcribed 

to him by all Antiquity, one can hardly 

have a profound Eſteem for the Mathe- 
matical Skill of his Maſters. It 1s, in- 

deed, a very noble Propoſition, the Foun- 

dation of Trigonometry, of univerſal and 
various Uſe_in thoſe curious Speculations * 

of Incommenſurable Numbers ; which 

his Diſciples from him, and from them 

the Platoniſts, ſo exceedingly admired. 

But this ſhews the Infancy of Geometry 

in his Days, in that very Country which 

claims the Glory of Inventing ir to her 

ſelf. It is probable, indeed, that the E- 
gyptians might find it out ; but then we 

ought alſo to take notice, that it is the 

only very conſiderable Inſtance of the real 
Learning of Pythagoras that 1s preſerved. 

Which 1s the more obſervable, becauſe 

the Pythagoreans paid the greateſt Reſpect 

to their Maſter, of any Se& whatſoever ; 

and ſo we may be ſure that we ſhould 

have heard much more of kis Learning, _ | 
if. much more could have been faid : And (7 w- 
chough the Books of Hermipps and Ari- Yi 
ftoxenus (t) are loſt, yet Latrtins, who 'ers of Py- 
had read them, and Porphyry and Fambli- geo® . 


chns, 
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chus, Men of great Reading, and diffuſe 
Knowledge, who, after Diogenes, wrote 
the Life of the ſame Pythagoras, would 
not have omitted any material Thing of 
that kind, if they had any where met 


with it. 


(u) Pag, 
15 


Amongſt his other Journies, Sir Wil- 


liam Temple mentions Pythagoras's Jour- 


ny to Delphos (u). Here, by the by, I 
muſt beg leave ro put Sir William Temple 
in mind of a ſmall Miſtake that he com- 
mits in the Word Delphos, both here, 
and pag. 13. when he ſpeaks of Thales, 
In both Places he ſays that Pythagores 
and Thales travelled to Delphos : He 
might as well have ſaid, that they travel- 
led to Agyptum, and Pheniciam, and 
Cretam. It ſhould be printed therefore, 
in his next Edition, to Phenicia, and Del- 


phi : For the Exzliſh uſe the Nominative | 


Caſes of old Names, when they expreſs 
them in their Mother Tongue. Bur ſer- 
ting that aſide, what this makes to his 


Purpoſe, is not eafie to gueſs. A4pollo's 


Prieſteſſes are not famous for diſcovering 
Secrets in Natural or Mathematical Mart- 
ters; and as for Moral Truths, they 
might as well be known without going 
thither to fetch them. Yay Dales, 1n his 
Diſcourſes of the Heathen Oracles, has 


endeavoured to prove, that they were 
only 
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only Artifices of the Prieſts, who gave 
ſuch Anſwers to Enquirers as they de- 
fired, when they had either Power or 
Wealth to back their Requeſts. If Yar 
Dateu's Hypotheſis be admitted, it will 
ſtrengthen my Notion of Pythagoras ve- 
ry much ; ſince when he did not care to 
live any longer in Samos, becauſe of Po- 
lycrates's Tyranny, and was deſirous to 
eſtabliſh to himſelf a laſting Reputation 
for Wiſdom and Learning amongſt the 
ignorant Inhabitants of Magna Greets , 
where he ſetled upon his Retirement, he 
was Willing to have them think that 
Apollo was of his Side. That made him 
eſtabliſh the DoQArine of Tranſmigration 
of Souls, which he brought with him 
out of 14a, that ſo thoſe Italians might 
think that he had a certain Reminiſcence 
of Things paſt, ſince his firſt Stage of 
Life, and the Beginning of the World ; 
and upon that Account admire him the 
more : For Laertius (w) fays, that he pre- (#) "= 
tended to remember every Thing that $,. 
he had done formerly, whilſt he was in 
thoſe other Bodies ; and that he received 
this as an eſpecial Favour from Mercu- 
'7s who gave him his Choice of what- 
oever he defired, except Immortality. 
(x) Hence alſo he obliged his Scholars to (x) Ibid 
g0 through a Trial of Five Yeuny on 
. learn 
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learn Obedience by Silence : And that af- 
terwards it was granted to ſome few, as 
a particular Favour, to be admitted into 
his Preſence.. Theſe Things tended very 
much to impreſs a Veneration of his Per- 
{on upon his Scholars, but. ſignified no- 
thing to the Advancement of Learning ; 
yea, rather hindred it. Thoſe that hve 
in the End of the World, (7) when eve- 
ry Thing, according to Sir William Tem- 
ple, is 19 its Declenſion, know no Way lo - 
effectual to promote Learning, as much 
Converſation and Enquiry ; and, which 
is more, they have no Idea how it can be 
done without them. The Learned Men 


_ of the preſent Age pretend to no Ac- 


quaintance with Mercury or Apollo, and 
can do as little in Natural Knowledge 
by ſuch a Sham-Revelation, as they can 
Reminiſcence. If a Man ſhould, for 
Five Years together, read Lectures,.to one 
that was not allowed to make Pauſes, or 
ask Queſtions ; another Man, in the or- 
dinary Road, by Books and Profeſſors, 
would learn more, at leaſt, to much bet- 
ter purpoſe, 1n Six Months, than he could 
in all that Time. | 
Pythagoras was, without queſtion, a 
wiſe Man, well skilled in the Arts of 
Civil Prudence ; by which he appeaſed 
great Diſturbances in thoſe Ia/zay Com- 
mon- 
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monwealths : He had much more Knows- 
ledge, than any Man of that Age in Italy, 
and knew how to make the moſt of it. 
He took great Delight in Arithmetical 
Speculations, which, as Galileo (z), not 
improbably, gueſſes, he involved in My-* 
ſteries, that ſo ignorant People might * 
not deſpiſe him tor buſying himſelf in 
ſuch abſtruſe Matters, which they could 
not comprehend ; and 1f they could have 
 comprehended, did not know to what Uſe 
to put them. He took a ſure Way to 
have all his Studies valued, by obliging 
his Scholars to reſign up their Under: 


. ſtandings to his Authority and DiCtates. 


The great Simplicity of his Manners, 
with the Wiſdom of his Axioms and Sym- 
| bols charmed an ignorant Age, which 
found real Advantages by following his 
pzaceful Meaſures; much above thoſe 
that were formerly procured by Rapin 
and Violence. This ſeems to be a true 
Account of Pythagoras, in the Hiſtory of 
whoſe Reputation, there 1s nothing ex- 
_ traordinary, ſince Civilizers of Nations 
have always been as much magnify'd as 

the Inventors of the moſt uſeful Arts : 
But one can no more conclude from 
thence, That Pythagoras knew as much 
as Ariſtotle or Democritas, than that Friar 
Bacon was as great a VMathematician as 
H | Dr. 
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Dr. Barrow, or Mr. Newtoz, becauſe he 
knew enough to be thought a Conyurer 
in the Ape in which he lived, and no de- 
ſpicable Perſon 1a any other. 

Bur it may not be amiſs to give a Taft 
of ſome of rhe Pythagorean Notions ; ſuch, 
I mean, as they firft ſtarted in Europe, and 
chiefly valued themſelves upon. Ot this 
Sort, were their Arithmetical Specula- 
tions. By them they pretended to explain 
the Cauſes of Natural Things. The fol- 
lowing Account of their Explication of 
Generation is taken out of Cexſorimus and 


 Ariſtides. 


* Perfect Animals are generatedin two . 
© diſtinct Periods of Time ; ſome in Seven 
© Months, ſome in Nine. Thoſe Gene- 
© rations that are compleated in Seven 
© Months proceed in this Order : In the 
« Firſt Six Days after Conception the 
© Humour 1s Milky ; in the next Eight 
< it is turned into Blood ; which Number 
©8 bears the Proportion of 1+ to 6 ; in 
© Nine Days more it becomes Fleſh ; 9g is 
© int a Seſcuple Proportion to 6; in Twelve 
* Days more the Embryo is formed ; 12 
© 1s double to 6 : Here then are theſe Sta- 
© ges, 6,6,9,12; 61s the Firſt perfe&t 
* Number, becauſe it 1s the Sum of 1, 2, 
© 3, the only Numbers by which it can 
© be divided ; Now if we add theſe Four 

* Numbers 
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* Numbers 6, 8, 9, 12 together, the 
bs Sum 1s 35, which multiply*d by 6 makes 

* 210, the Number of Days from the 
c Conception to the Birth ; which is juft 
© Seven Months, allowing 3o Days to a 
© Month. A like Proportion muſt be ob- 
© ſerved in the larger Period of Nine 
© Months, only ro the Sum of x1, 2, 3, 4 

* added together, muſt be added to 35, 

* which makes 45 ; that multiply'd by 6 

< gives 270, or Nine Times 3o, the Num- 
* ber of Days n larger Births. 

If theſe tine Notions are compar'd with 
Dr. Harvey's upon the ſame Subject, no 
. doubt bar” we ſhall all be Converts to Sir 
William Temple's Opinion, and make a 
vaſt Difference between the poor Obſer- 
vations of theſe later Apes, and rhe ſub- 
lItme Flights of the Ancients. 

Now tho' abſtracted Mathematical 
Theories, which cannot be reliſhed by 
one that has not a tolerable Skill in Ma- 
thematicks before, might, perhaps, pru- 
dently be concealed trom the Vulgar, by 
. the Pythagorean School; and in their 
Stead, ſuch grave Jargon as this impoſed 
upon them ; yet even that ſhews how lit- 
tle Knowledge of Nature they could pre- 
tend to. Men that aim at Glory, wall 
omit no probable Methoas to gain it, 
that le in their Way ; and ſolid Diſcove- 

H 2 FieS 
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ries of a real Inſight into Nature, would 
not only have been eternally true, but 
have charmed Mankind at another Rate, 
than ſuch dry {apleſs Notions as ſeem at 
firſt View to have ſomething of Subtilty ; 
but upon a Second Reflection , appear 
vain and ridiculous. 

From Pythagoras 1 ſhall go on to the 
Ancient Sages ( 4), who were ſo learned 
in natural Philoſophy, that they foretold 


not only Eclipſes tn the Heavens, but Earth- 


quakes at Land, and Storms at Sea, great 
Droughts, and great Plagues, much Plenty 
or much Scarcity of certain Sorts of Fruits 
or Grain, not to mention the magical Pow». 
ers attributed to ſeveral of them, to allay 
Storms, to raiſe Gales, to appeaſe Comme- 
tions of People, to make Pligues ceaſe. 

One of the ancienteſt of theſe was 
Thales. He was ſo deeply skilled in Aftro- 
nomy, that by the Sun's Annual Courſe 
he found out the Equinoxes and Solſtices. 
He is ſaid alſo firſt to have foretold Eclip- 
ſes; ſome GeometricalProperties of Scalene 
Triangles are aſcribed to him, and chal 
lenged by Exaphorbus : Nice we are ſure 


they were not, becauſe the Theorem of 
Pythagoras was not then found out. 


When Sir William Temple extolled the 
Skill of theſe Ancient Sages, in foretelling 
Change of Weather, he ſeems to have 

forgot 
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forgot that he was 1a Exg/and, and fan- 
ſied that theſe Old Philolophers were 
there too. The Climates of Afis Mezor, 


- and. Greece, are not ſo various as ours ; 


and arfome ſtated Times of the Year, of 
which the recurrent Winds give them 


TOOL 


conſtant Warning, they are often trou- - 


bled with Earthquakes, and always with 
violent Tempelts : So that by the Con- 


jectures that we are here able to make of 


the Weather at ſome particular Seaſons, 
though we labour under ſo great Diſad- 
vantages, we may eaſily , gueſs how 
much certainer Preditions may be made 
by curious Men 1a ſerener and more re- 
oular Climates ; which will take off from 
that Admiration, that otherwiſe would 
be paid to thoſe profound Philoſophers, 
even though we ſhould allow that all 
thoſe Stories which are told of their Skill 
are exactly true. 

Beſides, there is Reaſon to believe that 
we have the Reſult of all the Obſerva- 
tions of theſe Weather-wile Sages in Ara- 
tus's Dioſemia and Vireil's Georgic's ; ſuch 
as thoſe upon the Snuffs of Candles, the 
croaking of Frogs, and many others quite 
as notable as the Engliſh Farmer's Living 
Weather-Glaſs, his Red Cow that prickd 
up her Tail, an Infallible Preſage of a 


coming Shower. | 
=y:- Sir 
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Sir William Temple's Method leads me 
now to conſider, what Eſtimate ought 
to be made of the Learning of thoſe Na- 
tions, from which he derives all the 
Knowledge of theſe Ancient Greeks: I 
ſhall only therefore give a ſhort Speci- 
men of thoſe Diſcoveries, with which 
theſe Ancient Sages enriched the Apes in 

which they lived, as I- have already done 
of the Pythagoreans, and then proceed. 

Diogenes Laertins informs us of Empe- 
dockes's (6b) Skill in Magick, by the In- 


tlis, © 4 ſtance of his ſtopping thoſe peſtilential 


Vapours that annoy'd his Town of A4gri- 


 gentum, He took ſome Aﬀes, and flea'd 
them, and hung their Hides over thoſe 


Rocks that lay open to the Erefran Winds, 
which hindred their Paſſage, and ſo freed 
the Town. He tells another Story of 


£63 Vit. Dernoeritus (cc), That he was fo nice in 


emocrit! 


Se 42. 


his Obſervations, that he could tell whe- 


thera Young Woman were a Virgin, by 
her Looks, and could fiad it out, though 
ſhe had been corrupted but the Day be- 
fore ; aid he knew by looking upon it, 
that ſome Goats Milk that was brought 
him, was of a Black Goat that had had 
but one Kid. 

Theſe are Inftances very ſeriouſly re- 
corded by grave Authors of the IMagical 
Wiſdom. of the Ancients ; that is, -as 
| vr 
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(4d) excelling Kyowledge of Nature, aud (d)P4g.46+ 


the various Powers and Qualities in its ſe- 
veral Productions, and the Application of 
certain Agents to certain Patients, which 
by Force of ſome peculiar Qualities, produce 
Effetts very different from what fall under 
vulgar Obſervation ahd Comprehenſion. 
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CHAP. I% 


Of the Hiſtory and Mathematicks of 
the Ancient Egyptians. 


Rom theſe Ancient Sages Sir William 
Temple goes to the Nations, from 
which they received their Knowledge, 
which are, Egypt, Chaldea, Arabia, India 
and China; only he ſeems to invert the _ 
Order, by pretending that China and 1 
dia were the Original Fountains from 
which Learning ſtill ran Weſtward ; I 
ſhall ſpeak of them in the Order in which 
I have named them, becauſe the Claims 
of the Egyptians and Chaldeans having a 
greater Foundation in Ancient Hiſtory, 
deſerve a more particular Examination. 
It muſt be owned, That the Learning 
which was in the World before the Gre- 
H 4 cian 
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cian Times was almoſt wholly confined to 
the Eg1ptiazs, excepting what was a- 
mongit the T/raelites: And whoſoever 
does but conſider how difficult it is to lay 
the firſt Foundations of any Science, be 
they never ſo ſmall, will allow them great 
Commendation ; which if the Advocates 
for them had been contented with, there 
had been an End of the Controverſie. 
Inftead of that, all that has ſince been 
added to their Foundations, has been e- 


qually challenged as originally due to _ 


them, or at leaſt once known by them, by 

ce) InHer- C ©) Olans Borrichins, and ſeveral others 

mere A- Jong before Sir William Temple, wrote up- 
8YP0- onthis Argument. | 

Before I enter upon this Queſtion, I 

ſhall deſire that one : Thing may be taken 

Notice of ; which is, That the Egyptians 

anciently pretended' to ſo: great Exactnelſs, 

that every. Failure is more juſtly impu- 

table to them, than to other Nations ; not 


only their Hiſtory was ſo carefully look'd 


after, that there was a College of Prieſts 
ſet up on purpoſe, whoſe chief Buſineſs 
it was ſucceſſively to preſerve the remar- 
kable Matters of. Fatt that occurred in 
their own Apes, and tranſmit them un- 
diſputed to. Poſterity ; but alſo, there 
was an{werable Care taken to propagate 
and preſerve all other Parts of uſeful 


Learning ; 
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Learning : All their Inventions in Phyſpck, 
in Mathematicks, 1n Agriculture, in Chy- 
miſtry, are ſaid to have been inſcribed on 
Pillars, which were preſerved in their 
Temples ; whereby not only the Memo- 
ry of the things themſelves was leſs liable 
to be loſt ; but Men were further encou- 
raged to uſe their utmoſt Diligence in 
finding out things that might be of publick 
Advantage, when they were certain of 
getting Immortality by theſe Inventions. 
This generous Cuſtom was the more to 
be applauded, becauſe every Man was 
confined to one particular Part of Lear-. 
ning, as his chief Bufineſs ; that ſo no- 


© thing mighteſcaps them, ' One was Phy- 


ſician for the Eyes, another for the Heart, 
a Third for the Head in general, a Fourth 
for Chirargical Applications, a Fifth for 
Womens Diſeaſes, and ſo forth. Anatomy, 
we are told, was ſo very much cultivated 
by the Kings of Egypr, that they particu- 
larly ordered the Bodies of dead Men to 
be opened, that ſo Phyſick might be 
equally perfeCt in all its parts, Where 


* ſuch Care has been uſed, proportionable 


Progreſſles may be expetted, and the 
World has a Right to make a Judgment 
not only according to what 15 now to be 
found, but according to what might have 
been found, if theſe Accounts had been 
really true. In 
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In the firſt Place therefore, we may 
obſerve, That the Civil H:ftory of Egy pt 
is as lamely and as fabuloully recorded 
as of any Nation in the Univerſe: And 
yet, the Egyptians took more than ordi- 
nary Care to pay all poſſible Honours to 
the Dead, eſpecial:y their Kings; by pre- 
ferving their Bodies with Bitumen and 
refinous Drugs, and by building ſumptu- 
ous Monuments to lay them 1n ; This 
certataly was done to perpetuate their 
Memories, as well as to pay them Re- 
[TE It was at leaſt as Ancient as Fo- 

eph's Time ; how much older we know 
not. The Jews, who for another and a 


more ſacred Reaſon, took care of their * 


Dead, took equal Care to preſerve their 
Genealogies, and to draw an Uniform 
Thread of their Hiſtory from Abraham 
down to the Deſtruction of the Second 
Temple. Herein they acted conſiſtently, 
and their Hiſtory is a ſtanding Inſtance 
of this their Care; whereas the Egypriarn 
Hiſtory is ſo very inconſiſtent a Buſinels, 
that it is impoſſible to make a caherent 


Story out of it : Not for Want of Mate- 


rials, but becauſe their Materials neither 

agree with themſelves, nor with the 

_ Hiſtory of any other Nation in the 
World, + | 


A 
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A more certain Proof of the Deficiency of 
the Egyprian Hiſtory cannot be produced, 
than that the Time of the building of the 
Pyramids was loft when Herodotus ; was in 
Ezypt ; as alſo the rs of the only great 
Conquerour of that Nation,Seſoftris. The 
firſt of theſe is not ſlightly to be pafſed 
over. Such vaſt Fabricks could not be 
raiſed without Numbers of Hands, and 
a great Expence of Time and Money, or 

ſomething equivalent, The Traditions of 
their Erection are indeed minutely enough 
ſet down in Herodstas ; but then they are 

ſet. down as Traditions; and which is 

more, they are ſolely to be found in him, 

| though he is not the only ancient Writer 
| that mentions the Pyramids; he only 
| names Cheops and Mycerinus, who are dif- 
ferently named by other Hiſtorians ; and 
the Time when they lived, is as little 
agreed upon, as the Names by which 
they are called. 'The Hiftory of a Na- 
+ tion can ſure be worth very little, that 
| could not preſerve the Memory of the 
| Names at leaſt, if not the Time, of rhoſe 
Princes, who were at {o much Pains to be 
remembred, in a Place where their Monu- 
ments were fo very viſible, that no Perſoa 
could ever fail up and down the le, to 
or from their capital City Memphis, with- 
out taking Notice of them ; and every 
3 Man 
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Man upon his firſt ſeeing of them would 
naturally ask, what they were, by whom, 
and for what Intent erected. To which | 
we may add, that theſz very Buildings | 
are more exaQtly deſcribed in Mr Greaves's * 
Pyramidographia, than in any ancient Au- 
thor now extant. 
The Difficulty of determining-the Age 
when Seſoftris lived, is another Inſtance 
of the Careleſneſs of the Egyptian Hiſto- 
rians, Either he was'the ſame with She- 
ſhak, who invaded Fudea in Rehoboam's 
 O nca- Time, as Sir John Marſham (f) aſſerts 
none Clro* after Joſephus, or not: If he was, his 
" Time is known indeed, but then the Au- _ 
thority of Maxetho, and of thoſe Pillars 
from which Mazerho pretended to tran- 
{ſcribe the Tables of the ſeveral Dynaſties 
of the Fgyptian Kings, is at an End ; 
beſides, it contradicts all the Greek Wri- 
ters that mention Seſoſtris, who place 
him in their fabulous Age, and generally 
affirm, that he lived before the Expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts, which preceded 
the War of Troy. If he was not that 
Sheſhak, then the Time when the only 
famous Conqueror of the Egyptian Nation 
lived is uncertain, and all that they know 
of him is, that once upon a time there was 
a mighty King in Egypt, who conquered | 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Aſſyria and up to Co!- 
chis, \ 
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chis, with Aſia the Leſs, and the Iſlands of 
the Ageax Sea, where having left Marks 
of his Power, he returned home again to 
| reap the Fruits of his Labours: A Tra- 
dition which might have been preſerved 
without ſetting up a College at Heliopolts 
for that Purpoſe. | 
The very learned Mr. Dodwell in his 
Diſcourſe concerning the Phoenician Hz- 
ſtory of Sanchoniathon, advances a No- 
tion whick may help to give a very pro- 
bable Account of thoſe vaſt Antiquities 
of the Egyptians pretended to by Manetho. 
He thinks that after the Hiſtory of Moſes 
was tranſlated into Greek, and ſo made 
common to the learned Men of the neigh- 
bouring Nations, that they endeavoured 
ro rival them by pretended Antiquities of 
their own, that ſo they might not ſeem 
to come behind a People, who till then 
had been ſo obſcure. This, though par- 
ticularly applied by Mr. Dodwell ro Sax- 
choniathon's Hiſtory, ſeems equally forct- 
ble in the preſent Controverſie : For Ma- 
xetho dedicated his Hiſtory ro Ptolemee 
Philadelphus, at whoſe Command it was 
written, and wrote 1t about the Time that 
the LXXII Interpreters tranilaced the 
Pentateuch, The great Intercourſe which 
the Egyprians and 1/raelires formerly had 
each with other, made up a conlideradle- 
part 
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part of that Book, and occafioned its be- 
ing the more taken Notice of ; fo that 
this Hiſtory being injurious to the vain 
pretences of that People, might very pro- 
bably provoke ſome that were jealous for 
the Honour of their Nation, and Maze- 
zho amongſt the reſt, to fet up an: Anti- 
Hiſtory to that of Moſes; and to dedi- 
cate it to the ſame Prince who employed 
the Jews to tranſlate the Pertatench, and 
who ordered Manetho himſelf to bring 
him in an Account of the Egypiia» An- 
tiquities , that ſo any Prejudices which 
Prolemee, who was of another Nation 
himſelf, might entertain agatnſt their - 
Country, might be cffeCtually removed. 
This Notion is the more probable in 
our Caſe, becauſe it equally holds, whe- 
ther we follow Sir Joh» Marſham's Ac- 
counts, who has made the Egyptian An- 
tiquities intelligible ; or whether they are 
left in the ſame Confuſion that they were 
in before. That moſt Learned Gentle- | 
man has reduced the wild Heap of Egy- | 
ptian Dynaſties into as narrow a Compaſs 
as the Hiſtory of Moſes, according to the 
Hebrew Account, by the help of a Table 
of the Theban Kings, which he found un- 
der Eratoſthenes's Name, in the Chrono- 
graphy of Syazcel/us. For, by that Table | 
' he x, Diftinguiſhed the Fabulous and | 
Myſtical f 
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Myſtical Part of the Egyprian Hiſtory, 
from that which ſeems to look like Mat- 
ter of Fat, 2. He reduced the Dyna- 
ſties into Collateral Families, reigning at 
the ſame time, in ſeveral Parts of the 
Country ; which, as ſome learned Men 
ſaw before, was the only Way to make 
thoſe Antiquities conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves, which till then were confuſed and 
incoherent. But it ſeems evident by the 
Remains that we have of Manetho 1n Ex- 
ſebius, and by the Accounts which we 
have of the Egyptian Hiſtory in Joſephus's 
Books againſt 4ppron, and in the Ancient 

. Chriſtiay Writers, that the Egypreans 1n 
Ptolemee's Time did not intend to confine 
themſelves within the Limits ſet by Moſes, 
but reſolved to go many Thouſand Years 
beyond them. If therefore Eratofthenes's 
Table be genuine, not only Mazetho's 
Authority ſinks, but the Pillars from 
whence he tranſcribed his Tables of the 

| Kings of their ſeveral Dynaſties are Im- 
| poſtures, Nace they pretend to give ſuc- 
_ ceffive Tables of vaſt Numbers of Kings 
reigning 1n ſeveral Families, for many 
Ages ; which ought to be contracted in- 
to a Period of Time, not much exceeding 
Two Thouſand Years. If the Table of 

| Eratoſthenes be not the true Rule by 
which the Egypriaz Antiquities are to be 
| | {quared, 
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ſquared, then the former Prejudices will 
return 1n full force ; and one cannot va- 


| Iue Tables, and Pillars, and Priefts, that 


could not fix the Time of the Eredtion of 
the Pyramids, and the Age of Seloſtris, 10 
certainly, as that when Herodotus was 
in the Country, they might have been 
able to inform him a little better than 
they did. 

This long Enquiry into the Egyptian 
Hiſtory will not, I hope, be thought al- 
together a Digreſſion from my Subject, 
becauſe it weakens the Egyptians Credit 
in a very ſenſible Part : For, if their Ct- 


vil Hiſtory 1s proved to be egregiouſly fa- _ 


bulous, or inconſiſtent, there will be no 
great Reaſon to value their mighty Boaſts 
in any thing elſe ; at leaſt, not to believe 
them upon their own Words, withour 
other Evidence. 

In Mathematicks, the Egyptians are, of 
all Hands, allowed to have Jaid the firſt 
Foundations : The Queſtion therefore is, 
how far they went. Before this can be 
anſwered fatisfactorily, one ought to en- 
quire whether Pythagoras and Thales, 
who went ſo far to get Knowledge, 
would not have learat all that the Egy- 
ptians could teach them : Or whether the 
Egyptians would willingly impart all they 
knew. - The former, I ſuppoſe, no Body 

queſtions : 
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queſtions : For the litter, weare'to di- 
ftinguiſty berween Things that: are :con- 
cealed out of Intereſt, and between other 
things, which;for-the ſame Intereft,are: _ 
ally made publick.” The Secrets of the Egy 

ptian Theology were. not proper:to be Gil 
covered, becauſe: by thoſe Myſteries they 
kept the People:i'm awe: The: Philoſo- 
pher's Stone hkewiſe, if they - had been 
Maſters of it, might, for:Gain;: have been 
concealed : And: Medicinal Arcana are of 
Advantage ofteniimes to :the' Poſleſlors, 
chiefly becauſe they are Arcana, But 
Abſtraffed Mathematical Theories, which 
bring Glory to the inventors when they 
are communicated to thoſe rhat can reliſh 
them) and which bring no Profic when 
they are locked up, are 'never concealed 
from fuch as ſhew a Defire to learn them ; 
provided that by ſuch a Diſcovery the firſt 
Inventors are not deprived of the Glory 
of their Inventions.; which 'is increaſed 
by publiſhing, it they have before-hand 
taken Care to ſecure their Righr. So 
that we may reaſonably conclude, that 
when Pythagoras 1s commended tor no 
famous Inveation 1n Geometry,” except 
the 47th. Propoſition of the Firſt-Book of 
Euclid, that he brought norhing of more 
Moment, in that Way, with him, out-of 
Egypt ; and therefore, either the _ 
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Diſcoveries that were made in Geometry, 
were made by the Egyprians afterwards ; 
or, which is more probable, they were 
Grecian Superſtructures upon thoſe Foun- 
dations.. *, Beſides, though a Man travel- 
led into Egypr,y+t 4 does not follow from 
thence that he learnt all his Knowledge 
there. _ Sd that though Archimedes and 
Euclid were in Egypt, yet they might, 
for all that, have been Inventors them» 
ſelves of thoſe noble Theorems which are 
in their Writings. In Archimedes's Time 
Greeks lived in Alexandria ; and the 
Learning of Egypt could no more at that 


time be attributed' to the old Egyprians, 
' than the Learning of Archbiſhop Uſper, 


Sir James Ware, and Mr. Dodwell, can 
be attributed to a Succeſſion of thoſe learn- 
ed Iriſþ-men who were ſo conſiderable in 
the Sax0z Times. 

This laſt Confideration is of very great 
Moment ; for few of the Greeks, after 
Plato, went into Egypt purely for Know- 
ledge : and though Plato brought ſeveral 
of his Notions out of Egypi, which he 


interwove into his Philoſophy, yet the 


Philoſophers of the Alexandria School, 
who, for the moſt-part, were Platonifts, 
ſhew by their Way of Writing, and by 
their frequent Citations out of Plato's 


Books, that they choſe. to take thoſe 
| Things 
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Things from the Greciays, which one 
would think might have been had nearer 
home, if they had been of the Original 
Growth of the Country. The tmoſt con- 


. fiderable Propoſitions in Ewclid's Elements 


were attributed to the Greeks ; and we 
have nothing confeſſedly Egyprian, to op- 
poſe to the Writings of Archimedes, Apol- 


lonius Pergaus, or Diophantus : Whereas, 


had. there been any Thing conſiderable, 
it would moſt certainly have been produ- 
ced, or, at leaſt, hinted at, by fome of 
thoſe very learned Egyptians, or rather 
later Greeks born in Egypt ; whoſe Wri- 
tings that treat of the Extent of the Egy- 
ptian Knowledge, are ftill extant. 

Having now examined the Hiffory and 
Geometry of the Egyptians, it will be mach 
eaſter to go through their Pretences, or 
rather the Pretences of their Advocates, 
to Superiority in other Parts of Learning. 
The Egyptians ſeem to have verified the 
Proverb, That he that has but one Eye, u« 4 
Prince among thoſe that have none. This 
was Glory enough ; for it is always very 


\ honourable to be the Firſt, where the 


Strife is concerning Things which are 
worth contending for, 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Natural Philoſophy, Medicine 
and Alchemy of the Ancient Egy- 
ptians. | 


HE Epyptian Natural Philoſophy 
and Phyſick ſhall be joined toge- 
ther, becauſe there is ſo great an Affinity 
between them, that true Notions 1n-el- 
ther Science affiſt the other. Their Phy- 
fick, indeed, was very famous in Homer's 
Tim2: And wonderful Things are told , 
of Hermes, the pretended Father of the 
Chymical Art. But one ought to diſtin- 
guiſh between particular Medicines, how 
noble ſoever, and general Theories found- 
ed upon a due Examination of the Na- 
ture of thoſe Bodies from whence ſuch 
Medicines are drawn, and of the Confti- 
tution and Fabrick of the Bodies of the 
Patients to whom they are to be applied, 
and of the incidental Circumſtances of 
Time and Place ; which are necellary to 
be taken in by a wiſe Phyſician. The 
Stories of the Weſt-Indian Medicines are 
many of them very aſtoniſhing ; and thoſe 
Salvages knew perfectly how to uſe them, 


and yet they were never eſteemed able 
Phy- 
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Phyſicians. This Inftance is applicable 


tothe preſent Queſtion : Ga/ex often men- 


tions Egypriay Remedies in his Treatiſes 
of Medicines, which are numerous and 
large, yet he ſeldom mentions any of 
their Hypotheſes, from which gnly a 
Man can judge whether the Eyyptiens 
were well-grounded Phyſicians, or Empi- 
ricks, This 1s the more remarkable, be- 
cauſe Galez had lived long at Alexandria, 
and commends the Induſtry of the A4le- 
xandrians in cultivating Anatomy, which 
is ſo neceſſary a Part of a Phyſician's Bu- 
{ineſs. | | 

In general therefore we may find, thar 
all the Egyptian Notions of Phyſical Mat- 
ters were built #por Aſtrological and Ma- 


ical Grounds : Either the Influence of a 


particular Planet, or of ſome tutelar Dx- 
mon were ſtill conſidered. Theſe Foun- 
dations are precarious and 1mpious, and 
. they put a Stop to any Increaſe of real 
Knowledge, which might be made upon 
other Principles. He that minds the 
Poſition of the Stars, or invokes the Aid 
' of a D&mon will rarely be ſollicicous to 
examine nicely into the Nature of his Re- 


medies, or the Conſtitution of his Patients, 


without which none of the ancient rational 
Phyſicians believed that any Man could 
arrive at a perfect Knowledge of their 

2 Art. 


— 
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Art. So that if Hippocrates learn'd his 
Skill in Egypt, as it is pretended, the E- 
gyptian Phylicians afterwards took a very 
{tupid Method to run upon imaginary 
Scents, ſo faras even to loſe the Memory 
that they had ever purſued more rational 
Methods. Thoſe tkat would be further 
ſatisfied of the Truth of this Matter of 
Fact, may fnd it abundantly proved in 
Comringius's Diſcourſe of the old Fgyptias 
Medicine (h). 

But we are told, that there was « par- 
ticular ſort of Phyſick, uſed only amongf 
the Egyptian Prieſts, which was kept ſe- 
cret, not only from the Greeks that came 
into their Country for Knowledge, but 
from the Generality of the Natives them- 
ſelves; wherein, by the Help of the 
Grand Elixir, they could do almoſt any 
thing but reſtore Life to the Dead. This 
Elixir, which was a Medicine made with 
the Philoſophers Stone, was a Chymical 

Preparation : And if we may 


(1) De ww & Progreſſu 
Chon pry Ad cre believe Olans Borrichins (i), 


tis Fgyptiorum Co. Che- the. Great and Learned Aa- 

mM _ vocate of the Chymical and 
Qill - 

verſionibus vindicata, Adept Philoſophers, was the 


Invention of Hermes, who was 
contemporary with 1s and Ofiris, whoſe 
Age none ever yet determined, If theſe 
—_— are true, there is no © om_—_ the 

| - the 
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the Egyptians underſtood Nature, at leaſt 
that of Metals, in a very high Degree. 
This is a» Application of Agents to Pa- 
tients (k), which, if made good, will (k) Pagj 
g0 farther than any Afſtrtion commonly ” 
brought to prove the exrent of Egypriaz 
Knowledge : And therefore, I preſume, 

I ſhall nor be thought tedious if I enlarge 
more particularly upon this Queſtion, 
than | have done upon the reſt ; eſpecially 
ſiace there has not been, that I know of, 
any dire&t Anſwer ever Printed to Bor- 
richizs's Book upon this Argument, which 

he wrote againſt the forementioned Diſ- 
courſe of Conringins. 

One may juitly wonder that there 
ſhould have been ſo noble an Art as that 
of turaing baſer Metals into Gold and Sil- 
ver ſo long in theWorld, and yet that there 
{ſhould be fo very little, if any thing, ſaid 
of it in the Writings of the- Ancients. 
To remove this Prejudice therefore, all 
the fabulous Stories of the Greeks have, 
by Men of fertile Inventions, been given 
out to be diſguiſed Chymical Arcazs. 
fl 0u's Golden Fleece, which he brought 
rom Colchzs was only a Receipt fo make 
the Philoſophers Stone, and Medea reſto» 
red her Father-in-Law, #/oz, to his Youth 
again by the Grand Elixir. Borrichins is 
very confident that the Egypriay Kings 
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built the Pyramids with the Treaſures 
that their Furnaces afforded them, ſinceif 
there were ſo many Thouſand Talents ex- 
ended in Leeks and Onions,as Herodotus 
tells us there were, which muſt needs 
have been an'inconſiderable Sum in Com- 
pariſon of the whole - Expence of the 
Work, one cannot imagine how- they 
could have raiſed Money enough to de- 
fray the Charge of the Work any other 
Way. And ſince Borrichius, - Facobus 
Tollius has. ſet out a Book called Fortuita, 
wherein he makes moſt of the Old My- 


_ thology to be Chymical Secrets. 


But though Borrichius may believe that 
he can find' ſome obſcure Hints of this 
Great Work in the: Heathen Mytholo- 
gifts, and in ſome ſcattered Verſes of the 
Ancient Poets, which according to him 
they themſelves' did not fully underſtand 
whea they: wrote them ; yet this 15 cer- 
tain, That the ancienteſt Chymical Wri- 
ters now extant, cannot be proved to have 
been ſo old as the Age of Auguſtus, Con- 
r:ingins believes that Roſiemus Panopolita is 
the.oldeſt Chy mical Author that we have, 
whom he ſets lower than Con#antine the 
Great. That perhaps may be a Miſtake ; 
for Borrichius, who had read them both 
in 37S. in the Frexch King's Library, 
age very plauſible Arguments to prove 

that 
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that Olymprodorus, who wrote Commen- 
taries upon ſome of the Chymical Dif- 
courſes of . Zoſimus, was 150 Years older 
than Coxſtantize, becauſe he mentions the 
Alexandrian Library in the Temple of 
Serapis, as aftually in being, which in 
Ammianus Marcellinus's Time, who was 
contemporary with Ju/iaz the Apoſtate, 
was only talked of, as a thing deſtroyed 
long before. I don't mean that which was 
burnt in Julius Cz/ar's Time, but one afe 
terwards erected out of the ſcattered Re- 
mains that were ſaved from that great 
Conflagration, which is mentioned by 
Tertulliay, under the Name of Prolemee*s 


Library at Alexanaria. If this Zoſimus 


is the ſame whom Galez mentions, for 
a Remedy for ſore Eyes, in his 4th. Book 
of Topical Medicines, then both he and 
Olympiodorus might have been conſidera- 
bly older; and yet have lived ſince our 
Bleſſed Saviour's Time. However, be their 
Age what it will, they wrote to them- 
ſelves, and their Art was as little known 
afterwards as it was before ; Julius Fir- 
micss is the Firſt Author that has mentio- 
ned Alchemy, either by Name, or by an 
undiſputed Circumlocution ; and he dedi- 
cated his Book of A#rology to Conſtantine 
the Great, Manilias indeed (who is ſup- 
poſed to have lived in Azguſtis's Time) 
B+ Fer. 1 
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in the 4th. Book of his Aftronomicon, 
where he gives an Account of thoſe that 


are bora uuder Capricorn,has theſe Words, 


m—_—— ſcrataricecae metalls, 
Depoſit as & opes, terreq; exuere venas, 
 Materiemg; manu certz duplicarter arte : 


which laſt Verſe ſeems to be a Deſcrip- 
tion of Alchemy : But beſides that, the 
Verſe is ſuſpeQed to be ſpurious ; even 
the Age of Manilius himſelf is not with- 
out Controverlie ; ſome making him con- 
temporary with the Younger Theodofius, 
aad conſequently later than Firmicus him- 
{elf. We may expect to have this Que- 
tion determined, when my moſt Learned 
Friend Mr. Bentley ſhall oblige the World 
with his Cenſures and Emenadations of that 
Elegant Poet. 2 

But if theſe Grecian Chymiſts have the 
utmoſt Antiquity allowed them that Bor- 
richizs deſires, it will ſignific little to de- 
duce their Art from Hermes, ſince Men 
might pretend that their Art was derived 
from him in Zofmus's Days, and yet come 
many Thouſand Years ſhort of it, if we 
follow the Accounts of Manerho. Where- 
fore, though this is but a negative Argu- 
ment, yet it ſeems to be unanſwerable, 


becauſe. if there had been ſuch an Art, 
ſome 
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ſome of the Greeks and Romaxs, who 

were ſucceſſively Maſters of Egypr, would 

have mentioned it at leaſt, before Zpſp- 
 muss Time. Such a Notice whether 

with Approbation, or Contempt,had been 
ſufficient to aſcertain the Reality of ſuch 

a Tradition, Tacitus (1) tells us that Nero Ph 
ſent into Africa to find ſome Gold, that was ** 
pretended to be hid under Ground : This 

would have been an excellent Opportu- 

nity for him to have examined into this 
Tradition, or to have puniſhed thoſe, who 

either fal{ly pretended to an Art which 

they had not, or would not diſcover the 

true Secret ; which 1n his Opinion would 

have been equally criminal; and had 

Nero done it, P/izy would have told us 

of it, who was very inquiſitive tocolle& 

all the Stories he could find of every thing 

that he treats about, whereof Gold (m) ( n) nar. 
is one that is not ſlightly paſſed over ; and Hiſt. Lib. 
beſides, he never omits a Story becauſe pony 
it appears ſtrange, and incredible, if we z, 4. * 
may judge of what he has left out, by 

what he has put in, but often ranges the 
wonderful Qualities of natural Bodies 

under diftiadt Heads, that they might 

be the more obſerved. 

To evade the Force of this Argument, 
Borrichius ( n ) ſays that the Egyptians (=) Herm. 
were afraid of their Conquerours, and ſo ©" 
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induſtriouſly concealed their Art. But 
there is a wide Difference between con- 
cealing the Rules and Precepts of an Art, 
and concealing the Memory that ever 
there was ſuch an Art. If it was ever 
known. before the Perfiaz Conquelt, as 
by his Account - of the Erection of the 
Pyramids, which were built many Ages 
before Cambyſes's Time, it 1s plain he 
believes it was, though we ſhould allow 
it to have been in few Hands, it is not 
credible that this Art of making Gold 
{hould never have been pretended to be- 
fore Dzocleſian's Time, who is reported 
by S#:das to have burnt great Numbers 
of Chymical Book, which gave an Ac- 
count of the Proceſs. Whereas after- 
wards, ever now and then, Footſteps 
of cheating Alchemiſts are to be met with 
in the Greek Hitltorians. It was not poſ- 
fible ro pretend to greater Secrecy in the 
Manner of their Operations, than is now 
to be found in all the Wricings of Mo- 
dera Adept Philoſophers ( as they call 
themſelves.) And yet theſe Men, who 
will not reveal their Proceſs, would think 
themſclves afiroated, if any Man ſhould 

queſtion the real Exiſtence of their Art. 
But the Hypotheſis of thoſe who find 
Chymical Secrets in Homer, Virgil, and 
the reit .of the ancient Poets, is liable to 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral Exceptions taken Notice of neither 
by Conringzus nor Borrichias. 

r. They fay that when J-/on heard that 
the King of Colchis had a Book writ upon 
a Ram's-skin, wherein was the Proceſs of 
the Philofopher's Stone, he went with 
the Argonauts to fetch it. Here it may 
be objected, 1. That it is not likely that 
Seſoffris, who conquered Colchis, would 
ever ſuffer the Ezyptiaz Prieſts to reveal 
{uch a Secret to that conquered People. 
Dzoclefian according to them burnt all the 
Chymical Books that he could find ia 
Egypt, that the Egyptians might not re- 
bel, when they were deprived of that 
F und, which ſupported their Wars. And 
Borrichins ſuppoſes that the Egypriaz 
Priefts uſed this Art chiefly ro ſupply the 


Expences of their Kings. 2. How came 


aſou and the Argonants not to grow 
richer by this Fleece ? Ir cannot be preten- 
ded that it was concealed from them, be- 
cauſe it was like the Books of the Modern 
Adepti, written in ſo obſcure a Stile, that 
it was unintelligible for want of a Ma- 
ſter; ſince Medea was with Jaſoz, who 
had the Secret, what or how great ſoe- 
ver 1t was. 3. Since the Grec/ans were 
not tied to Secrecy, how came their 'Tra- 
ditions to be ſo obſcure, that thoſe Paf- 
ſages in Apollezrus Rhadins's Argonauticks 
which 
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which are ſuppoſed to be meant of the 
Grand Elixir, were never applied to a 
Chymical Senſe, till the Writings of Sy- 
neſius, Roſmmmus, and the other old Grecian 
Chymiſts appeared ? Eſpecially fince, 4. 
Apollonius Rhodius himſelf was an Alexax- 
drian Greek, born in Egypt, and fo could 
eaſily acquaint himſelf with the Tradi- 
tions of that Country, which he, origi- 
nally of anorher Nation, was under no 
Obligation to conceal. 

2. The Chymilts, at leaſt Borrichins 
for them, own Demotritus's Books to be 


genuine, upon the Credit of Zyfimus who 
quotes them : If they are, this pretended 


Secrecy falls to the Ground : For Dems- 
eritus affirms, That he learnt his Art 
from Oftanes a Mede, who was ſent by 
the Kings of Perſia into Egypt, as Go- 
vernour of the Egyptian Prieſts, Then 
the Secret was divulged to ſome of the 
Conquerours of their Country. If ſo, 
why no more Tradition of it? If not the 
Proceſs it ſelf, yet at leaſt the Memory 
that once there was ſuch a Proceſs? 
Which would have been enough for this 


Purpoſe. The ſame Queſtion may be 


asked of Democritus, ro whom Oftanes 
revealed it. This will weaken Zopſimus's 
Credit asan Antiquary, upon whoſe Af- 


{ſertion moſt of this pretended Antiquity 
| is 
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is founded, _ Since at the ſame Time 
that he objeAts the Secrecy of the ancient 
Egyptian Frieſts, as a Reaſon why the 
Memory of this Art was ſo litcle known, 
he owns himſclf obliged to a Greek, who 
had it from the Egypriams at Second 
Hand. | 

But how will theſe Pretenders to re- 
mote Antiquity, who tell us, that Moſes, 
by his Skill in Chymiſtry, ground the 
Golden Calf to Powder, reconcile a Paſ- 
ſage in Theophraſtus to their Pretenſions ? 
He, ſpeaking of Quickſilver (0), ſays that (9) Lib. 
the Art of extrafting it from Cinnabar © a 

was not known till go Years before his 
Time, when it was firſt found out by 
Callias ani Athenian. Can we think that 
the Egyprians could hinder theſe inqui- 
ſitive Grec/ans, who ſtaid ſo long in their 
Country, from knowing that there was 
ſuch a Metal as Mercury ? Or could theſe 
Egyptians make Goid without it? If they 

' _ could, they might reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
the I/raelites could make Brick without 
Straw, ſince they could make Gold and 
Silver without that, which Modern Adepr# 
affirm to be the Seed of all Metals. Theo- 
phraſtus's Words are too general, to ad- 
mit of an Objetion, as if he believed 
that Calizas's Invention ought to be li- 
mited to his own Country. This, join'd 
£0 
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to the great Silence of the Ancients, e- 
ſpecially Ferodotus and Diodorus Siculuns, 
who dwell ſo long upon the Egyptian 
Arts and Learning, concerning -moit of 
the wonderful Phenomena of that extra- 
vagant Metal, plainly ſhews that there 
were no Traditions of ſuch mighty things 
to. be done by it, as the Alchemiſt's Books 
are full of. Borrichius therefore recurrs 
to his old Subterfuge, Egyprien Secrecy, 
and finds ſome doubtful at leaft,- if not 
fabulous, Stories of Daedalus, and I[carns,; 
and the Poetical Age, which he oppoſes 
to the politive Teſtimony of Theophras 
fas. Perhaps this--may be thoughr ro be 
begging the Queſtion, fince ſome who 
have writtea of the Philoſophers Stone, 
have taught that their Mercury has no Af- 
finity with common Mercury: Which has 
led many . Perſons to try ſeveral extrava- 
gant Proceſlzs to find it out, But Ezre- 
news Philalethes, who is look'd upon as 
one of rhe cleareſt Writers that has ever 
written upen this Subject ; ſays expreſs» | 

(p) Enar- Iy. that (p) Natural Mercury Philoſophts | 

ratio Meri cally prepared is the Philoſophical Menſtru- 

Gebr: Me- HB, and the diſſolvent Mercury. 

+"  Afterſo long an Enquiry into the An- 

; tiquity of this Art of tranſmuting Metals, 
it will be asked perhaps, what may be 
thought of che Art it ſelf. I mult needs - 
2 ſay 
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 fay, I cannot tell what Judgment to make 
of it: The Pretences to Iriſpiration, and 
that Enthuſiaſtick Cant, which run 
through the Writings of almoſt all the 
Alchemiſt3, ſeem 10 like Impoſture, that 
one would be tempted to think that it 
was only a Deſign carried on from Age 
to. Age, to delude Mankind : and it is 
not eaſy to imagine why God ſhould hear 
the Prayers of thoſe that deſire to be rich. 
If, as they pretend, it was Zeal for the 
cood of Mankind that made them take 
ſuch Pains to find out ſuch noble Medi- 
Cines as ſhould free Men: from the moſt 
 obſtinate Diſcaſes to. which our Natures 
are ſubject, why do they not commu- 
nicate them, and leave the Proceſs in 
Writing plainly to Poſterity, if they are 
afraid of . Danger for. themſelves : Con- 
cern for the Welfare of Mankind and af- 
fected Secrecy, ſeem here inconſiſtent 
things: Men. of ſuch mortified Tem- 
pers, and publick Spirits ought not to. 
be concerned, though Gold or Silver were 
made as common as Lead, or Tin, pro- 
" vided that the Elixir which ſhould re- 
move all Diſeaſes were once known. . +. 

Though theſe are. reaſonable -Prejudi- 
ces againft . the Belief of the Truth of 
this. Operation, yet one. can. hardly, rell 


how to contradict a Traditioa ſo general,; 
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; and ſo very well atteſted {qJ. 
(4) = Saves ogy So many Men,methinks, could 
mie, & Morbofiz Epiſto- not have cheated the World 
_ 8 r/err ſucceſsfully ſo long, 1t ſome 
— ” Jeelem had not been ſincere : And, to 
uſe a Proverb in their own 
Way, ſo much Smoak could ſcarce have laſted 
ſo long without ſome Fire, Till the ſemi- 
nal Principles from which Metals are 
compounded, are perfettly known, the 
Poſſibility of the Operation cannot be diſ- 
proved : Which Principles, as all orher 
real Eſſences of things, are concealed 
from us. But as a wiſe Man cannot, 
perhaps, without Raſhneſs disbelieve 

what is ſo confidently aſſerted, ſo he ought 
not to ſpend much Time and Coſt, about 
trying whether it will ſucceed, - till ſome 
of the Adepti ſhall be ſo kind as to give 

him the Receipt. 

By what has been ſaid it 1s evident, 
what Opinion one ought to have of the 
Chymical Skill of the ancient Egyprians: |! 
Though it is moſt probable that the Art | 
owes its Original to them, from whom it 
receives its Name: But this Original is ' 

- much too late to do Sir William Temples 
Hypotheſis any Service. AF 

But it 1s high "Time to leave the Egyp- | 
tian Phyſick, and therefore, -I ſhall only 
add One or Two Inftances of their Sk:{/ 

in 
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in Anatomy, and {o paſs on. Gellzus (7) (r) Nod- 
and Macrobius (ſ) obſerve ; the one from X 
Appion, who wrote of the Egyptians; the (ry gaur- 
other from the Egyptian Prieſts themſelves, nal. 1, 5. - 
that there is a particular Nerve thar goes ©P- 13+ 
from the Heart to the little Finger of the 
Left-Hand, for which Reaſon they al- 
ways wore Rings upon that Finger ; and 
the Prieſts dipped that Finger i their per- 
fumed Ointments ; this being ridiculed 
by Conrizgins, Borrichius (t) aſſures us (t) Herm} 
that he always found ſomething to coun- 3*2!P*- 
tenance this Obſervation upon cutting © 
of his Nails to the quick : P/izy in the 
, 37th. Chapter of the 11h, Book of his 
Natural Hiſtory, and Cenſorinus in the 
17th, Chapter of his little Book De Dze 
Natali, give this following Reaſon from 
Dioſcorides the Aftrologer, why a Man 
cannot live above a Hundred Years, be- 
cauſe the Alexandriay Embalmers obſer- 
ved a conſtant Increaſe and Diminution 
of Weighr of the Hearts of thoſe ſound 
Perſons whom they opened, whereby they 
| ,, Judged of their Age. They found that 
' the Hearts of Infants of a Year old weigh» 
ed two Drachms, and this Weight en- 
creaſed Annually by two Drachms every 
Year till Men came to the Age of Fifty 
Years: At which Time they as gradually 
decreaſed till they came to an Hundred, 
K 2 when, 
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when, for want of a Heart, they muſt ne- 
ceſlarily die. 

To theſe two Inſtances of the Crzrical- 
neſs of Egyptian Anatomy I ſhall add one of 
their Curioſities in Natural Enquiries ; and 
that is, their Kpowleage of the Cauſe of the 
Annual Overflowing of the Nile. This, 
which was the conſtant Wonder of the 
Old World, was a Phenomenon ſeldom 
over-looked by the Greek Philoſophers : 
Seven of whoſe Opinions are reckoned 
up by Platarch, in the Firſt Chapter of 
the Fourth Book of his Opinions of the 
Philoſophers. If Curioſity generally at- 
tends a Deſire of Knowledge, and grows 
along with it, then the Egyprian Prieſts 
were inexcuſably negligent, that they did 
not know that the ſwelling of the Nz/e 
proceeded from the Rains that fell in 
Ethiopia, which raiſing the River at cer- 
tain Seaſons, made that overflowing of the 
Flats of Egypr. One would think that 
in Seſoftris's Time the Egyptian Prieſts 
had Acceſs enough into Ethiopia; and 
whoever had once been in that Coun» 
try could have reſolved that Problem, 


without any Philoſophy... It was known 


indeed in Plato's Time, for then the 
Prieſts told it to Ewdoxns ; but Thales, De- 
wocritus, and Herodotus, who had all en- 
quired of the Egyptians, give ſuch un- 
couth 
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couth Reaſons, as ſhew that they only 
ſpoke by gueſs. Thales thinks. that -the 
Etefian Winds blew at that Time of the 
Year againſt the Mouths of the River, ſo 


that the freſh Water finding no Vent, 


was beaten back upon the Land. De- 
mocritus ſuppoſes that the Northern 
Snows being melted by the Summer 
Heats, are drawn up in Vapours into the 
Air, which Vapours circulating towards 
the South, are by the Coldneſs of the 
Etefian Winds condenſed into Rain, by 


- which the W-leis raiſed. Herodotus thinks 


that an equal Quantity of Water comes 
from the Fountains in Summer and Win- 
ter, only in Summer there are greater 
Quantities of Water drawn up by the Sun, 
and in Winter leſs, and ſo by Conſequence 
all that Time it overflowed. Democritus's 
Opinion of the Phenomenon ſeems not 
amiſs, though his Hypotheſis of the Cauſe 
of it is wrong 1n all Probability : Yer it 
is plain, That Plutarch. did not believe it 


to be the ſame with that which the Egyp- : 
tian Prieſts gave to Eudoxus, which is - 
the only true one, becauſe he ſets them 


both down apart. The Cauſe of this 
wonderful Phenomenon could not be pre- 
tended to be a Secret ; no Honour could 
be got by concealing a thing, the pre- 


tended Ignorance whereof was rather a 
K 3 Diſgrace. 
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Diſgrace. Thoſe Egyptian Prieſts, whoſe 
Buſineſs it was to gather Knowledge, 
mult have had an extraordinary Love tor 
a ſedentary Life, or have been averſe to 
inform themſelves from others, more than 
the reft of viankind, who would not be 
at the Pains either to learn what Seſo- 
ftris's Soldiers could have told them, or 
to go about Two Hundred Miles South- 
ward to ſearch for that, which they muſt 
certainly have often reaſoxed about, if they 
were {uch Philoſophers as they pretended 
to be. 

Nay, by the Curioſity of the Greeks 
we are {ure they did reaſon about it ; they 
thought it as much a Wonder as we can 
do now : Rather more, becauſe they 
knew of no other Rivers, that overflow 
at periodical Seaſons like it, as ſome are 
now known to do in the Eaſt-Indtes. 

Upon the whole Matter, after a par- 

"ticular Search into the whole Extent of 
Egyptian Learning, there ſeems to be no 
Reaſon to give-the Egyptians the Pre- 
eminence 1n point of Knowledge above 
all Mankind. However, conſidering the 
great Labour which is requiſite to form 
the Firſt Notions of any part of Lear- 
ning, they deſerve great Applauſe for 
what they diſcovered, and ought to have 
proportionable Grains of Allowance © 
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what they left unhniſhed : So that when 
the Holy Scriptures («) aſſure us that (u) aas 
Moſes was $killed in all the Learning of Vt 22- 
: the Fgypreans, they give him the greateſt - ' 
'* - Character for humane Knowledge that 
: could then be given toany Man. The 
Egyptian Performances in ArchiteQture 
were very wonderful, and the Chara- 
cter which Hadriaz the Emperour gives 
them, that they found Employmeats for 
all Sorts of Perſons, the Blind, the Lame, 
the Gouty, as well as the ſtrong and 
healthy, ſhews that it was natural to the 
Egyptians to be always buſied about 
_ ſomething uſeful. 'The Art of Brewing 
Mault-drinks was very anciently aſcri- 
bed (w) to the Egyptians as the firſt In- (wn) Hero- 
ventors, for which theſe Northern Na- junetts © 
tions are not a little beholding to them. Lib. x. 
Their Laws have, by thoſe who have 
taken the greateſt Pains (x) to deſtroy the (* om 
Reputation of their Learning in other medicins 
things, been acknowledged to be very Herme- 
wiſe, and worth going ſo far as Pytha-** 
goras, Solon and Lycurgus did to fetch 
them. So that if Sir William Temphe had 
extolled their Learning with any other ' 
Deſign than that of diſparaging the 
Knowledge of the preſent Age, there 
would have been no Reaſon to oppoſe 


R his Aſſertions, 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Learning of the Ancient Chal- 


deans and Arabians. 


H E Chaldeans and the Arabs are 
' | the People that lie next in Sir W:t- 
Lam Temple's Road, We may pronounce 
with ſome Certainty, 1. 'That the Chal- 
dean Aſtronomy . could not be very va- 
luable, ſince, as we know ' from YVitrs- 
wius, and others, they had not .diſcover- 
ed that the Moon. is an Opake Body. 
Whether their Aſtronomical Obſervations 
were older than their Monarchy, is un- 
ecrtain : If they were not, then in 4/le- 
Sander the Great's Time they could not 
challenge an Antiquity of above Five or 
Six Hundred Years. I mention Alexay- 
der, becauſe he is ſaid to have ſent vaſt 
Numbers of Obſervations from Babylon, 
to his Maſter Ariſtotle. The Aſſyrian 
Monarchy, of which the Chal/dean might 
not improperly be called a Branch, pre- 
tends, indeed, to great Antiquity : Great 
Things are told of WVizus. and Semiramrr, 
who is more than once mentioned. by 
Sir Wiliam Temple, in thele Eſſays, for 
her Victories, and her Skill in Garden- 
| es ing : 
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ing ; but theſe Accounts are, very pro- 


bably, fabulous, for the following Rea- 


Till the Time of Tiglath-Pileſer and | 
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Pul, we hear no News of any Aſſrian 


Monarchs in the Jewiſh Hiſtory. In 4=s- 


raphel's Time, who was overthrown by 
Abraham and his Family, in the Vale of © 


S:iadim, the Kings of Chaldea ſeem to have 


been no other than thoſe of Canaan, Cap- 


tains of Hords, or Heads of Clans: And 
Amraphel was Tributary to Chedorlaomer 
King of E/am, whoſe Kingdom lay to the 
Faſt of Babylon, beyond the River Tigre. 


_ Chuſhan Riſhathaim King of Meſopotamia, 


who was overthrown ſome Apes after by 
Othoniel, the Iſra«litiſh Judge, does not 
ſeem to have been a mighty Prince : It 
may be faid, indeed, that he was Gene- 
ral to ſome Aſſyrian Monarch ; but that 
is begging the Queſtion, ſince there is no- 
thing which can favour ſuch an Afertion 
in the Book of. Judges. | 
But whea the 4ſſyriazs and Babylonians 
come once to be mentioned in the FJewiſb 
Hiſtory, they occurr in almoſt every Page 
of the Old Teſtament. : There: are fre- 
quent Accounts of Pal, Tiglath- Pileſer, 
Shalmanezer, Sennacherib ,, Efar-haddop, 
Nebuchadnezzar,. Evil-merodach, Belſhaz- 
zar ; and who not? But-theſe Kings lived 

I within 
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within a narrow Compals of Time ; the 
oldeſt of them but a few Ages before Cy- 
7us, This would not ſuit with that pro- 
digious Antiquity which they challenged 
to themſelves. ' The Truth is, Herodotrs, 
who knew nothing of it, being filent, 
Cteſias draws up a new. Scheme of Hiſto- 
ry, much more pompous ; and from him, 
or rather, perhaps, from Reroſus, who 
was Contemporary with Maxetho, and 
ſeems to have carried on the'ſame Deſign 
for Chaldes, which Maxetho undertook 
for Egypt, Diodorus Siculus, Pompezins 
Trogas,  Euſebins, - Syncellus, and all the 
Ancients that take notice of the 4([yriar 
Hiſtory, have afterwards copied. | 

Creſias knew 'he ſhould be ſtraitned to 
find Employment for ſo many Kings for 
Thirteen Hundred Years ; and ſo he ſays, 
they did little memorable after Semira- 
2's Time. - Sir William Temple employs 
them 1n Gardening; / As if it were pro- 
bable that a great Empire: could lie {till 
for above a Thouſand Years ; or that no 
Popular Generals ſhould wreſt the Reins 
out of the Hands of ſuch drowzy Maſters 


in all that Time. No Hiſtory but: this 


can give an Igſtance of a Family that 
laſted for above a Thouſand Years, with- 
out any Interruption : And of all its Kings, 
aot one 1s {aid to reign leſs than Nineteen, 

but 
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but ſome Fifty five Years. The healthieſt 
Race that ever was heard of ; of whom, 


in Thirteen Hungred Years, not one died 


an untimely Death. .If any Thing can 


| * be ſhowed like this in any other Hiſtory, 


Sacred or Profane, it will be eaſie to be- 
lieve whatſoever 1s afferted upon this 
Subject, 

If therefore the Chaldean Learning was 
no older than their Monarchy, it was of 
no great Standing, if compared with the 
Egyptian. The Account of Nebuchgd- 
aez&ar's Dream, in the 2d. Chapter of 
Daniel, ſhews the Chaldean Magick to 


. have been downright Knavery ; ſince Ne- 


buchadnezzar might reaſonably expe& 
that thoſe ſhould-tell him what his Dream 
was, who pretended to interpret it when 
it was told them ; both equally requiring 
a ſuper-natural Aſſiſtance : Yet there lay 
their chiefeſt Strength ; or, at leaſt, they 
ſaid ſo: Their other Learning is all loſt. 
However, one can hardly believe that it 
was ever very great, that conſiders how 
little there remains of real Yalue, that was 
learnt from the Chaldeavs. The Haſtory 
of Learning is not ſo lamely-conveyed to 
us, but ſo much would, in all probability, 
have eſcaped the general Ship-wrack, as 
that, by what was ſaved, we might have 
been able to gueſs at what was lot. M 
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If the Learning of theſe Ancient Chat 
deans came as near that of the Arabs as 
their Countries did, one may give a very 
good Judgment of its Extent. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple obſerves, that Countries lit- 
tle expoſed to Invaſions, preſerve Know- 
ledge better than others that are perpe- 
tually harraſſed by a Foreign Enemy ; 
and by Conſequence, whatſoever Learn- 
ing the Arabs had, they kept; unleſs we 
ſhould ſuppoſe that they loſt it through 
Careleſneſs. We never read of any Con- 
queſts that pierced into the Heart of. 4ra- 
bia the Happy, Mahomet's Country, be- 


fore the Beginning of the Saracerx Empire. 


It is very ſtrange therefore, if, in its Paſ- 
ſage through this noble Country, 1nha- 
bited by a ſprightly, ingenious People, 
Learning, like Quick-Silver, ſhould run 
through, and leave ſo few of its Influen- 
ces.behind 1t. Tt 1s certain that the Arabs 
were not a learned People when they 
over-ſpread 4fisa : So that when after- 
wards they tranſlated the Grecian Learn- 

10g into their own Language, they had 
very little of their own, - which was not 
taken from thoſe Fountains. © Their 4- 
ftroxomy and Aſtrology was taken from 
Ptolemee, their Philoſophy from Ariſtotle, 
their Medicks from Galex ; and ſo on. 


Ariſtotle and Euclid were frſt tranſlated 
into 


« 
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into Latin, from Arabick Copies; and 
thoſe Barbarous Tranſlations were the 
only Elements upon which the Weſtern 
School-mex and Mathematicians built. If 
they learnt any thing conſiderable elfſe- 
where, it might be Chymiſfry and Alche- 
1y from the Egyptians ; unleſs we ſhould 
{ay that they tranſlated Syneſeus, or Zoſe- 
mus, or ſome other Grecian Chymiſts. 
Hence it follows, that the Arabs bor- 
rowed the greateſt part, at leaſt, of their 
Knowledge from the Greeks, though they 
had much greater Advantages of Cem- 
municating with the more Eaſtern Parts 


| of the World, than either Greeks or Ro- 


mans ever had. They could have ac- 
quainted us with all that was rare and 
valuable amongſt thoſe Ancient Sages. 
The Saracez Empire was under one Head 
in Al»-a»zor's Lime ; and was almoſt as 
far extended Eaſtward as ever afterwards. 
His Subjects had a free Paſſage, from the 
Tazus to the Gapges ; and being united 
by the common Bond of the ſame Reli- 
gion, the Brachmans, ſome of whom did, 
in all probability, embrace the Mahometan 
Faith, would not be ſhy of revealing 
what they knew,to their 4rabian Maſters. 
By this Means, the Learning of the Egy- 
ptians, Chaldeaxs, Indians, Greeks and A- 
rabs, ran 15 one common Channel, "For 

_ feveral 
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ſeveral Ages, Learning was ſo much in 
Faſhion amongſt them, and they took 
ſuch Care to bring it all into their own 
Language, that ſome of the learnedeſt 
Jews, Maimonides 1n particular, wrote in 
Arabick, as much as in their own Tongue. 
So that we might reaſonably have ex- 
peed to have found greater Treaſures 
in the Writings of theſe learned Mahome- 
tans, than ever were diſcovered before : 
And yet thoſe that have been converſant 
with their Books ſay, that there is little 
to be found amongſt them, which any 
Body might not have underſtood as well 
as they, if he had carefully ftudied the 
Writings of their Greciaz Mafters. There 
have been ſo many Thouſands of Arabick 
and Perfick MSS. brought over into Ex- 
rope, that our learned Men can make as 
g00d, nay, perhaps, a better Judgment 
of the Extent of their Learning, than can 
be made, at this diſtance, of the Greek. 
There are vaſt Quantities of their Aftro- 
nomical Obſervations in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and yet Mr. Greaves and Dr. Ed- 
ward Bernard, two very able Judges, 
have given the World no Account of any 
Thing out of them, which thoſe Arabian 
Aſtronomers did not, or might not have 
learnt from Prolemee's Almageſt, if we ſet 
alide their Obſervations whixh their Gre« 

cian 
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cian Maſters taught them to make ; 
which, to give them their due, Dr. Ber- 
zard commends, as much more valuable 
than is commonly believed, in a Letter 
to Dr. Huntingdon, printed in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſattions, containing their 
Obſervations of the Latitudes of Twenty 
of the moſt eminent of the Fixed Stars. 
We owe, indeed, to them alone the Way 
of Counting by Ten Cyphers, aſcending 
beyond Ten in a Decuple Proportion 3 
which is of unſpeakable Uſe in Aſtrono- 
mical and Algebraical Calculations, and, 
indeed, in all Parts of Arithmetick, The 
Uſe of Chymiftry in Phyſick, together 
with ſome of the moſt conſiderable Chy< 
: mical Preparations, which have led the 
! Way to moſt of the late Diſcoveries that 
/ have been made in that Art, and in Ne- 
tural Philoſophy by its Means, have been 
unanimouſly aſcribed to the Arabs by 
thoſe Phyſicians that have ſtudied thetr 
Books (y). Though, in Stritneſs, the Cy) Vide 
whole Arabian Learning, with all their Mono 
Inventions, what, and how great ſoever Langclor- 
they were, may be reckoned as Modern, *- - 
according to Sir William Temple's Compu- 
tation. But I am willing to give it up, 
and content my ſelf with what has been 
done by the learned Men of theſe two 
laſt Ages, ſince the Greeks brought their 


Learning 
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Learning along with them into Iraly, 
upon the Taking of C onſt antinople by the 
Turks. Atleaſt, this is evident, that the 
old Arabian Learning could never be any 
one of thoſe Fountains from whence the 
Grecian might have been drawn ; and 


ſo can never be urged as ſuch by thoſe 


who give an Account of the Hiſtory of 
Learning. 


C H A P. XII. 
of the Learning of the Chineſes 


Y this Time, I am afraid, I ſhall 

be thought as tedious as an 1riþ 
T ale-teller, fit for nothing. but to lull my 
Reader aſleep : But there is but one Stage 
more left ; and though it is a great Way 
off, yet 1t may be eaſily reached upon Pa- 
per, and then will be as eaſily diſpatched. 
For China, we are told, is a charming 
Country, and therefore moſt proper to 
be thought upon at the End of a tedious 
Diſcourſe. 

Sir William Temple knows very well, 
That the whole Chineſe Hiſtory depends 
napon the ſole Authority of a; 

an 
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and thoſe Miſſionaries who publiſhed 


Confacins lately at Paris. Martinins (z) (2) Hiſt 
tells his Reader that he was obliged to _ Pre- 


learn Sixty Thouſand independent Cha- * 


. rTaQters before he could read the Ch 


Authors with Eaſe. This is, without all 
doubt, an excellent Method to propa- 
oate Learning, when Eight, or Ten of 
the beſt Years of a Man's Life muſt be 
ſpent in learning to read. 'The molt 
ds Specimen of Chineſe Learn- 
ing that we have, is in the Writings of 


Confucins; which if F. Couplet and his 


Companions had Printed under their own 
Names, Sir Will;am Temple would have 


* been one of the firſt (a) that would have ( a ) pags 
called thoſe Rules and Inſtruttions diſconr- 179. 


ſed - of with great Compaſs of Kyowledge, 
Excellence of Senſe, Reach of Wit, illu- 


ſtrated with Elegance of Stile, and Apt- 
neſs of Similitudes and Examples, an in- 
coherent Rhapſody of moral Sayings, 


which good Senſe and tolerable Experi- 
ence might have furniſhed any Man 
with. 


Knowledge, but their own Confucian E- 
thicks, ignoble and mechanical, why are 
the Enropeay Miſlionaries ſo much re- 
ſpeed for their Skill in Medicine and 
Mechanicks? So much Knowledge in Mas 

L rhematicks 


If the Chineſes think every part of 
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thematicks as will but juſt ſerve an Alma- 
nack-maker,will do their Buſineſs. F. Yer- 
briſt ſays ina Litter Printed ſome Years 
ſince in the Philoſophical Tranſafions , 
That the Honours which were paid him 
in the Emperour's Court, were 1n a great 
Meaſure owing to his teaching the Em- 
perour to find the Time of the Night by 
the fixed Stars and an Aſtrolable : This 
ſhews that the Chineſes were very mean- 
ly skilled 1n theſe things; and it is pro- 


bable, that thoſe who are ignorant of 


ſuch ordinary Matters, ſeldom carry their 

Speculations to a much greater Height. 
Martinins and Trigautias, who lived 
long in China, were able fully to inform 
the World of the Extent of the Chineſe 
Knowledge s and the Pains which Mar- 
:inins has taken to write the Hiſtory, 
and to ſtate the Geography of that migh- 
ty Empire, 1s a ſufficient Indication of 
his great Willingneſs to advance its Re- 
putation in Exrope. The Chineſes are 
allowed to be a fſagacious and induſtri- 
ous People, and their Skill in many me- 
chanical Arts ſhew them to be ſo; ſo that 
if cheyhad ever applied themſelves to Lear- 
ning 1n good earneſt, and that for near 
{0 longa Time, 2s their Hiſtory pretends 
co, there is no Queitioa but we ſhould 
have heard much more of their Progreſs. 
And 
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And therefore whatfoever can be ſaid of 
Chineſe Knowledge can never be of any 
Weight, as long as ſmall Skill in Phyſick 
and Mathematicks ſhall be enough to pro- 


' tet the European Miſſionaries 1a a Court 


where they themſelves are eſteemed the 
oreateſt Scholars, and honoured accor- 
dingly. 

But the Chineſe Phyſick is wonder- 
fully commended by Dr. Yofrus and 


| Sir William Temple () : The Phyſicians ex- (b) pag 


* cel in the Knowledge of the Pulſe, and of *19 180 
' all ſimple Medicines, and go little further : 
/ Neither need they ; for 4» the firſt, they 
* are ſo skillful, that they preteud not only 


; to tell by it, how many Hours or Days & 
* fick Man may laſt ; but how many Tears 4 


q NES odoss x = BEIGE 43) aha _ X : 
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| Man in perfett ſeeming Health may live, 


in Caſe of no Accident or Violence ; and 


| by Simples they pretend to relieve all Diſ- 


eaſes that Nature will allow to be cured. 


! What this boaſted Skill is, may be ſeen 


in the little Tracts of the Chineſe Phyſick 
publiſhed by Andrew Cleger (c); but becauſe (c) Speci- 
tew will in all Probability have Patience _ _ 
to go through with them, ſince they are c. Fo 
not very pleaſant to read, I ſhall give a cof. 1682, 
ſhort Specimen of them, by which one V""* 
may judge of the reſt. 

The moſt Ancient Chineſe Diſcourſe of (d) Ibid. 
Phyſick, Intituled, Nay Kzm (4d), gives _—_— 
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RefleStions upon 


this Account of the Production of our 
Bodies, and of the Relation of the ſeve- 
ral parts, with the Five Elements. 

© Out of the Eaftera Region ariſes the 
© Wind, out of the Wind Wood, or Plants, 
© out of Wood Acidity, from thence the 
© Liver, from the Liver the Nerves, from 
© them the Heart: The Liver 1s genera- 
* ted the Third 1in Order, and perfected 
© the Eighth : The Spirits of the Liver, 
© as they relate to the Heaven (the Air) 
are Wind ; as Wood in the Earth, as 
© the Nerves in our Bodies, ſo is the Li- 
© ver in the Limbs : Its Colour is Blue, 
* and its Uſe and Action is to move the 
© Nerves: The Eyes are the Windows of 
© the Liver; its Taſt is acid, its Paſſion 
* or Aﬀection is Anger : Anger hurts the 


© Liver, but Sorrow and Compaſſion con-. 


© quer Anger, becauſe Sorrow is the 
© Paſſion of the Lungs, and the Lungs 
© are Enemies to the Liver : Wind hurts 
© the Nerves, but Drought, the Quality 
© of the Lungs, conquers Wind : Aci- 
© dity hurts the Nerves, but Acrimony, 
© or that ſharp Taſt which is proper to 
© the Lungs, conquers Acidity, or Me- 
© tal conquers Wood. 

* Out of the Southern Region ariſes 
© Heat, out of Heat Fire, out of Fire 
© Bitterneſs : From 1t the Heart is gene- 
© rated 
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© rated, thence the Blood ; out of Blood 
© comes the Spleen, or Earth out of Fire; 
© the Heart governs the Tongue ; that 
* which is Heat in Heaven, Fire upon 


.* Earth, Pulſation in the Body, is che 


© Heart in the Members : Its Colour is 
* Red, has the Sound of Laughing ; its 
© Viciſſitudes are Joy and Sorrow ; the 
© Tongue is its Window, its Taſt Bitter- 
© nels, its Paſſion Joy; too much Joy hurts 
* the Heart ; but Fear, the Paſſion of the 
© Reins, which are Enemies to the Heart, 
* conquers Joy : Heat hurts the Spirits, 
* but Cold conquers Heat : Bitterneſs 
© hurts the Spirits, but Saltneſs of the 
* Reins .conquers Bitterneſs, or Water 
© quenches Fire. The Heart is generated 
* the Second in Order, and is perfected 
© the Seventh. Fe 

© Out of the middle Region ariſeth 
* Moiſture, out of that Earth 3 out 'of 
* Earth Sweetneſs ; from Sweetneſs com- 
* eth the Spleen, Fleſh from that, and the 


* Lungs from Fleſh : The Spleen governs 
© the Mouth ; that -which is Moiſture in 
* the Heaven, 1s Earth in Earth, Fleſhin 


© the Body, and the Spleen in the Mem- 
© bers: Its Colour is Yellow ; it has the 
* Sound of Singing; its Window 1s the 
© Mouth, its Taſt is ſweet, its Paſſion is 
* much Thoughtfulneſs : Thoughtfulneſs 

L 3 * hurts 
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* the Reins; the Lungs govern the No- | 


- dows are the Noſtrils, its Taſt is ſharp, | 
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* hurts the Spleen, but Anger conquers 

* Thoughttfulneſs : Moiſture hurts Fleſh, 

© but Wind conquers Moiſture : Sweet- | 
© neſs hurts Fleſh, but Acidity conquers | 

* Sweetneſs: In a Word, Wood conquers: . 

* Earth, or the Liver the Spleen, The | 

c * Spleen i is generated the Fifth in Order, | 
* and is perteQted the Tenth. 

* Out of the Weſtern Region ariſes| | 
© Drought : Thence come Metals, from 
© them comes Sharpneſs, out of that are ; 
©* the Lungs, out of the Lungs come Skin | 

* and Hair, out of Skin and Hair come | 
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© ſkrils : That which is Drought 1n the | 
© Heaven (or Air) is Metal in the Earth, | 
« Hair and Skin in the Body, and Lungs 7 

© in the Members: Its Colour is Whitiſh, 
© has the Sound of Weeping 3 Its Win- : 


© its Paſſion is Sorrow : Sorrow hurts the 

© Lungs, but Joy conquers Sorrow : Heat |: 

* hurts the Skin and Hair, but the Cold ' 

* of the Reins conquers Heat : Sharp- | 

© neſs hurts the Skin and Hair, but Bitter- | 

© neſs conquers Sharpneſs. 'The Lungs | 
* are generated the Fourth in Order and | 

© are perfeRted the Ninth. : 

* Out of the Northern Region ariſes | ; 

# Cold, out of Cold comes Water, thence | 


« * Saltnefs, thence the Reins, thence the | 
| * Marrow | 
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© Marrow of che Bones, thence the Liver. 
© The Reins govern the Ears ; that wich 
*1s Cold 1a the Air, Water 1a the Earth, 
© Bones in the Bouy, 1s Reins 1n the 
* Members: its Colour 1s Blackiſh, has 
© the Sound of Sobbiig ; irs Windows are 
© tne Ears, its Taft is Saltnels, its Paſnon 1s 
* Fear: Fear hurts the Reias,but TT hought- 
* fulneſs conquers Fear : Cold hurts the 
© Blood,but Drought conquers Cold ; Salt- 
© neſs hurts the Blood, but Sweetneſs con- 
© quers Saltneſs. The Reins are generated 
«the Firſt in Order,and perfected the Sixth. 
The Mifhonary who ſent this Account 


hel! to Cleyera Phyſician at Batavia, was a- 
th, : -- Frad (e) that it would be thought ridi- (e) Riſen 
gs | culous by Exropeans ; which Fear of his Joe pas 
h, © ſeems to have been well grounded. Ano- zrye:, 
n-} ther wholived long in Chiza, wrote alſo 74m pa 
Py ; an Account of the Chize/e Notions, paſs, 
he} *the Nature and Difference of Pulles , 
at | which {f) he profeſſes that he would not (f) #au- 
Id? undertake to prove by Ewropeas Principles. {-#-" 
p- | One may judge of their Worth by the fol-principi. 
1- lowing Specimen (g). oo ah 
3 * The Chizeſes divide the Body into Ns 
d | * Three Regions: The Firſt is from the bandz.ivid. 
: * Head to the Diaphragm : The Second F* *:., 
2S | * from thence to the Navel, containing pag; 3,4. 
e | * Stomach, Spleen, Liver and Gall, and 
e | * the Third to the Feet, containing 


Vv | L 4 © the 
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© the Bladder, Ureters, Reins and Guts. 
* To theſe Three Regions, they affign 
© Three ſorts of Pulſes in each Hand. 
© 'The uppermoit Pulſe is governed by the 
© radical Heat, and is therefore in its own 
* Nature overflowing and great. The 
© lowermoſt is governed by the radical 
« Moiſture, which lies deeper than the 
© reſt, and is like a Root to the reſt of 
© the Branches : the middlemoſt lies be- 
© tween them both, partakes equally of 
© radical Heat and Moiſture, and an{wers 
© to the middle Region of the Body, as 
© the uppermoſt and lowermoſt do to the 
© other Two. By theſe Three Sorts of _ 
* Pulſes, they pretend to examine all Sorts 
© of acute Diſeaſes, and theſe alſo are ex- 
* amined Three ſeveral Ways : Diſeaſes 
© in the Left-Side are ſhewn by the Pul- 
© ſesof the Left-Hand, and Diſeaſes in the 
* Right-Side by the Pulſes of the Right. 
It would be tedious to dwell any lon- 
ger upon fuch Notions as theſe, which 
every Page 1n Cleer's Book is full of : The 
Anatomical Figures annexed to the Tracts, 
which alſo were ſent out of China, are 
ſo very whimfical, that a Man would al- 
molt believe the whole to be a Banter, if 
theſe "Theories were not agreeable to the 
occa{ional Hints that may be found in the 
Travels of the Miſſionaries. ' This how- 
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ever does no Prejudice to their Simple 


Medicines, which may, perhaps, be ve- 


ry admirable, and which a long Expe- 
rience may have taught the Chineſes ro 
apply wirh great Succeſs; and it is p. ffi- 
ble that they may ſometimes give nu un- 
happy Gueſfes in ordinary Caſes, by feel- 
ing their Patients Pulſes : Still chis 1s lit- 
tle to Phyſick, as an Art; and however 
the Chizeſes may be allowed to be excel- 
lent Empiricks, as many of the We/t- 1z- 
dian Salvages are, yet it cannot be believ- 
ed that they can be tolerable Philoſophers ; 
which, in an Enquiry into the Learning 
of any Nation, 15 the firſt Queſtion that 
15 to be conſidered. 

But it is time now to leave thoſe Coun- 
tries, in ſome of which there ſeems never 
to have been any ſolid Learning original- 
ly, and in the reſt but the Beginnings of 
it, to come to Greece, as it ſtood in the 
Age of Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, Euclid, 
and thoſe other Great Men, who about 
the Time of Alexander the Great, and af- 
terwards, did ſuch great Things in al- 
moſt all Parts of real Learning; If upon 
Enquiry it ſhall be found that a Compa- 
riſon may be made between theſe An- 
cients and the Moderns, upon any Heads 
wherein Learning 1s principally concern- 
ed, which will not be to the Diſadvan- 

tage 
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164 RefleSiions upon 
tage of the latter, then there needs not 


any Thing to be faid further. Whether 
it can Or no, 1s now to be enquired. 
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CHAP. XEII. ; 
Of the Logick and Metaphyſr cks of | 
the Ancient Greeks. ; 


U Ince all that has been ſaid in the Se- | 
cond and Third Chapters, concern- | 
ing the Ethicks, Politicks, Eloguence and |} 
Poeſie of the Ancient Crecians, belongs to þ 
them 1n their molt flouriſhing Ages, a {| 
great Part of the Subject Matter of * | 
Enquiry has already been diſpatched. 
The remaining Parts of their Knowledge 
may be reduced to theſe Four Heads : 
Logick, Metaphyſicks, Mathematicks and 
Phyfiology. Logick 1s the Art of Reaſon- 
zag ; but by it Men commonly under- 
ſtand the Art of Diſputing, and making 
Syllogiſms ; of anſwering an Adverſary's 
Objections dexterouſly, and making ſuch 
others as cannot eaſily be evaded : In 
ſhort, of making a plauſible Defence, or 
ſtarting probable ObjeCtions, tor or againſt 
any Thing. As this 15 taught in the 
Schools, it is certainly owing to the An- 
cients: | 


———— 
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cients : Ariſtotle's Organum is the great 
Text by which Modern Logicians have 
framed their Syſtems ; and norhing, per- 
haps can be deviſed more ſubrile in that 
|. captious Art (h), than the Sophiſms of (1). 
fo the Ancicar Stoicks, Bur as Logick is tru- oy 
ly the Art of Reaſoning juitly, lo as not ric. lib.r. 
only to be able ro explain our own No- + 
tions, and prove our own Aflertions, 
clearly and diſtinctly ; but to carry our 
Speculations further than other Men have 
carried theirs, upon the ſame Arguments 
1t has not only been much cultivated by 
Modern Philoſophers, but as far purſued 
| as ever 1t was by the Ancients : For here- 
by have the late Enquiries been made 1in- 
to Phyſical, Metaphyſical and Mathematical 
Matters, the Extent whereof is hereafter 
to be examined. Hereby the Ancient Ma- 
thematicians made their Diſcoveries, and 
when they had done they concealed their 
Art; for, though we have many noble 
Propoſitions of theirs, yet we have few 
| Hints how they found them out ; ſince 
the Knowledge of the fore-going Books 
j in Enuclid's Elements 1s neceſlary to explain 
the Subſequent, but 15 of little or no Uſe 
ro help us to find out any Propoſitions in 
the ſubſequent Books, ( which are not 
immediate Corollaries from what went 
before) 1a caſe thoſe Books had been loſt. 
RE _ 
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RefleSions upon 
Whether the Moderns have been deficient 


in this noble Part of Logzck, may be (cen 
by thoſe who will compare Des Cartes's 


Diſcourſe of Method, Mr. Lock's Eſſay of 


Humane Under ftanding, and T/{chirnhans's 
Medicina Mentis, with what we have of 
the Ancients concerning the Art of Think- 
zag : Where, though it may be pretended 
that their Thoughts and Diſcoveries are 
not entirely new in themſelves, yet to us, 
at leaſt, they are ſo, ſince they are not 
immediately owing to ancient Aſſiſtances, 
but to their own Strength of Thought, 
and Force of Genius. And ſince this Art 
is, indeed, the Foundation of all Know- 
ledge, I ought to rake notice, that my 
Lord Bacoz and Des C artes were the two 
Great Men, who both: found Fault with 
the Logick of the Schools,as inſufficient of it 
ſelf for the great Deſign of Logick, which 
is the Advancement of real Learning ; 
and got Authority enough to perſuade the 
World, in a very great Degree, that other 
Methods muſt be taken, beſides making 
Syllogiſms ; .and ranking the Sorts of 
Things under Predicaments and Predi- 
cables, by thoſe who would go much 
farther than their Predecefſors went be- 
fore them. The true Uſe of the com- 
mon Logzck, being rather to explain what 


we know already, and to detect the Fal- 
lacies 
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lacies of our Adverſaries, than to find 
that out, of which we before were 1gno- 
rant. Sothat the Moderns have enlarged 
its Bottom ; and by adding that Deſidera- 
zum which the Ancients either did not 
perfeatly know, or, which is worſe, did 
invidioully conceal, namely, the Method 
of diſcovering unknown Traths, as Mon- 


ſieur T/chirnhaus calls it, have, if not ' 


made it perfect, yet put it into ſuch a Po- 
ſture, as that future Induſtry may very 
happily compleat it. 

Metaphyſicks is properly that Science 


which teaches us thoſe Things that are 


out of the Sphere of Matter and Motion, 
and is converſant about God, and Spirits, 
and Incorporeal Subſtances. Of theſe 
Things Plato and his Diſciples wrote a 
oreat deal : They plainly ſaw, that ſome- 
thing beyond Matter was requiſite to 
create and preſerve the Auguſt Frame of 
the World. If we abſtract from Revela- 
tion, the Carteſians diſcourſe more intelli- 
g1bly concerning them, than any of the 


' Ancients. So that though very many of 


their particular Notions, as alſo of F. 
Mallebranche's, M. Poyret's, and other 
Modern Metaphyſicians, are jultly liable 
to Exception, yet the main Foundations 
upon which they reaſon, are, for the.moſt 
part, real ; and ſo, by Conſequence, the 

SUPEL- 
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SuperſtruQtures are not entirely fantaſti- 
cal : And therefore they atford a vaſt 
Number of Hints to thoſe who love to 
apply their Thoughrs that Way, which 
are uſeful to enlarge Men's Underſtand- 
ings, and to guide their Manners, This, 
which is ſtrictly true of the Modern Me- 
Faphyſicks, 18 as much as can be ſaid of the 
Ancient : And becauſe a Compariſon can- 
not be made without reading their ſeveral 
Writings, the ſureit Way to try the Truth 
of this Propoſition will be to read Plato 
and his Commentators ; and along with 
them, Des Cartes's Meditations, V elthuy- 


fins de Initics prime Philoſophie, Malle- 


branche's Recherche de la Verite, Poyret's 
Cogitationes de Deo, and Mr. Locks Eſſay 
of Humane Underſtanding, already men- 
tioned. This may be done without un- 
dervaluing what the Ancients wrote upon 
theſe noble Subjets: And the Queltion 
is not, Whether they were great Men ? 
But, Whether the Moderns have ſaid any 
Thing upon theſe Matters, without Co- 
pying out of other Men's Writings ? 
Which, unleſs we will do them Wrong, 
we arc bound to ſay they have. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of Ancient and Modern Geometry 
and Arithmetick. 


N the Method which T ſet to my ſelf 

in theſe Refleions, IT choſe to begin 
with an Enquiry into thoſe Sciences, 
whoſe Extent is more liable to be con- 
teſted ; and ſo onwards, to thoſe which 
may more eaſily be determined, Mon- 
fieur Perrault, who has not finiſhed his 
Parallel, that I know of, took it for 
granted, that if the Prize were granted 
to the Moderns ig E/oquence, in Poeſze,in 
HrchiteFure, in Painting, and in Statuary, 
the Cauſe would be given up 1n every 
Thing elſe ; and he, as the declared Ad- 
vocate for the Moderns, might go on 
triumphantly with all the reſt, Where- 
in, poſſibly, he was not, in the main, 
much miſtaken. How he manages the re- 
maining Part of his Parallel, TI know got. 
I intend to begin with Abſtrafed Mathe- 
maticks ; both becauſe all its Propoſitions 
are of Eternal Truth, and beſides, are 
the Genuine Foundations upon which all 
real PhyGology muſt be built. 


The 
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The Method which I ſhall follow is 
this : (1.) I ſhall enquire into the State 
of Ancient and Modern Mathematics, 
withour any particular Application of the 
Properties of the ſeveral Lines and Num- 
bers, Surtaces and Solids, ro Phyſical 
Things. (2 ) I ſhall eqquire what new 
Inſtruments have been invented, or old 
ones improved, by which the Knowledge 
of Narure of any ſort has been, or may 
be, further enlarged. (3.) I ſhall en- 
quirc whether any Improvements have 
been actually made of Natural Hiſtory, 
and of any Phy/ico-Mathematical or Phyſi- 
cal Sciences, ſuch as A4ſtrowomy, Muſick, 
Opicks, iV{edicks, and the like. (4.) From 
all ris, 1 ſhall endeavour to paſs a Judg- 
mer upon the Ancient and Modern Ways 
of Philoſophizing concerning Nature in 
gcre 2 and its principal Phenomena, or 
APpear ances. 

I begin with Geometry and Arithmetich, 
becauſe they are general Inftruments 
whereby we come to the Knowledge of 
many of the abſtruſeſt Things in Nature ; 
fince, as Plato ſaid of old, God always 
Geometrizes in all his Works. That this 
Compariſon might be 'the more exact, I 
defired my learned and worthy Friend, 
Mr. John Craige, to give me his Thoughts 
upon this Matter : His own learned Wri- 
tings 
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tings upon the moſt difficult Parts of Geo- 


metry, for ſuch are'ithe Quadratures of 


Curve Lines, will be ſufficient-Vouchers 
for his Skill in theſe Things. : ſhall ſer 
down what he ſays, in his own Words. 

© Tf we take a ſhort View of the Geo 
© metry of the Ancients, it appears,” that 
© they conſidered no Lzixes, except Streight 
© Lines, the Circle, and the Conick Se- 
© Zions: As for the Spiral, the Quadra- 
© 771x, the Conchoid, the Ciſſoid, and a 


© few. others, they made little or no Ac. 


© count of them. It is true, they have 
© given us many excellent:and uſeful The- 
© orems concerning the Properties of theſe 
© others ; but far ſhort of what has beer 
© diſcovered ſince. Thus the Quadrature 
© of the Czrcle, which did ſo much exer- 
© ciſe and perplex the Thoughts: of the 
© Ancients; How imperfect is that of Ar- 
© chimedes, in compariſon of that exhibit- 
© ed by Yar Ceulen? And every Body 
© knows how this 1s exceeded by the later 
© Performances of Mr. Newton,. and Mon- 
© fieur Leibnitz, Archimedes, x3tch a great 
« deal of Labour, has given us the exa&t 
© Quadrature of the Paratola; but the 
© ReQtification of the Parabolick Line; de- 
© pending on the Quaarature of the Hy- 
© perbola, is the lnvention of this laſt Age. 
© 'Fhe rare Properties of the Conick: Se- 


M 6 Hons. 
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6 tti05,- in the Reflexion and Refration 
©. of Light, are the undoubted Diſcoveries 
© of thele later Times. Ir were eafie 'to 
© give: more Inftances'of this Narure, but 


© theſe are ſufficient to ſhew how far the 


© Modern Mathematicians have out-done 
© the Ancients, in'diſcovering the-nobleft 
© and uſefulleſft Theorems, even of thoſe 
*few Figures which 'they chiefly .confi- 
© dered. NE 

© But all this is nothing, in-Compari- 
© ſon of that boundleſs Extent which the 
* Modern Mathemaricians have - carried 
© Geometry on:to: Which conſifts in their 
© receiving into it all the Curve Lines in 
* Nature, together with the Area's and 
© Solids that reſult from them ; by diſtin- 
© guiſhing them into certain Kzxds, and 
© Orders; by giving general Methods of 
© deſcribing them, of determining their 
© Tangents, their Lengths, their Area's, 
© and the So/zds made by the Rotation of 
© them about their Axes. Add to all this, 
© the general Methods that have been in- 
© vented'of late for finding the Properties 
© of a-great Number of theſe Curves, for 
© the: Advancement of Opticks, Mecha- 
© nicks, and other Parts of Philoſophy : 
* And let any Man of Senſe give the Pre- 
* ference to the Ancient Geometry if he 


© can; 
« That 
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— © That the Ancients had general Me- 
© thods of Conſtructing all plain Problems 
© by a ſtreight Line and a Circle, as alſo 
© all Solid Problems by the help of a Co- 
© nick Section, is moſt certain; Bur it is 
© as certain that here they ſtopped, and, 
© could go no further, becauſe they would 
© not receive any Order of Curves beyond 
© the Conick Sections, upon ſome nice 
* Scrupuloſity in multiplying the Number 
© of the Poſtalxta, requiſite to the deſcri= 
* bing of them. Whereas the Modern 
* Geometers, particularly the renowned 
© Des Cartes, have given general Rules 
. © for Conſtrutting all Problems of the 
© 5th. or 6th. Degree. Which Method, 
© if rightly underſtood, is applicable to all 
© Problems of any Superior Order. 
© How deficient the Geometry of the 
© Ancierits was in that Part which related 
© to rhe Loca Geometrica, is manifeſt from 
* the Account that Papps gives us of that 
© Queſtion, about which Euclid and Apol- 
© loxius made ſo many ineffeQual Ate 
* © tempts: The Solution whereof we owe Þ*[""©_ 
© entirely to Mr. 1/aac Newton (4); For (i) Philoſe 
< it. is evident that Des Cartes miſtook Þ* 7475? 
© the true Intent of the Ancients in this 
* Matter. So that the Loca Solids 1s 
© now one of the perfeCteſt Parts of Geo- 
© metry that we have ; which before 
M 2 © was 
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© was one of the moſt confuſed, and de- 
© fective. 
* From comparing the Ancient and 
* Modern Geometry, I proceed to the 
© Compariſon of thoſe Arts, to which we 
© owe the Improvements both of the one, 
© and the other. Theſe are chiefly Two, 
* viz. Algebra, and the Method of Inaivi- 
; ' bles. As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall 
* not ſtand to enquire whether C avallerins 
© was the firſt Inventor, or only the Re- 
(&) Hiſto- * ſtorer of it. I know (k) Dr. Walls 1s of 
grape Al-< Opinion that it is nothing but the An- 
ny * cients Method of Exhauftions, a little dif- 
guifed. It is enough tor your Purpoſe, 
F X. ws by the help of Cavallerixs's Method, 
© Geometry has been more promoted in 
© this laſt Age, than it was in all the Apes 
© before. It not only affords us neat and 
£ ſhort Demon(trations, but ſhews us how 
© to find out the abſtruſeſt Theorems in 
© Geometry. So that there has hardly been 
n { any conſiderable Improvement of late, 
© which does not owe its Riſe to it ; asany 
* Man may ſee, that conſiders the Works 
© of Cartes, Fermat, Van Heuruet, Huygens, 
« Neil, Walls, Barrow, Mercator, Leib- 
© aitz, and Newton. Archimedes's Pro- 
« poſitions of the Properties of a Sphere 
© and a Cylinder, are ſome of the eaſieſt 
6 Examples of this Method. How vaſtly 
* more 
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© more curious, and more uſeful Theo: 
© rems have been ſince added to Geome- 
© try, is known to every one that is con- 
© verfant in the afore-mentioned Authors ; 
© eſpecially Mr. Newton, Leibnitz and 
© Huygens : To inſtance particulars, were 
© to tranſcribe their whole Books and 
« Treatiles. 

© Let us, in the next Place, compare 
* the Ancient and Modern Algebra, That 
© the Ancients had ſome kind of Alzebra, 
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© like unto ours, is the Opinion of ſeveral 


© learned Writers of late : And it is evi- 
© dent from the Seven remaining Books of 
© Diopbantus, that it was brought to a 
© conſiderable Length in his Time. But 
© how infinitely ſhort this was of that 4+ 


© gebra which we now have, ſince Vieta's 


* Time, will appear to any that conſiders 
© the different Proceſs of both. For, tho” 
* Diophantus has given us the Solution of 
© a great many hard and knotty Arithme- 


© tical Problems, yet the laſt Step of his / 


© Reſolution ſerves only for one particular 
© Example of each Problem : So that for 
© every new Example of the ſame Que- 
© ſtion, there muſt be a new Proceſs made 
© of the whole Azalyſis. Whereas by our 
* Modern Algebra, the Analyſis of any 
© one Caſe gives a general Canon for all 
* the infinite Caſes of each Problem 3; 

M 3 © where= 
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© whereby we diſcoyer many curious 
* Theorems about the Properties of Num- 
© bers, not to be attained by Diophantns's 
£ Method ; this being the peculiar Ad- 
© yaritage of Specroms Algebra, firſt intro- 
© duced by Yieta, and wonderfully pro- 
© moted by ſeveral worthy Mathemati- 
© cians ſince. Beſide this intolerable Im- 
© perfeQtion of the Ancient Algebra, uſed 
* by Diophantus, which required as many 
« different Operations as the-Problem had 
© different Examples, that is, infinite ; all 
© which are included in one general Solu- 
* tion. by the Modern Algebra ; there is | 
* this great Defect in it, that in Vzdeter- _ | 
© mined Queſtions, which are capable of |} 
© innumerable Solutions, Diophartus's Al- 
* gebra can ſeldom find any more than 
© one; whereas, by the Modern A4/zebra, 
£ we can find innumerable, ſometimes all 
© in one ' Analyſis; 'though in many 
© Problems 'we are obliged to re-iterate 
© the Operation for every new Anſwer. 
© This is ſufficient to let you ſee, that 
© (even in the Literal Senſe) our Alcebre 
© does infinitely exceed that of the An- 
© cients. Nor does the Excellency of our 
* Algebra appear leſs in the great Im- 
* provements of Geometry. "The redu- ' 
5 cing all Problems to Analytical Terms, 
* has given Riſe to thoſe many excellent 
oe * Methods, 


. a 
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£ Methods, whereby we have advanced 
£ Geometry infinitely beyond the Limits 
© affigned to it by the Ancients: To this 
© weowe, (1.) The Exprefling all Curves 
© by Equations, whereby we have a View 
©. of their Order, proceeding gradually on 
© in infinitum, (2.) The Method of 
© ConſtruQting all Problems of any' Af 
« ſignable Dimenſion ; whereas the. An- 
© cients never exceeded the Third. Nay, 
£ from the Account which Pappus gives us 
© of the afore-mentioned Queſtion, 1t is 
© evident, that the Ancients could: go no 


« further than Cubick Equations : For he- 
© ſays exprefly, they knew not what to 


© make of the continual Multiplication of 
© any Number of Lines more than Three ; 
*. they had no Notion of it. (3.) Fhe 
« Method of Meaſuring the Area's of ma- 
* ny Infinities of Curvilinear Spaces ; 
© whereas Archimedes laboured with great 
* Difficulty, and wrote a particular Trea- 


67 


© tiſe of the Quadrature of only one (1), (1)7% Pa- 


« which is the ſimpleſt and cafieſt in Na- 
© ture, (4.) The Method of Determi= 
© ning the Tangents of all Geometrick 
* Curve Lines; whereas the Ancients 
© went no further than in. determining 
* the Tangents of the Circle and Conick 
© Sections. (5.) Fhe Method of Deter- 


_ © mining the Lengths of an infinite Num- 


M 4 * ber 


rabola, 
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| © her of Curves ; whercas the Ancients 


© could never meaſure the Length cf one: 
© Tf I ſhould deſcend to Particulars, the 
© Time. would fail me. As our Algebra, 
* {5 alſo our Common Arithmetick is prodi- 

* giouſly more perfe& than theirs; of 

£ which, Decimal Arithmetick and Logas 

6 rithms. are ſo evident a Proot, that 1 

* need ſay no more about it. 

© I would not be thought, however, 

© to have any Deſign to ſully the Reputa- 
* tion of thoſe Great Men, Congn, Ar- 

* chimedes, Euclid, Apollonius, &c. who, 

* if they had lived to enjoy our Aſhftance, 

f as we now do ſome of theirs, would, 
; queſtionleſs, have been the greatelt Or- 

© naments. of this Age, as they were de- 
* ſervedly the greateſt Glory of their own. 
'Thus far Mr. Craze. : - 

Thoſe that have the Curioſity to ſee 
fone of theſe Things proved, at large, 
which Mr. Craig has contrafted into one 


* View, may be amply fatisfied-in Dr. W 4t- 


Iiss Hiſtory of Algebra, joyned with Gey-- 
hard Voſſias's Diſcourſes De Scientiis Ma- 


thematicis. 
It muſt not here be forgotten, that Ab- 


fratted Mathematical Sciences were ex- 


ceedingly valued by the ancienteit Philo-- 


ſophers :: None that I know of expreſſing 


a Contempt of them but Epicurus, tho? 
| all 


"Saba 
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all did not ſtudy them alike. Plato is 
{aid to have written over the Door of his 
Academy, Let no Man enter here, who 
does not underſtand Geometry, None of 


16g 


all the learned Ancients has been more 


extolled by other learned Ancients, than 
Archimedes. So that if in theſe Things 
the Moderns have made fo great a Pro- 
greſs, this affords a convincing Argu- 
ment, that it was not Want of Genius 
which obliged them to ſtop at, or to 
o_ behind the Ancients in any Thing 
elſe. ' 


4 


CHAP. XV. 


Of ſeveral Inſtruments invented by 
the Moderns, which hawe helped 


to advance Learning. 


Aving now enquired into the State 
: of Mathematicks, as they relate to 
Lines and Numbers in general, T am 
next to go to' thoſe Sciences which con- 
. ſider them as they are -applied to Mate- 
rial Things. But theſe being of ſeveral 
Sorts, and of a vaſt Extent, taking in no 
leſs than the whole Material World, it 
a THe” CREDE | ought 
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ought to be obſerved, that they cannot 
be brought to any grear Perfection, with- 
out Numbers of Tools, or Arts, which 
may be of the fame Uſe as Tools, to 
make the Way plain to ſeveral Things, 
which otherwiſe, without their Help, 
would be inacceſſible. | 

Of theſe Tools, or Inftruments, ſome 
were anciently invented, and thoſe In- 
ventions were diligently purſued : Others 
are wholly new. According to their U- 
ſes, they may be ranged under theſe two 
General Heads : - (1.) Thoſe which are 
uſeful to all Parts of Learning, though 
perhaps not toall alike. (2.) Thoſe which 


are particularly ſubſervient to a Natu- - 


ral Philoſopher, and a Mathematician. 


Under the firſt Head one may place Prixt- 


ing, and Exgraving. Under the Latter 


_ come Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, the Ther- 


"mometer, the Baroſcope, the Air-Pump, 


Pendulum-Clocks, Chymiſtry, and Anato- 


' my. All theſe, but the two laſt, were 


abſolutely unknown to former Ages. 
Chymiſtry was known to the Greeks, and 
from them carried to the Arabs. Amnato- 
29 1s, at leaſt, as old as Democritus and 
Flippocrates ; and among the- exat# Epyp- 
tians, ſomethingolder, he 

'The Uſe of Prentizg has been fo vaſt, 


that every thing elſe wherein the Moderns 


have 
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have pretended to excel the Ancients, is 
almoſt entirely owing to it : And withal, 
its general Uſes are ſo obvious, that it 
would be Time loit to enlarge upon them; 
but it muſt be taken Notice of, becauſe _ 
Sir William Temple has queſtioned” (9) (MPags. 
whether Printing has multiplied Books, or 
only the Copres of them, from whence he 
concludes, that we are not to ſuppoſe 
that the Ancients had not equal Advan- 
tages by the Writings of thoſe that were 
ancient to them, as we have by the Wri- 
tings of thoſe that are ancient to us. But 
he may eaſily ſolve his own Doubt, if 
| he does but refle& upon the Benefit to 
Learning which ariſes from the mulriply- 
7g Copies of good Books : For though it 
ſhould be allowed, that there were anci- 
ently as many Books as there are now, 
which 1s ſcarce credible, yet ſtill che Mo- 
derns have hereby a vaſt Advantage, be- 
cauſe,(1.) Books are hereby much cheaper, 
and ſo come into more Hands. (2.) They 
are much more eaſily read-; and ſo there 
is no Time loſt in poring' upon bad © 
Hands, which waſtes Time, wearltes the 
Reader, and ſpoils Mens Eyes. (3.) They 
can be printed with Indexes, and other 
neceſſary Diviſions, which, though they 
may be made in MSS. yet they wall 
make them ſo voluminous and cumber- 

Og ſome, 
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ſome, that not one .in Forty who now 
mind Books, becauſe they love Reading, 
would then apply themſelves to it. 
C4.) The Notice of new and excel- 
lent Books is more eaſily diſperſed. 
(5.) The Text is hereby better preſerved 
entire, and is not fo liable to be corrup- 
ted by the Ignorance or Malice of Tran- 
ſcribers ; this is of great Moment in Ma- 
thematicks, where the Alteration of a 
Letter, or a Cypher, may make a De- 
monſtration unintelligible. But to ſay 
more upon this Subject would be to abule 
Mens Patience, fince theſe things, if not 
ſelf-evident, yet need no Proof. - 
Engraving upon Wood, or Copper, is of _ 
great Uſe in all thoſe Parts of Knowledge 
where the Imagination muſt be affifted 
by ſenſible Images. For want of this 
noble Art, the Anciext Books of Natural 
Hiſtory and Mechanical Arts, are almoſt 
every where obſcure; in many Places 
unintelligible. Mathematical Diagrams , 
which need only a Ruler and a pair of 
Compaſſes, have been better preſerved, 
and could with more Eaſe be drawn : But 
in Anatomy, in Mechanicks, in Geography, 
in all Parts of Natural Hiſtory, *Engra- 
ving 1s ſo neceſſary, and has been ſo very 
advantageous, that without it, many of 


thoſe Arts and Sciences would to this 
z  mpour 
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Hour have received very little Increaſe. 
For when the Images, the Proportions, 
and the Diſtances of thoſe things where- 
in a Writer intends to inſtrutt his Reader, 
' are fully and minutely engravea in Prints, 
it not only ſaves Abundance of Words, 
by which all Deſcriptions muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be obſcured, but it makes thoſe 
Words which are uſed, full and clear ; {6 
that a skillful Reader is thereby enabled 
to paſs an exact Judgment, and can un- 
derſtand his Authors without a Maſter, 
which otherwiſe 1t would be impoſſible 
todo; ſfoas to be able to diſcern all, even 
the minuteſt Miſtakes and Overſights in 
their Writings, which puts an end to 
Diſputes, and encreaſes Knowledge. 

Theſe are general Inſtruments, and 
more or leſs ſerviceable to all ſorts of 
learned Men in their ſeveral Profeſſions 
and Sciences : Thoſe that follow are more 
particular : I ſhall begin with thoſe that 
aſſiſt the Eye, either to diſcera ObjeQs 
that are too far off, or too ſmall. 

The Imperfetions of Diſtance are re- 


medied in a great Meaſure by Teleſcopes ; 


whoſe chief Uſe, that comes under our 
Conſideration, is to diſcern the Stars, and 

other celeſtial Bodies. 
To find out the firſt Inventor of theſe 
{orts of Glaſſes, it will be —— to 
earn 
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learn who firſt found out the Properties 

of Convex and Concave Glaſſes in the 
RefraQtion of Light. Dr. Plot has col- 

lected a great deal concerning F. Bacoz, 

in his Nature! Hiſtory of Oxfordſbire ; 

which ſeems to pur it out of doubt that 

he knew that great Objects might appear 

little, and ſmall Objes appear great; 

that diſtant Objects would ſeem near, 

and near Objes ſeem afar off, by diffe- 

rent Applications of Convex and Con- 

__ caveGlaſſes; upon the Credit of which 
(n) _— Authorities, Mr. Molineux (1) attributes 
» Pag, ; Mm : | 
256, 257, the Invention of SpeCtacles to this lear- 
258- ned Friar, the Time to which their ear- 
lieft Uſe may be traced, agreeing very 

well with the Time in which he hved ; 

but how far F. Bacon went, we know - 

not : So that we mult go into Holaxd for 

the firſt Inventors of theſe excellent In- 
ftrumeants, and there they were firſt found 

(o) Boret- out by one Zacharias FJoannides (0), a 
lus de vero Spectacle-maker ( p ) of Miadleburgh in 
Tel-opis, Agland ; in 1590 (q) he preſented a Tel- 
pag. 30. leſcope of Two Glaſſes to Prince Maurice, 
Ce) Ibid. and another to Arch-Duke Albert, the 
(q) bid. former of whom apprehending that they 
Pag. 30. might be of great Uſe in War, deſired 
him to conceal his Secret. For this Rea- 

(r) Diop- ſon, his Name was ſo little known, that 
tric. neither Des Cartes (r) nor Gerhard Voſ- 


ſus (/) 


ye 
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fins ({) had ever heard any thing of him, (Pe 
OE attributed the. ow of mg 
Teleſcopes to Facobus Metins of Alkmaer. p. 70. 
However it taking Aif, Galileo Galiles 
took the Hint, and made ſeveral Te- _ 

leſcopes, by which making Obſervations 
- "upon heavenly Bodies, he got himſelf 
immortal Honour. Thereby {#). he dif- (*) Vide 
covered Four Planets moving conſtantly _ 
round Jupiter, from thence uſually called fdereure 
his Satellits, which afterwards were ob- 7," 7, 
ſerved to have a conſtant, regular, and preſſum, 
periodical Motion, [This Motion is now 4 D. _ 
fo exally known, that Mr. Flamſtead, "2-H 
who is one of the moſt accurate Obſer- 
vers that ever was, has been able to cal- 
culate Tables of the Eclipſes of the {e- 
veral Satellits, according to which, Aftro- 
nomers in different quarters of the World, 
having Notice of the preciſe Time when 
to look for them, have found them to 
anſwer to his Predictions, and publiſhed 
their Obſervations accordingly. -This is 
an effectual Anſwer to all that Rhapſody 
which Srubbe ( ) has collefted in his (3) Pl 
Brutal Anſwer to Mr. Glanvile's Plus duced to a 
Ultra, about the Uncertaiaty of all Ob- Non-plus. 
{ervations made by Teleſcopes; ſince it T3030 
is impoſlible to calculate the, Duration 
of any Motion juſtly by fallacious and 
uncertain Methods. By the Eclipſes of - / 

os Tupiter 'S 
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Fupiter's Satellits, Longitudes would ſoon 
be exactly determined if Tubes of any 
Ck Length could be managed at Sea. (ww) But 
Tranſa&, Jupiter is not the only Planet abour which 
n-177- things anciently unknown have been re- || 
vealed by this noble Inftrument. The *#? 
Moon has been diſcovered to be an Earth 
endued with a libratory Motion, of an 
uneven Surface, which has ſomething a- 
nalogous to Hills and-Dales, Plains and 
Seas ; and 2 *-ew Geography. (if one may 
uſe rhat Word without a- Blunder) with 
____ _ accurate Maps has' been publiſhed by the - 
(x) Sele- great Hewvelius (x),: and improved by 
| p20 2g :  Rieciolus (3), by which Eelipſes maybe | 
zeſt, Obſerved much more. nzcely*#han -could 
be done formerly 5* The $unthas been 
found to have'Spots #t- fome times ; the 
Planets to: move round their Axes ; Sa- « 
tnry to have a Luminous Ring round a- 
bout his Body, which in ſome Poſitions 
appegs, fike- two Handles, as they are 
commonly called, or large Prominencies 
on oppoſite Parts' of his Limbs, carried 
along with him, | beſide Five Planets mo- , 
ving periodically about him, as thoſe o- 
thers do about Jupiter : The milky Way 
to bea Cluſter of numberlefs Stars; the 
other parts of the Heaven to be filled 
with an incredible Number of fixed Stars, 
of which, if Hevelims's Globes % ever, 
TS pub- 


- 
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publiſhed, the World may hope to ſee a 
Catalogue. Theſe are ſome of the're- 
markable Diſcoveries that have been made 
by Teleſcopes : And as new Things have 
| - been revealed, fo old 'ones have, been 
) much more nicely obſerved, than former- 
{ ly it waspoflible to obſerve them. 
But I need not enlarge upon particular 
Proofs of that, which every Aſtronomical 
Book, printed within theſe Fifty Years, 
is full of, If 1 ſhould, it 'would be faid, 
perhaps, that I had only copied from the 
French Author of the Plorality of W, orlds, 
{o often mentioned already. 
As ſome Things are too far off, ts 
* others are too ſmall to be/ſeen without 
help. This laſt Defe& is admirably ſup- 
plied by Mzcroſcopes, invented by the 
P ſame Zgcharias Foannides (2) ; which, (z)Boret: | 
beſides Miſcellaneous and Occaſional Oh- lus, wiſe 
ſervations, have been applied to Anatomy, 935 
by Malpighins, Leeuwenhoeck, Grew, Ha | 
vers, and ſeveral others. The firſt very 
conſiderable Efſay to ſhew what might be 
diſcovered in Nature, by the help of Mi- 
croſcopes, was made by Dr. Hook, in his 
Micrography ; wherein he made various. 
Obſervations, upon very different Sorts 
of Bodies. One may caſily imagine what 
Light they muſt needs give unto the ni- 
cer Mechaniſm of moſt Kinds of Bodies, 
N when 
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when Monſieur Leeuwenhoeck has plainly 
proved, that he could, with his Glaſſes, 
diſcern Bodies ſeveral Millions of Times 
leſs. than a Grain of Sand. This may be 
relied upon, becauſe Dr. Hook, who exa- 
mined what Leewwenhoeck ſays of the lit- 
tle Animals which he diſcerned in Water, 
of which he tells the moſt wonderful 
Things, does, in his Mzcroſcopium, at- 
teſt the Truth of Leeuwenhoeck's Obſerva- 
LLONS, | 

Beſides theſe which are of more uni- 
verſal Uſe, ſeveral other I»ſtramexts have 
been invented, which have been very 
ſerviceable to find. out the Properties of 
Natural Bodies ; and by which ſeveral 
Things of very great Moment, utterly 
unknown to the Ancients, have been de- 

tected. As, : 
(a) Borel- 1, The Thermometer, invented (a) by 
—_—_ Sanforius, an eminent Phyſician of P4- 
Part, IT, d#4, Its immediate Uſe is, to determine 
Prop. the ſeveral Degrees of Heat and Cold ; 
"* of which our Senſes can give us but un- 
certain Notices; becaule they do not ſo 
much inform us of the State of the Air in 
it ſelf, as what its Operations are at that 
Time upon our Bodies. But Santtorins 
uſed only open Veſſels, which are of 
ſmall Uſe, fince Liquors may riſe or falk 
in the Tubes, as well from the Increaſe or 
Dimi- 
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Diminution of the Weight of the Air, as 
of Heat and Cold. That Defe& was te- 
medied by Mr. Boyle (6), who ſealed up C ( + avrringy 
the Liquors in the Tubes, Hermetically, jms 
that ſo nothing but only Heat and Cold Thoughes, 
might have any Operation upon them, jj2fd = 
The Uſes to which they have been ap- of cold. , 
plied, may be ſeen at large in Mr. Boyle's 
Hiſtory of Cold, and the Experiments 'of 
the Academy del Cimento. 

2. The Baroſcope, or Torricellian Expe- 
#iment ; {o called from its Inventor, E- 
wangeliſts Torricelli, a Florentine Mathe- 
matician ; who, about the Year 1643s 
found that Quick-Silver would ftand e- 

* re& ina Tube, above 28 Inches from the 
Surface of other Quick-Silver into which 
the Tube was immerſed, if it was before 
well purged of Air. This noble Experi- 
ment ſoon convinced the World, that the 
Air is an aQtually heavy Body, and gra- 
vitates upon every Thing here below. 
This Gravitation being found unequal at 
feveral Times, Mr. Boyle applied this In- 
firument to Mechanical Uſes (c), and (c) Philor. 
| ſhewed how it might teach us to know [ant 
the Differences and Changes of Weather ; 0, Es 
when dry, and when wet ; ſince, by a 
vaſt Number of Obſervations, he had 
learnt, - that in dry Weather the Air 
drove up the' Mercury, and in wet 
2 Wea- 
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Weather let it fall again;; though never 
lower than 28 Inches, and ſcarce ever 
higher than 32. 

3. Theſe Obſervations, with other 
Collateral Experiments, induced him to 
believe. that the Air was, .in Truth, a 
Springy Body, which expanded or con- 
tracted it ſelf in a Reciprocal Proportion, 
to the Increaſe or Leſſening of the Com- 
preſſion” of' the Ambient Bodies. For 
which he invented an Inſtrument to 
draw the Air out of Veſſels that were fil- 
led with it, by Suction. The firſt Ef- 
ſays of that kind ſeem to have been 
made ſome Years before his appeared, 


by Otto Guerick of Magdebourg ; but as * | 


he applied them chiefly to the Gravita- 


tion of the Air, without taking any no-: 


tice of its Spring ; ſo they were very im- 
perfe&t, when compared to Mr. Boyle's. 
By this Azr-Pump, as it 1s uſually called, 
he diſcovered Abundance of Properties in 
the Air, before never ſuſpected to be in 
it. What they are, either conſidered ſin- 
gly, or in their Operations upon all {forts 
of Bodies, may be ſeen at large in his 
Phyſico- Mechanical Experimezts concerning 
the Weight and Spring of the Air ; and 
in ſeveral of his other Diſcourſes upon 
the ſame Argument ; ſome of which are 
priated by themſelves, and others in _ 

Phi 
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Philoſophical Tranſaftions (d). (4) Num. 62,63, 122, 


How tar they may be relied ne Fog» a pes 
upon appears from this ; That E#ndof the Firſt Part of 
though Hobbes and Linus have —_— bo 
” taken a great deal of Pains to Tyelyes. BY 
* deftroy Mr. Boyles Theory, 
yet they have had few or no Abettors : 
Whereas the Dottrine of -the Weight and 
Spring of the Air, firlt made thorowly in- 
telligible by Mr. Boyle, has univerſally 
gained Aſſent from Philoſophers of all 
Nations who have, for thele laſt Thirty 
Years, buſted themſelves about Natural 
Enquiries. 

4. The Invention of Pendulum-C locks 
ought here to be remembred, ſince from 
them it appears, that the Diurnal Motion 


of the Earth is not fo exattly Periodical, 
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7 as that a true Equation of Time can 
! thereby be obtained ; but by this Inſtru- 
ment, the Meaſure of the Variation be- 
- ing once adjuſted, the true Time of the 
- Earth's Diurnal Motion can, at all Sea- 
! fſonsof the Year, be more exatly known. 
] * The Uſe of it in making of Aſtronomical 
/ Obſervations is alſo very obvious ; for 


they could not anciently be ſo minute as 
they are at preſent, for want of ſuch nice 
Sub-Diviſions of an equable Motion as it 
* affords. The Invention of this noble In- 
' ftrumeat isattributed, by the Publiſher of 
1 N 3 the 
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the Experiments of the Academy del Ci- 
mento, to Galileo Galilezt, who found out 
ſo many excellent Theorems of the Na- 
cure and Proportions of the Motions of | 
Projefted and Vibrating Bodies. He ſays | 
that Galzleo firſt applied the Pendulum to | 
Clockwork ; and that his Son Vincenzio | 
Cc) Expe- rut it in ractice 1n the Year 1649 (2): 
raments 0 
Ne 4.24, It was little taken notice of, however, in 
my del Ci- theſe Parts, till Monſieur Huygens revi- 
ment? Þ: ved or invented it a-new ; to whom, for 
Eng, that Reaſon, the Glory of finding out 
this uſeful Inſtrument is commonly attri- 
buted. Upon this Occaſion I ought not to 
omit that great Improvement of Watches, 
by adding a Second Spring to balance the 
Firſt ; (as the Pexdulum in a Clock does | 
the Weights ) which alſo is attributed | 
to Monſieur Huygens , though he and : 
Dr. Hoek have both contended for the * 
Honour of this uſeful Invention. It ap- * 
pears by the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, | 
and by Dr. Hook's Lef#uyres, that he had a | 
right Notien of this Matter, and that he * 
had made ſeveral Efſays to reduce it to - | 
Practice, ſome Years before any of Mon: © 
fieur Huygens's Watches were produced ; 
but that Monſieur Huygens: firſt made 
Pendulum-Watches (fo they are common- 
ly called) that proved thoroughly ſer- 
yiceable, Theſe will not be Giputed to 
|  : : Þ& 
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be Modern Inventions, ſince the whole 
Buſineſs of Clocks and Watches was un- 

known to all, even the Ara- | 
bian, Antiquity (f): Their (£) f Sow _—_— 
Aftronomers meaſured their ringdong about the La- 
Time by Hour-Glafſes of Wa- #itude of Tiventy Fixed 
ter, or Vibrating Strings of ſe- 7ry,2 Jpg ereoten 0b 
: veral Lengths ; which would, 

| indeed, ſerve them, in moſt Caſes, to 

0 meaſure Time nicely by , whilſt they 

were obſerving ; though they were of no 

. |} - Uſe uponother Occaſions; and even then 


were liable to great Hazards. 
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_ CHAP. XVL 
Of Ancient and Modern Chymiſtry. 


(57292 or the Art of Dividing Bo- 
: dies by Fire, comes next to be con- 
/ ſidered. So great Things have thereby 
6 been diſcovered in Nature, that were un- 
known without it, that it may juſtly be 

eſteemed as one of the chiefeſt Inſtru- 

ments whereby Real Knowledge has 

been advanced. It has been cultivated 

| by three Sorts of Men, for very different 
Reaſons ; by Refizers, Alchemiſts, and Chy- 

miſts, properly 1o called. The Refiner's 

N 4 Art, 


2x84 + _- RefleSions upon 
Art, which is older than the Flood, is in 
Holy Scripture aſcribed to Tubal-Caiz, as 

(g) Gen- its Grſt Inventor (gz). Theearly Uſe of 

+27 Gold and Silver, as Inſtruments of Ex- 

_ © change in- Trade, in (the Eaſtern Parts, 
ſhews, - that Men very anciently knew 
how to ſeparate Metals from their Drofs, 
to a great Degree, And as frequent Pu- 
rifications are neceſſary for that Work, 
ſo we find that the Neceſſity of them was 
long ago commonly known, ſince David 
compared a Righteous Man to Silver Se- 

@) Pal, Ven Times purified in the Fire (4). Yet 

12.6 that their Art was comparatively rude, is 

certain, becauſe they did not know how . 
to ſeparate Gold from Silver ; belides a 
very great many other Secrets relating to 
that Art, which could not be known be- 
fore the Way. of Making Aque Fortes : 
And (their particular Qualities in corro- 
ding ſeveral ſorts of Metals were diſco- 
vered, and applied to theſe Purpoſes. 

I have ſpoken already of Alchemy, or 
the Art of Making Gold ; and fo 1 ſhall | 
pals on to the Chymiſts art, which con- , | 
JJiſts in making ſuch Analyſes of Bodies 
by Eire, or other Agents, Chymically 
Prepared, as may reduce them into more 
iimple Subſtances, than thoſe out - of 
which they were before compounded. 
El. he Diſcoveries which haye been goa. 

| | made 
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made are ſo very much later than thoſe 
Ages which Sir William Temple contends 
for, that thoſe who thought they had a 
great deal to ſay for the other Parts of 
Chymiſtry, do here give up the Contro- 
verſie. Borrichins himſelf owns , that 
” Hippocrates, Ariſtotle and Galen knew ſo 
j little of Chymi/try, that they could not fo 


much as make Roſe-water.Now,though he 

lays this with a Deſign to diſparage their 

, Skill in Phyſick, when compared with the 

Egyptian, yer therein he deſtroys his own 

Hypotheſis ; becauſe, in ſeveral Places of 
his Vindication of the FHlermetical and Chy- 

- mical Philoſophy and Medicine , againſt 
Conringins's Book De Medicina Hermetica, 
he takes Pains to prove, that the Know- 
ledge of theſe very Men was originally 
owing to the Egyprians. But the Thing 
ſpeaks it ſelf: 'The inward Uſe of Anti- 
monial, Vitriolick, and -Mercurial Pre- 
parations in Phyſick, was very little 
known before the Time of Baſilius Valen- 
tinus, and Paracelſus : What was an- 
cienter, was taken from the Arabs, who 
are Moderns againſt Sir William Temple. (i;)Borri- 
(:) They may be looked upon, as the chius e 
firſt Inventors of Chymical Medicine : 3% 
(i) They firſt extrated Vinous Spirits Chem. 
from Fermented Liquors : Not to men- Yorhofius 


« ad Lange- 
LION Jotrin. 
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tion Abundance of other Preparations, 
which Arnoldus de Villa Nova, Raymund 
Lully, his Scholar, and F. Bacox learned 


from them. I will not deny but ſome 


Chymical Experiments were very an- 

(k) Prov. ciently known. Solomoz (k) hints at-the 
25-2% Diſagreement of YVinegar and Nitre ; 
which, though not intelligible of com- 
(DBoyle's mon Nzitre, yet, as Mr. Boyle (1) found 
Mos fe by bis own Experience, it is certainly 
Chymicalj true of Egyptian Netre ; which, as being 
Principles, a natural Alkali, will cauſe an Ebullition, 
P3035 when joined with any Acid Salt. The 


Though by that one may perceive, that 

. very few of its other Properties were then 
known ; ſince Pliny, who mentions that 
Quality of Mercury, that it will Amalga- 

mate with Gold, ſpeaks of it as a ſingu- 

lar Thing, in theſe Words, 

(m) Omnia ei innatant (mz) Every Thing ſwims up- 
[ES Cote. in on Quick-Silver but Gold ; 
XXKlii, Caps 6 that only it draws to it ſelf. 
Whereas now every Body 

knows that Mercury will Amaleamate 
with all Metals bur Copper and Iron. 
And if the Ancients Skill in Minerals 
may be judged of by Pliny's —_— 
they 
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they (a) believed that Lead was heavier, (n) Nec 


and more duQtile than Gold. pondere aut 


facilitate 
materia prelatum eft ceteris metallis, cum cedat per utrumque plumba. 
N, H. lib, XxX111. CAP. 3. | 


Some Paſſages likewiſe are produced 

by Borrichias, to prove that the Ancients 
underſtood ſomething of Calcinations, 

and the Uſe of Lixiviate Salts : But theſe 
Things are very few , very imperfe&, 

and - occaſional. Chymiſtry was not 
eſteemed as a diſtin& Art or the Analy- 

ſes thereby produced, worthy a Philoſo- 

pher's Notice ; though the Induſtry of 

later Ages have found them to be ſo re- 

gular and remarkable, that many Perſons 

have thought that the Conſtituent Prin- 

ciples of Mixed Bodies are no other Way 

ſo certainly to be found out. Hence 

have the Hypotheſes of the Paracelſians 

taken their. Beginning ; who held, that 

Salt, Sulphur and Mercury were the aCtive 
Principles of Compoſition of all Mixed 
Bodies. Hence ſeveral others have been 

led to believe, that the Primary Conftj- 

tuents of very many Bodies were Acid 

and - Alkalizate Salts, Which Hyporhe- Co)5cepti- 
ſes, though. liable to many Exceptions, 4,09 
as Mr. Boyle (o) bas fully proved, are Produd.. 
founded upon ſuch a Variety of ſurpri- 9 cymt- 
zing Experiments, that thoſe = _ ciples. 
Ho arte 
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ſtarted them were not ſo unadviſed, as 
one that is wholly unacquainted with the 
Laboratories of the Chymiſfs might, at 
firſt View, ſuſpect. For it is certain, 
that five diſtinct and tolcrably uniform 
Subſtances may be drawn from moſt Ve- 
getaHle and Animal Subſtances, by Fire; 
namely, Phlegm, Fixed Salt, Oil, Earth, 
and Spirit, or Yolatiie Salt diſſolved in 
Phlegm. So that here is a new Field of 
Knowledge, of which the Ancients had 

no fort of Notion. 
The great and ſucceſsful Change here- 
(p) See by made (p) in the Pharmacentical Part 
-— Say of Phyſick, ſhews that theſe Philoſophers 
of Expe- by Fire have ſpent their Time to very 
maema good purpoſe. Thoſe Phyſicians who 
phy. Treaſon upon Galernical Principles acknow- 
ledge, that in very many Caſes, the Tzz- 
Fares, Extraits, Spirits, Volatile Salts, 
and Rofins of Vegetables and Animals, are 
much more efficacious Remedies than the 
Galenical Preparations of thoſe ſelf-ſame 
Medicines. Nay, though they are not 
eaſily reconciled to Mineral Preparations, 
becauſe the Ancients not knowing how 
to ſeparate them from their groſſer Pa 
ces, durit very ſeldom apply them. to a 
but Chirurgical Uſes ; yet theyxetiyf 
ſelves are forced to own, that ſore Dil 
calcs are of ſo malignant a a Nature, that 
"they 
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they cannot be diſpelled- by milder Me- 
thods. The Uſe of Mercury in Venereal 
Diſtempers, is ſo great, and ſo certain, 
char if there be ſuch a Thing as a' Specifi= 
cal Remedy in Nature, it may juſtly 'de- 
ſerve that Title. [The UnsKilfulnes of 
thoſe who have prepared and adminiſtred 
Antimonial Medicines, has made thenn 
infamous. with many Perſons, though 
many admirable Cures have been, and 
are wrought by them, skilfully corre&t- 
ed, every Day. And it is well known, 
that the inward Uſe of Steel has been ſo 
ſucceſsful, that in many Diſeaſes, where 
the niceſt Remedies ſeem requiſite, whe- 
ther the Conſtitution of the Patients, or 
the Nature of the Diſtempers, be con- 
ſidered, it is, without Fear, made uſe 
of ; tho' its Medicinal Virtues, in theſe 
Caſes, have been found out by Chymical 
Methods. 


Upon the whole Matter, it is certain, 


that here is a new and gainful Acquiſition 
made: The old Galezical Materia Medica 


139 


is almoſt as well known, in all probabi- 


lity, as ever 1t was; ſince there are ſo 
oreat Numbers of Receipts preſerved in 
the Writings of the old Phyſicians. The 
Induſtry of Modern Naturaliſts has, in 
moſt, at leaſt, in all material Caſes, 
clearly diſcovered what thoſe Individual 

Remedies 
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Remedies are, which are there deſcribed. 
So that whatſoever Enlargement is made, 
is a Clear Addition ; eſpecially, fince theſe 


Minerals and Metals were then as free 


(q) Corn. 
Celſus in 


Prefatic- 
Xe, 


and common as they are now. Beſides, 
vaſt Numbers of Ga/enical Medicines , 
Chymically prepared, are leſs nauſeous, 
and equally powerful ; which is ſo great 
an Advantage to Phyfick, that it _ 
not to be over-looked. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Ancient and Modern Anatomy. 
\ Natomy is one of the moit neceffary 


Arts to open to us Natural Know- 
ledge of any that was ever thought of. 
Its > Uſcfulock to Phyſicians was very 
early ſeen; and the Greeks took preat 
Pains to b_ it to Perfe&tion. Some of 
the firſt Difſectors (4g) tried their Skill 
upon living Bodies of Men, as well as 
Brutes. This was ſo inhumane and bar- 
barous a Cuſtom, that it was foon left 
off : And it created ſuch an Abhorrence 
in Mens Minds of the Art it ſelf, that 
in Galen's Time even dead Bodies were 
ſkldom- opened ; and he was often ob- 

liged 


j 
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liged (r)..to uſe Apes inſtead of Men, (r) Anar. 

which ſometimes led him into great Miſ- - mags 

takes. _ | b Se - © 

It may be ſaid, perhaps, that becauſe 

. there. is not an ancient Syftem of Anato« 

my extant, therefore the Extent of their 

Knowledge in this particular cannot be 
| Known. But the numerous Anatomical 
| Treatiſes of Galez do abundantly fupply 
| that Defet. In his elaborate Wor: of 
| the Uſes of the Parts of Humane Bodies, 
| he gives ſo full an Jdea of ancient Ana- : 
tomy, that if no other ancient Book of 
Anatomy were extant, it alone would be 
ſufficient for this purpoſe. He is very 
large in all his Writings of this Kind, 
in taking Notice of the Opinions of the 
* Anatomitſts that wereancienter than him- 
ſelf, eſpecially when they were -mifta- 
ken, and had ſpent much 'Fime and Pains 
in openigg Bodies of Brutes, of which he 
ſomewhere promiſes to write. a compa» 
rative Anatomy. :Sa that his Books not 
only acquaint us with his own Opinions, 
| butalſo with the Reaſanings and. Diſco- 
| veries of Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Herophi- 
| JUus and Exaſſtratus, whole Names were 
| juſtly venerable for their Skill in theſe 
| things. Beſides, he never. contradidts 
any Body without appealing to Expert- 
| ence, wherein though he was now __ 
then 
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then miſtaken, yet he does not write 
like a Pedant, affirming a thing to be 


true or falſe upon the Credit of Hippo- 


crates, or Herophilus, but builds his Ar- 
gument upon Nature as far as he knew. - 
her. He had an excellent Underſtanding, 
anda very piercing Genius, ' ſo that' the 
falſe uſes which he very frequently aſſigns 
to ſeveral Parts, do certainly ſhew that 
he did not. underſtand the true Texture 
of thoſe Parts, becauſe where ' iis Ana- 
tomy did not fail him, his Rattocinations 
are, generally ſpeaking, exact, Where- 
fore in this particular his Miſtakes inſtru&t 
us as effectually in the Ancients Igno- 
rance, as his true Notions do in their 
Knowledge. This will appear at large 
hereafter, where it will be of mighty uſe 
to prove, That the Ancients cannot - be 
ſuppoſed to have known many of the-moſt 
eminent Modern Diſcoveries, fince if they 
had known them, they would not have 
aſſigned ſuch Uſes to. thoſe Parts, as are 
not reconcilable to thoſe Diſcoveries, If 
Galen had known. that the Pancreas had 
been a Heap of ſmall Glands,: which all 
emit into one common Canal, 'a partt- 


- cular Juice carried afterwards through 


that Canal into the Guts; which-'there 
meeting with the Bile goes forwards, and 
aſſiſts 1t in the making of the Chyle, he 

would 
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wwould never have ſaid {/) that Nature (L398 uſi 
made it for a Pillow to ſupport the Veins ; ti, y,* 
which go out of the Liver in that Place, cap. 2. 
where they divide into ſeveral Branches, 
leſt if they had been without a Reſt, they 
ſhould have been hurt by the violent E- 
ruption of the Blood ; and this too with- 
out the aſſigning any "other Ule for it. 

By Aratomy there is ſeldom any thing 
underſtood but the Art of laying open the 
ſeveral Parts of the Body with a Kaife, 
that ſo the Relation which they ſeverally 
bear each to other may be clearly diſcer- 
ned. This is generally underſtood of the 
containing Parts, Skin, Fleſh, Bones, Mem- 

” branes, Veins, Arteries, Muſcles, Ten- 
dons, Ligaments, Cartilages, Glands, 
Bowels, wherein only the Ancients bu- 
fied themſelves : As for the Examination 
of the Nature and particular Texture of 
the contained Parts, Blood, Chyte, Urine, 
Bile, Serum, Fat, Juices of che Pancreas, 
Spleen and Nerves, Lympha, Spittle, 
Marrow of the Bones, Mucilages of the 
Joints, and the like ; they made very 
' few Experiments, and thoſe too for want 
of Chymiltry. very imperfe&. The Di 
coveries therefore which have been made 
in that nobler part, which are numerous 
and conſiderable, are1n a manner whol- 
ly owing to later Ages. In the other, a 

(0) great 
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great deal was anciently done, though a 
great deal more was left for Poſterity to do. 

I ſhall begin with the Body in general. 
It is certain that all the great Diviſions of 
the Bones, Muſcles, Veins and Arteries ; 
moſt of the viſible Cartilages, Teadons 
and Ligaments, were very exactly known 
in Galen's Time ; the Poſitions of the 
Muſcles, cheir ſeveral Originations, the 
Inſertions of their Tendons, and 1nvelt- 
ing Membranes, were, for the moſt part, 
traced with great Nicety and Truth ; the 
more conſpicuous pairs of Nerves which 
ariſe either from the Brain or Spinal Mars 
row, were very well known and carefully 
followed ; moſt of the great Branches of 
the Veins and Arteries; almoſt all the 
Bones and Cartilages, with very many 
Muſcles, have {till old Greek Names im- 
poſed upon them by the Old Anatomiſts, 
or Latin Names tranſlated from the Greek 
ones : So that, not only the eafie things 
and ſuch as are diſcernable at firſt Sight, 
were throughly known ; but-even ſeve- 
ral particulars, eſpecially in the Anatomy 


of Nerves, were diſcovered, which are ; |. 


not obvious without great Care, and 
a good deal of prattical Skill in diffeQ- 
ing. So much in general ; from which it 
is evident, that as far as Anatomy is pe- 
cul;arly uſeful to a Chirurgeon, to inform 

him 
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him how the Bones, Muſcles, Blood- 
Veſſels, Cartilages, T 'endons, Ligaments 
and Membranes lie in the Limbs and 
more conſpicuous Parts of the Body, ſo 


| . far the Ancients weat : And here, there 


is very little that the Moderns have any 
Right to pretend to as their own Diſco- 
veries ; though any Man, that under- 
ſtands theſe things, muſt own, That theſe 
are the firſt chings which offer themſelves 
to an Anatomiſt's View. 

Here I ſhall beg Leave to deſcend to 
Particulars, becauſe I have not ſeen any 
Compariſon made between Ancient and 
Modern Anatomy, wherein I could ac- 
-quieſce ; whilſt ſome, as Mr. Glaxwile (+), c c ) Eſa 
and ſome others who ſeem to have copied | mg 
from him, have allowed the Ancients leſs mens of 
than was their Due ; others, as Yarder _ F+ 
Linden and Almeloveen (4 ) have attri- ts eta 
buted more to them than came to their ta Nov.an- 
Share ; eſpecially ſince (though perhaps "9% 

It may be a little tedious; yet) it cannot 
be called a Digreflion. 

Hippocrates (w) took the Brain to be ( (w) De 
-a Gland. His Opinion was nearer to the Glandulis 
Truth than any of his Succeſſors ; but he ad 4a. 
ſeems to have thought it to be a ſimilar YanderLin- 
Subſtance, which it evidently is not. 4" 
And therefore, when ſeveral Parts of it 
were diſcovered not to be glandulous, 

9 2 | his 
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his Opinion was rejeted. Plato took it 
to be Marrow, {ſuch as nouriſhes the Bones ; 


but its Weight and Texture ſoon deftroy- 
ed is Notion, ſince it finks in Water 


wherein Marrow {wims; and 1s hardned 


by Fire, by which the orher is melted. 
(x) Deuſu Galen ( x ) ſaw a Jittle farther, and he 
"+ 777 aſſerts it to be of a nervous Subſtance, 
cap. 6, only ſomething ſofter than the Nerves in 
the Body. Still they believed that the 
Brain was an uniform Subſtance, and as 
long as they did ſo, they were not like 
to go very far. The firft Anatomiſt who 
diſcovered the true Texture of the Brain 
(y) Mal- was Archangelns Piccolhominens ( y ) an 
pighius T[ralzaz, who lived in the laſt Age. He 
Epi © found that the Brain properly ſo called,and 
ad Fracaſ- Cerebelluws, conliit of Two diſtin Sub- 
farum,p. 2 ſtances, an outer Aſh-coloured Subſtance, 
through which the Blood-Veſſels which 
lie under the P:za Mater in innumerable 
Folds and Windings, are difſeminated ; 
and an inner every where united to it, 
of a nervous Nature, that joins this Bark 
(as it is uſually called) to. the Medulla 


Oblongata, which is the Original of all the | 


Pairs of Nerves that iſſue from the Brain, 

and of the Spinal Marrow, and lies un- 

der the Brain and Cerebel/am. After him 

(z) anar, Dr. Willis (z) was fo very exaQt, that he 
Ccrebri, traced this medullar Subſtance through all 
it's 
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its Inſertions into: the Cortical, and the 
Medulls Oblongata, and examined'the Ri- 
ſes of all. che Nerves, and went along 
with them into every Farr of the: Body 
with wonderful Curiolity. Hereby not 
only the Brain was demonſtrably proved 
to be the Fountain of Senſe and Motion, 
but alſo by the Courſes of the Nerves, 
the Manner how every Part of the Body 
confpires with any others: to procure any 
one particular Motion, was clearly ſhewn; 
and thereby it was mace plain even .to 
Senſe, that where-cver many partsjoined 
at once to cauſe the ſame Motion, that 
-Motion is cauſed by Nerves that go into 
every one of thoſe Parts, which are all 
ſtruck together. And though YVieuſſexs and 
au Verney have in many things corrected 
Dr.Willis's Anatomy of theNerwes, yet they 
have ſtrengthened his general Hypotheſis, 
even at the Time when they diſcovered 
his Miſtakes, which is the ſame thing to 


our preſent purpoſe. Galez,indeed (a), bad 3 ) "ps 


a right Notion of this matter, but he 
- traced only the larger Pairs of Nerves, 
ſuch as could not eſcape a good Anatomilt:; 

But the manner of the forming of the 
Animal Spirit in the Brain was wholly 
unknown. In Order to the Diſcovery 
whereof, Malpighius (b) by his Micro-C 


"<p 
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(b) De 
Cerebri 


ſcopes found that the Cortical Part of cortice. 


G23 - the 
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** the Brainconſilts ofan innumerable Com- 
pany of very ſmall Glandules, which are 


_ all ſupplied with Blood by Capillary Ar- | 
teries; and that the Animal Spirit, which 7. 


is ſeparated from the Maſs of the Blood 

in thefe Glandules, 1s carried from them 

into the Medul/a QOblongata through little 

Pipes, whereof one belongs to every 
Gland, whoſe other End is inſerted into 

the Medulla Oblongats, and that theſe 
Numberleſs Pipes, which in the Brain of 

' ſome Fiſhes look like the Teeth of a ſmall 

(c) tb Ivory Comb (Cc), are properly that which 
Cerebro, all Anatomilts after Piccolhominexs have 
Pte # called the Corpus calloſum, or the Medul- 
© Jar Part of the Brain. This Diſcovery 
deſtroys the Ancient Notions of the Uſes 

of the Ventricles of the Brain, and makes 

it very probable that thoſe Cavities are 

only- Sinks to carry off excrementitious 
Humours, and not Store-Houſes of the 
Animal Spirit : It ſhews likewiſe how 

little they knew of the Brain who belie- 

ved that it was an uniform Subſtance. 


(d) Galen Some of the Ancients diſputed (4) whe- ' 


de V.P. ther the Brain were not-made to cool the 
4.82. Heart. Now though theſe are ridiculed 
| by Galez, ſo that their Opinions are not 
imputable to thoſe who never held them ; 
yet they ſhew that theſe famous Men 
had examined theſe things very _ 
bs ey ES C0: -clallys 
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cially : For no Man makes himſelf ridi- 
culous if he can help it ; and now, that 
Mankind are ſatisfied by ocular Demon- 
ſtration chat the Brain is the Original of 
the Nerves, and the Principle of Senſe 
and Motion, he would be thought out 
of his Wits that ſhould doubt of this Pri- 
mary uſe of the Brain, though formerly 
when things had not been ſo experimen- 
tally proved, Men might talk in thedark, 
and affign ſuch Reaſons as they could 
think of, without the Suſpicion of being 
ignorant or impertinent, 
The Eye is ſo very remarkable a Mem- 
ber, and has ſo many Parts peculiar to 
its ſelf, that the Ancients took great No- 
tice of it. They found its Humours, the 
watry, cryſtalline, and glafſy, and all its 
Tunicles, and gave a good Deſcription of 
them ; but the Optick Nerve, the aque- 
ous Duts which ſupply the watry Hu- 
mour, and the Veſſels which carry Tears 
were not enough examined. The firft (e) Theo- 
was done by Dr. Briggs (e), who has !y of Viſt- 
found that in the Tuxica Retiformis, which —_—_— p 
is contiguous to the glaſſy Humour, the numb. s, 
Filaments of the Optick Nerve there ex- 24Fhiot 
panded, lie in a moſt exatt and regular qumb.147. 
Order, all parallel one to another, which 
when they are united afterwards in the 
Nerve are not ſhuffled confuſedly toge- 
O 4 ther, 
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ther, but ſtil] preſerve the ſame Order 
till they come to the Brain. The cryſtal- 
line Humour had already been diſcovered 
to be of a Double-Convex Figure, made | 
of Two unequal Segments of Spheres, | 
and not perfealy ſpherical as the Anci= | 
ents thought. So that this further Diſ- 
covery made by Dr. Brizgs, ſhews evi- 
dently why all the Parts of the Image 
are ſo diſtinaly carried to the Brain, ſince 
every Ray itrikes upon a ſeveral Filament 
of the Optick Nerve, and all thoſe ſtrings 
fo ſtruck are moved equably at the fame 
Time. For want of knowing the Na- 
ture and Laws of Refraction, which have - 
been exatly ſtated by Modern Mathe- 
maticians,. the Ancients diſcourſed very 
lamely of Viſion. This made Galen think 
(© Deuſuthat the cryſtalline Humour (F) was the 
lib 177, Seat of. Viſion, whoſe only Uſe is to 
-2p. 6, refraCt the Rays, as the known Expert- 
ment of a dark Room, with one only 
Hole to let in Light, through which a 
moſt exaC&t . Land-skip of every thing 
without, will. be repreſented in its pro- , | 
per Colours, Heights and Diſtances, up- | 
on a Paper placed in the Focus of the 
Convex Glaſs in the Hole, which Expe- 
riment is to be found in almoſt every | 
Book of ©pticks,does plainly prove. Since 
the lame thing will appear, if the cry- 
| ſtalline 
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ftalline Humour taken out of an Ox's or a 

Man's Eye, be placed in the Hole inſtead 

of the Glaſs. The Way how the watry 
Humour of the Eye, when by Accident 

loſt, may be and 1s conſtantly ſupplied, 

was firſt found out and deſcribed by Mon- 

fieur Nack (g), who diſcovered a parti- (g) De 
cular Canal of Water ariſing from the 2* 
internal Carotidal Artery, which creep- quoi 
ing along the Sclerotic Coat of the Eye, 
perforates the Cornea near the Pupil, 

and then branching its ſelf curiouſly a- - 
bout the Iris, enters and ſupplies the wa- 

try Humour. 'As to the Veſſels which 
moiſten the Eye, that it may move free- 

ly 1n its Orbit, the Ancients knew in ge- 

neral that there were Two Glands in the 
Corners of the Eyes (4); but the (4) can 
LympheduQts, through which the Moi- de V. P. 
ſture is conveyed from thoſe Glands *** 
were not fully traced till Szexo. (;) and (i) 0%6ſer- 
Briggs (k) deſcribed them ; fo that there 4 4746 
is juſt the ſame Difference between our oris 0cu- 
Knowledge and the Ancients in this par- {wn & 
ticular, as there is between his Know- pk... 
ledge who 1s ſure: there is ſome Road or () opt- 
other from this Place to that, and his who RE 
knows the whole Courſe,and all the Tur- OY 
nings of the Road, and can deſcribe it 

on a Map. 2 


The 
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The Inſtruments by which Sounds are 
conveyed from the Dram to the Aud:tory 
Nerves 1n the inner Cavities of the Ear, 
were very little, if at all, known to the 
Ancients. In the Firſt Cavity there are 
Four {mall Bones, the Hammer, the An- 
vil, the Stirrup, and a ſmall flattiſh Bone 
juſt jn the Articulation of the Anvil and 
the Srirrup. It is now certainly known, 
that when the Drum is ſtruck upon by 
the external Air, theſe little Bones, which 
are as big 1n an Infant as in adult Perſons, 
move each other ; the Drum moves the 
Hammer, That the Anvil, That the Stir- 
rup, which opens the oval Entrance into 
the Second Cavity : None of theſe Bones . 
were ever meationed by the Ancients, 
who only talked of Windings and Tur- 
nings within the Os- Petroſum, that were 
covered by the large Membrane of the 
Drum. Jacobus Carpus, one of the firſt 
Reſtorers of Anatomy in the laſt Age, 
found out the Hammer and the 4nvil, 
Realdus Columbus diſcovered the Stirrup, 
and Franciſcus Sylvins the little flattiſh 
Bone, by him called Os Orb:iculare; but 
miſtook its Poſition : He thought it had 
been placed Sideways of the Head of the 
ion Stirrup, whereas Monſieur du Verwey (1) 
nesde]' finds that it lies 1n the Head of the S7ir- 


Ouye. Pa- yp, between that and the Anvil, The 
IR other 
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other inner Cavities were not better un- 
derſtood, the ſpiral Bones of the Cochlea, 

that are divided 1nto Two diſtin& Cavi- 

ties, like Two pair of Windinp-Stairs 
parallel to one another, which turn round 

the ſame Axis, with the Three ſemicir- 

cular Canals of the Labyrinthus, into which 

the inner Air enters, and ſtrikes upon 

the ſmall Twigs of the Auditory Nerves 
inſerted into thoſe ſmall Bones, were 
things that they knew ſo little of that they 

had no Names for them ; and indeed till 
Monſieur d# Verzey came, thoſe Mazes 

were but negligently, at leaſt unſucceſs- 

fully, examined by Moderns as well as 
Ancients ; it being impoſſible fo much 

as to form an Idea of what any former 
Anatomiſts aſſerted of the wonderful 
Mechaniſm of thoſe little Bones, before 

he wrote, if we ſet aſide Monſieur Per- 
rault's (m) Anatomy of thoſe Parts, which (m)Edays 
came out a Year or two before ; who dc Phyl- 
is not near ſo exa& as Monſieur ds Ver- $15! 1x. 
FEY). 

£ "The other Parts of the Head and Neck, 
wherein the Old Anatomy was the moſt 
defeQtive, were the Toxgue as to its inter- 

nal Texture, and the Glaxds of the Month, 

Jaws and Throat, The Texture of the 
Tongue was but gueſſed at, which occa- 
fioned great Diſputes concerning the Na- 
| I bolts EE os ture 
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ture of its Subſtance, (z) ſome thinking 
it to be glandulous, ſome muſcular, and 


ſome of a peculiar Nature, . not to be 
matched in any other part of the Body, 


'This:therefore, Malpighins examined with 


his Glaſfes, and diſcovered, that it was 
cloathed with a double Memurane + that 
in the inner Membrane there are Abun- 
dance of ſmall Papiliz, which have ex- 
tremities of Nerves inſerted into them, by 


which the Tongue diſcerns Taſts, and 


that under that Membrane it 1s of.a muſf- 
cular Nature conſfifting of numberleſs 
Heaps of Fibres which run all manner 
of Ways. over one another like a Mat. 
The general Ules of zhe Glands of the 
Mouth, Faws and Neck were anciently 
known ; it was viſible that the Mouth 
was motitend by them, and the: Maſs of 
the Spittle ſupplied from them ; and then, 
having named them from the Places near - 


- which they lie, as the Palate, the Jaws, the 


(0) Ade- 
nograph, 
Cap» 21, 


Tongue, the Ears, the Neck, they went no 
further ; and there was little, if any thing, 
more done, till Dr, Wharton, and Vice- 
laus Steno examined theſe Glands. And 
upon an. exact Enquiry Four ſeveral Sali- 
val Ducts have been diſcovered, which 
from ſeveral Glands diſcharge the Spittle 
into the Mouth. The Firſt was deſcri- 
bed by Dr. Wharton (0) near Forty Years 

ago : 
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ago: it comes from the conglomerate 

Glaxds that lie cloſe to the inner ſide of 

the lower Jaw, and diſcharges it {elf near 

the middle of the Chin into the Mouth. 

The Second was found out by Steno (p) (p) Obie 
who publiſhed his Obſervations in 1662 ; Oe” 
this comes from thoſe Glands that lie near Vatis. 
the Ears, in the inſide of the Cheek, and 

the outſide of the upper-Jaw : The Third 

was found out (q) by Thomas Bartholin, (q) Nuck 
who gave an Account of it in 1682, and **8p- 
about the ſame Time by one Rivinus a | 
German : It ariſes from the Glands under 

the Tongue, and going in a diftin&t Ca- 

nal to the Mouth of Whartor's Du, 

there, for the moſt Part, by a common 
Orifice, opens into the Mouth. The 
Fourth was diſcovered by Monſieur 

Nuck (r); he found a Gland within the (r) rtia; 
Orbit of the Eye, from which, not far 

from the Mouth of Stezo's Duct, Spittle 

1s ſupplied to the Mouth by a peculiar 
Canal. Beſides theſe, the ſame Monſieur 

Nuck found ſome ſmaller Glands near the 

laſt, but lower down, which by Four 
diſtinct Pipes carry ſome Spittle into the 
Mouth; ſo careful has Nature been to 
provide fo many Paſſages for that neceſ- 

fary and noble Juice, char if ſome ſhould. 

fail, others might ſupply their Want. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
w the Circulation of the Blood. 


TRom the Head; we are to look into 
the Thorax, and there to conſider the 
Heart, and the Lungs. The Lungs, as 

moſt of the other Yiſcera, were believed 

to be of a Parenchymous Subſtance, till 

(L) Fyrifts Malpighins found by his Glaffes (/) "that 
<< Pum® they conſiſt of innumerable ſmall Blad- 
ders, that open into each other, as far as 

the outermoſt ; which are covered by the 

outer Membrane, that incloſes the whole 

Body of the Lungs: And that the ſmall 
Branches of the Wizd-Pipe are all inſerted 

into theſe Bladders ; about every one of 

which the Veins and Arteries are entwi- 

ned, in an unconceivable Number of 

Nets and Mazes ; that ſo the inſpired Air 

may preſs upon, or mix with, the Maſs 

of Blood, - in ſuch ſmall Parcels as the An- 

cients had no Notion of. The Wind- 

Pipe alſo it ſelf is nouriſhed by an Artery 

that creeps up the Back-ſide, and accom- 

panies it in all its Branchings : Which 

was firft found out by Frederic Rayſch, 

a Dutch Profeſſor of Anatomy at Leyden, 

about Thirty Years ago. - 

Bur 
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But the great Diſcovery that has been 
made of the Lungs, is, That the whole 
Maſs of Blood is carried out of the Right 
Ventricle of the Heart, by the Arteris 
Pulmonaris, called anciently Vena Arte- 
ri0/a, through all the ſmall Bladders of 
the Lungs, into the Vena Palmonaris, (or 
Arteria Venoſa ; ) and from thence, into 
the Left Ventricle of the Heart again. 
So that the Heart is a ſtrong Pump, 
which throws the Blood, let tn from the 
Veins, into the Lungs ; and from the 
Lungs, afterwards, into the Arteries 3 
and this by a conſtant rapid Motion, 
whereby the Blood is driven round in a 
. very few Minutes. This Diſcovery, firſt 
made perfealy intelligible by Dr. Harvey, 
is of ſo very great Importance to ſhew 
the Communication of all the Humours 
of the Body, each with other, that as 
ſoon as Men were perfeQtly ſatisfied that 
it was not to be conteſted, which they 


were in a few Years, a great many put 


1n for the Prize, unwilling that Dr. Har- 
vey ſhould go away with all the Glory. 
ÞP ander Linden, who publiſhed a moſt 
exaQt Edition of Hippocrates, in Holland, 
about Thirty Years ago, has taken a great 
deal of Pains to prove that Hzppocrates 
knew the Circulation of the Blood, and 
that Dr. Harvey only revived it. The 

Sub- 
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Subſtance of what has been ſaid in this 
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Matter, is this ; that Hippocr a- 
tes ſpeaks (7) in one Place, of 
the Uſual and Conſtant Motion 
of the Blood : That in another 
Place, he calls (s) the Veins 
and Arteries the Fountains of 
Humane Nature, the Rivers 
that water the whole Body, that 
convey Life ; and which, if they 
be dried up, the Man dies : 
That in a Third Place, he 
ſays, (w) That the Blood-Veſ- 


ſels, which are diſperſed over 


the whole Body , give Spirit, 
Moiſture and Motion, and all © 

ring from one ; which one 
( Blood- Veſſel) has no Begin- 
ning, nor no End, that I cas 
find ;, for, where there is 4 
Circle, there is no Beginning. 
Thele are the cleareſt Paſſages 
that are produced, to prove, 


that Hippocrates knew the Circulation of 
the Blood ; and it is plain from them, that 
he did believe it as an Hypotheſis ; that is, 
in plain Ergliſh, that he did ſuppoſe the 
Blood to be carried round the Body by 4 
conſtant accuſtomed Motion : But that he 
did not know what this conſtant accu- 
 ftomed Motion was; and that he had not 


found 


WS. 
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found that Courſe which, in our Age, 
Dr. Harvey firſt clearly demonſtrated, 
will appear evident from the. following 

Conſfidetations : (1.) He ſays nothing of 
the Circulation of the Blood 1n his Dil- 
courſe of the Heart, where he Anatomi- 
Zes It as well as he could ; and ſpeaks of 
(x) the Veatricles, and the Valves (3), (5) De 
which are the immediate Inſtruments by £ "age 
which the Work is done. - (2.) He be- So) thid: 
lieves that the Auricles of the Heart (z) 2:7 C41, F 
are like Bellows, which receive the Air 56. 
to cool the Heart. Now there are other . 
Uſes of them certainly known, fiace they 

- aſſiſt the Heart in the Receiving of the 
Blood from the Vena Cava, and the Vena 
Pulmonaris. This cannot. be unknown 
to any Man that knows how the Blood 
circulates ; and accordingly, would have 
been mentioned by Hippocrates, had he 
known of it. (3.) Hippocra- OY” BF 


tes ſpeaks of Veins (4), asre- yi; ſangainem & ſpiri- 


celvIng Blood from the Hearr, = a corde yecipiunt ; 
4 ene autem. ff itþſe a 
and going from it : Which al- CT 


ſo was the conitant Way of per quas corpori aiftri- 
Speaking of Galcz, and all the Sur 3 De Scruttura 
Ancients.. Now, no Vian that a 

can expreſs aimſelf properly, will ever 

ſay, That any Liquors are carried away 

from any Ciiſtern, as from a Fountain 


or Source, through thoſe Canals which, 
L ro 
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to his Knowledge, convey Liquors #0 
that Ciitern. (4.) Hippocrates lays, the 
Blood 1s carried into the Lungs, from 
the Heart, for the Nouriſhment of the 
Lungs; without aſſigning any other Rea- 
ſon (6). Theſe ſeem to be poſitive Ar- 
guments, that Hippocrates knew nothing 
of this Matter ; and accordingly, all his 
Commentators, Anctent and Modern, 
before Dr. Harvey, never interpreted the 
former Paſſages of the Circulation of the 
Blood : Neither would Vander Linden, in 
all probability, if Dr. Harvey had not 
helped him to the Notion ; which he 


was then reſolved to find in Hippocrates, . | 


whom he ſuppoſed not the Father only, 
bur the Finiſher alſo of the whole Medi- 
cal Art. It is pretended to by none of 
the Ancients, or rather their Admirers for 
them, after Hippocrates. As for Galen, 
any Man that reads what he ſays of the 
Heart and Lungs, in the 6th. Book of his 
De Uſu Partium, muſt own, that he does 
not diſcourſe as if he were acquainted with 
Modern Diſcoveries ; and therefore it is 
not fo much as pretended that he knew this 
Recurrent Motion of the Blood. Which 
alſo further ſhews, that if Hippocrates did 
know it, he explained himſelf ſo obſcurely, 
that Ga/ez could not underſtand him; who, 
in all probability, underſtood Fppocrates's 

Text 
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Text as well as any of his Commentators, 
who have written ſince the Greek Tongue; 
and much more, ſince the Toric Diale&t 
has ceaſed to be a living Language. 
Since the Ancients have no Right to ſo 
noble a Diſcovery, it may be worth while 
to enquire, to whom of the Moderns the 
Glory of it is due ; for this is alfo exceed=- 
ingly contefted. 'The firſt Step that was 
made towards it, was, the finding that the 
whole Maſs of the Blood paſſes through the 
Lunngs,by the Pulmonary Artery and Vein. 
The firſt that I could ever find, who had (c) vitalis 
a diſtin& de of this Matter, was Michael 9279s = 
+ vs we * *. finiſtro cor- 
> Servers, a S paniſh P hyſician, who was is wventri- 
burnt for Arianiſm, at Geneva, near 140 clo. ſum 
Years ago. Well had it been for the Charch |; y. 
of Chri#, if he had wholly confined him- vantibus 
ſelt to his own Profeſſion! His Sagacity in 7. .- 
X h | "= + * pulmonibus 
this Particular, before ſo much inthe dark, adipfusge- 
gives us-great Reaſon to believe, that the pf rr 
World might then have had juſt Cauſe to jaugs, ca: 
have blefſed his Memory. (c) Ina Book Howris vi e- 
of his, intituled, Chriſfiani/mi Reſtiratio, qo" 3 
re, ionel potentid, ut ſit quaſi ex puriore ſanguine Incidus, vapor * gene- 
ratur'ex fata in pulmone mixtione inſpirati aeris cuth elaborato ſubtilj ſan- 
Luine, quem dexter ventriculus finiſtro communicat. Fit autem coritnutiicatio 
hw non per parietem cordis meditun ut vulgo creditur, ſed magho artificio 
a dextro cordts ventriculo, longa per pulmonts ditu, agitatar ſanguis ſub- 
tills ;' 4 pulmonibus praparatur; flavus ejicitar, (5 4 ven arteriosa in ar= 
tertum venoſam transfunditur 3, deinde in ips4 arteri4 venosd inſpirato atrt 
miſcetur CF exſpiratione 2 fuligine repurgatur ; atque ita tandem 4 ſiniſtrq 
cordis ventriculo totum mixtum per diaftolen attrahitur, apta ſupellex ut fiat 
ſpiritus vitalis. Servet, Chriſtian, Reſtit, ' 
P 2 printed 
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printed in the Year MDLIII. he clearly 
aſſerts, that the Blood paſles through the 
Lungs, from the Left to the Righr Ven- 
tricle of the Heart ; and not through the 
Partition which divides the two Ventri- 
cles, as was-at that Time commonly be- 
lieved.. How he introduces it, or in which 
of the Six Diſcourſes, into which Servers 
divides his Book, it is to be found, I know 
not, having never ſeen the Book my ſelf: 
Mr. Charles Berzard, a very learned and'e- 
mineat Chirurgeon of Loxaoxz, who did me 
the Favour to communicate this Paſſage to 
me, (ſet down at length in the Margin ) 
which 'was tranſcribed . out of Serverns, 
_ could inform me no further, only that he 
+. ' had it from a learned Friend of his, who 
..- had himſelf copied it from Serverns.. 
= _— . Realdus Columbus, of Cremona, was 
cavitates, - the next. that ſaid anything of it, 1n his 
tt. 6. ver- Anatomy, printed at Venice, 1 559. 10 Fe- 
exhis alter 470 3 and at Paris, in 1572. in Odavo; 
2 dextris and afterwards elſewhere. There'-he a{- 
} oh ww ſerts the ſame (4) Circulation through the 
dexter ſiniſtrs multo eft major; in dextro ſanguis adeſt naturalis, ac vitals in. 
ſiniftro : illud autem obſervatu perpulchrum eſt; ſubſtaniam cords dextrum 
wventriculum ambientem tenuem ſatis eſſe; fimſtram vero craſſam; &F hoc tum 
equilibrii causa faftum eſt, tumne ſanguss vitalss, qui tenuiſſimus eſt, extra. 
reſudaret. Inter hos ventriculos ſeptum adest, per quod fere omnes exiſtimant 
ſanguint a dextro ad ſiniſtrum aditum patefieri ; id ut fiat facilius, in tranſi- 
tugb vitalium ſpirituum generationem tenuem redai : ſed longi errant via : 
nam ſanguis per arterioſam venam ad pulmonem fertur, tbique attenuatur 3 
demae cum acre una per arteriam venalem ad ſiniftrum- cordis ventricu.um 
aefertur; quod nemo haftenus aut animadvertit, aut ſcriptum reliquit. Reald. 
Columb.Anat, lib.v1i. p.325. Edit,Lut, Lungs, 
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Lungs, that Servetus had done before ; 
but ſays, that no Man had ever taken 
notice of 1t beitore him, or had written 
any Thing about it : Which ſhews that 
he did not copy from Serverws ; unleſs 
one ſhould ſay, that he ſtole the Notion, 
without mentioning Servetus's Name ; 
which 1s injurious, ſince 1n theſe Matters 
the ſame Thing may be, and very often 
is obſerved by ſeveral Perſons, who ne- 
ver acquainted each other with their Diſ- 
coveries. But Columbays is much more 
particular ; (e) for he ſays, "That the (e) irc 
Veins lodge the whole Maſs of the Blood 7% 4 
in the Vera Cava, which carries it into ſanguinem 


the Heart, whence it cannot return the 4 <4v4 we- 
na 7h dex- 


ſame Way that it went ; from the Right ;,,, ven- 


Ventricle it 1s thrown into the Lungs by triculum 
the Pulmonary Artery, where the Valves nc 


are ſo placed as to hinder its Return that teri veno- 


Way into the Heart, and ſo it is thrown 5 ſane 
7 | 1 nem para- 
into the Left Ventricle, and by the 4orta jun ut di 


again, when enliven'd by the Air, diffu- ximus und 
cum acre in 


ſed through the whole Body. Gaiam: 


propterea membranz ille demittuntur (5 ingreſſut cedunt : nam cum cor c- 
ar#atur, he clauduntur ; ne quod ſuſciperetur per eaſdem vias retrocedat 3 
eodemque tempore membrane tum magne arteria, tum ven# arterioſe re- 
cluduntur, aditumque prebent ſpirituoſo ſanguini exeunti, qui per untver- 
ſum corpus funditur, ſanguinique naturali ad pulmones delato. Res itagqz 
ſemper habet, cum dilatatur, quas prius memoravimus, recluduntur, clau- 
duntur relique; itaque comperies ſanguinem qui in dextrum wventriculum 
zngreſſus ht, non poſſe in cavam venam retrocedere, Ibid, pag. 330» 


Vide quoque lib, x1. pag. 411. 


1] Some 
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Some Years after appeared Andreas Cz- 
ſalpinus, who printed his Periparetical 
Queſtions at Venice, in Quarto, 10 1571. 
And afterwards with his Medical Que- 
ſtions, at the ſame Place, in 1593. He 
is rather more particular than Columba, 
eſpecially in examining how Arteries and 
Veins joyn at their Extremities ; which 
bp ſuppoſes to be by opening their 

ouths 1nto each other : And he uſes . 
the Word C:rculation 1n his Peripatetical 
Nueſtions, which had never been uſed in 
that. Sence before. He alſo takes notice, 
that the Blood ſwells below the Ligature 
in veins, and urges that in Confirmation 
of his Opinion. | 
 Atlait, Dr. Wiliam Harvey printed a 
Diſcourſe on purpoſe, upon this Subject, 
at Francfort, in 1628. i This Notion had 
only been occaſionally and {lightly treat- 
ed of by Columbus and Ceſalpinus, who 
themſelves, in all probability, - did not 
know the Conſequence of what they aſ- 
ſerted; and therefore it was never ap- 
plied to other Purpoſes, either to ſhew 


| the Ules of the other Yi/cera, or to 'ex- 


plain the Natures of Diſeaſes : : Neither, 
tor any Thing that appears at this Day, 
had they made any Numbers of Experi- 
ments, which were neceſſary to explam 
their Dottrine, and to clear it from Op- 
PL Ic: poſition. 
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poſition. All this Dr. Harvey undertook 
todo; and with indefatigable Pains, tra- 
ced the viſible Veins and Arteries through- 
out the Body, in their whole Journey 
from and to the Heart ; ſo as to demon- 
ſtrate, even to the moſt incredulous, 
not only that the Blood circulates through 
the Lungs and Heart, but the very Man- 
ner how, and the Time in which that 
great Work is performed. When he had 
once proved that the Motion of the Blood 
was 1{o rapid as we now find it 1s, then 
he drew ſuch Conſequences from it, as 
ſhewed that he throughly underſtood his 
Argument, and would leave little, at 
leaſt, as little as he could, to future In- 
duſtry to diſcover 1n that particular Part 
of Anatomy, This gave him a juſt Ti- 
tle to the Honour of ſo noble a Diſcovery, 
ſince what his Predeceſfors had faid be- 
fore him was not enough underſtood, to 
form juſt Notions from their Words. 
One may alſo obſerve how gradually this 
Diſcovery, as all abſtruſe Truths of Hu- 
mane Diſquiſition, was explained to the 
World. Hippocrates firſt talked of the 
Uſual Motion of the Blood. Plato ſaid, 
That the Heart was the Original of the 
Veins, and of the Blood, that was carried 
about every Member of the Body. Arz- 
flotle allo ſomewhere ſpeaks of a Recur- 
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rent Motion of the Bleod s Still- all this 
was onlv Opinion and Belief: Tt was ra- 
riooal, and became Men of their Genius's; 
Þut, not having as yer been made evident 
by Exper!ments, 1t might as eaſily be de- 
Ned as firmed. Servers Grft /aw that 
the Blood paiſes rirough the Lungs ; Co- 
Inmbus went further and ſhew*d the 'Uſes 
of the Valves or Trap-doors of the Heart, 
which let the Blood 7 and out of their 
ReſpeQive Veſlels, but not rhe ſelf ſame 
Road : Thus the Way was juſt open when 
Dr. Harvey came, who built upon the 
Firſt Foundations; to make his Work 
yet the eaſier, the Valves of the Veins 
which were diſcovered by F. Paul the Ve- 
»etian, had not Jong before been explain- 
ed by Fabricius ab Aqua pendente, whence 
the Circulation was yet more clearly de- 
monſtrated. -- 

There was one thing {till wanting to 
complezr this Flizcry, and that was the 
Knowl-dge how the Veins received that 
Blood which- the Arteries diſcharged ; 
firſt it was believed that the Mouths of 
each ſort of Veſſels joined into one ano- 
ther ; thar Opinion was ſoon laid aſide, 
becauſe ir was found that the capillary 
Veſlc is were ſo extremely ſmall, that it 

25 1mpoſitble with the naked Eye to 
erece them. This put them upon ima- 
BEST. :. TE, gIning 
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gining that the Blood ouzes out of the 
Arteries, and 1s abſorbed by the Veins, 

whole ſmall Orifices receive it, as it lies 

19 the Fibres of the Muſcles, or in the 
Parenchyma's of the Bowels : Which O- 

pinion has been generally received by 

molt Anatomiſts fince Dr. Harvey's Time. 

But Monſieur Leeuweznboek has lately found 

in ſeveral ſorts of Fiſhes (f), which were (f) Lerrer 
more manageable by his Glaſles than other 65, 6s. 
Animals, '- That Arteries and Veins are 

really continued Syphons variouſly wound 

about each other towards their Extremi- 

ties in numberleſs Mazes, over all the 
Body ; and others have found (g) what (8) Philoſ. 

| He ſays to be very true in a Water Newt. CO 
So that this Diſcovery has paſſed uncon- : 
teſted. And ſince 1t has been conſtantly 

found, that Nature follows like Methods 

in all ſorts of Animals, where ſhe uſes 

the ſame ſorts of Inſtruments, 'it will al- 

ways be believed, That the Blood circu- 

lates in Men after the ſame Manner as it 

does in Eels, Perches, Pikes, Carps, Bats, 

and ſome other Creatures,in which Mon- 

ſieur Leeawezhoek tried it. Though the 

Ways how it may be viſible to the Eye 

1n Men, have not, that I know of, been 

yet diſcovered, However this viſible 
Circulation of the Blood in theſe Creatures 
efftectually removes Sir William Temple's 

5 Scruple, 
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Scruple, who ſeems unwilling to believe 
the Circulation of the Blood, becauſe he 
could not ſee it. His Words are theſe (h): 
Nay i is diſputed whether Harvey's Cir- | 
culation of the Blood be true or no, for | 
thongh Reaſon may ſeem to favour it more 
than the contrary Opinion ; yet Senſe can ve- 
ry hardly allow it, and to ſatisfie Mankind 
both theſe muſt comcurr. Senſe therefore 
here allows it, and that this Sex/e might 
the ſooner cazcurr, Monſieur Leeuweahock | 
deſcribes the Method how this Experi- | 
ment may be tried in his 667th. Letter : | 
The Inferences that may be made” from | 
this Noble Diſcovery are obvious, and fo | 

I ſhall not ſtay to mention them. = 


CHAP, XIX. 


Further RefleStions #por Ancient and 
Modern Anatomy. 


F after this long Enquiry into the Firſt 
Diſcovery of the Circulation of the 


Blood, it ſhould be found that the Anato- -| 


ny of the Heart was but ſlightly known 
to the Ancients, it will not, I ſuppoſe, be 
a Matter of any great Wonder, The Firſt 
Opinion which we have of the Texture 


of the Heart, was that of Hippoer ates ©), 
that 
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that it is a very ſtrong Muſcle ; this tho? 
true was rejected afterwards for want of 
knowing its true Uſe ; its internal Divi- 
ſions, its Valves, and larger viſible Fibres 
were well known and diftintly deſcri- 
bed by the Ancients ; only they were 
miſtaken in thinking that there is a 
Communication between the Veatricdles 
through the Septum, which is now gene- 
rally known to be an Errour- The Or- 
der of the Muſcular Fibres of the Hearc 
was not known before Dr. Lower, who 
diſcovered them to be Spiral like a Snale- 
Shel), as if ſeveral Skains of Threads of 
differing Lengths had been wound up in- 
\Þ * toa Bottom of ſucha Shape, hollow, and 

| dividedwithin. By all theſe Diſcoveries 
| Alphonſus Borellus ( k ) was enabled to(k) De 
' give ſuch a Solution of all the Appear- Mow ant 
/ ances of the Motion of the Heart, and of par 11. 
' the Blood 1a the Arteries, upon Mathe- c2p- 5- 
matical and Mechanical Principles, as 
will give a more fatisfattory Account of 
the wonderful Methods of Nature in dif- 
penſing Life and Nouriſhment to every 
Part of the Body, than all that had ever 
been written upon theſe Subjes before 
thoſe things were found out. 
Below the Mzariff are ſeveral very no- 
ble Viſcera : The Stomach, the Liver, the 
Paxcreas or Sweet-Bread, the Spleen, the 
LS. | : _  Rezrng, 
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Reins, the Inteſtines, the Glands of the 
 Meſentery, and the Inſtruments of Genera- 
tion of both Sexes ; 1n the Anatomical 
Knowledge of all which Parts, the An- 

cients were exceedingly defective. 
The Coats of the Stomach have been ſe- 
parated, and the ſeveral Fibres of the 
(1) Phat- middle Coat examined by Dr. Willis (1) 
© Rational, With more Exactneſs than formerly ; - he 
| alſo has been very nice in tracing the 
Blood- Veſſels and Nerves that run a- 
mongſt the Coats, has evidently ſhewn 
\ thar its Inſide is covered with a glandu- 
| lJous Coat, whoſe Glands ſeparate that 
Mucilage ; which both preſerves the Fi- 
bres from being injured by the Aliments 
which the Stomach receives, and concurrs 
with the Spittle to further the Digeſtion 
there performed ; and has given a very 
| particular * Account of all thoſe ſeveral 
| Rows of Fibres, which compoſe the muſ- 
culous Coat : To which if we add Szezo's . 
Diſcovery of the Fibres of the muſculous 
Coat of the Gullet, ' that they are ſpiral in 
a double Order, one aſcending, the other 
deſcending, which run contrary Courſes, 
and mutually croſs each other in every 
— — Winding ; with Dr. Cole's {mz) Dilcove- 
numb.125.ry of the Nature of the Fibres of the 
Inteſtines, that they alſo move ſpirally, 
though not, perhaps, in a contrary Or- 
cry. 
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der, from the beginning of the Duodeaum 
' to the end of the ſtreight Gur, the Ana- 
romy of thoſe parts ſeems to be almoſt 
compleat. 

The great Uſe of the Stomach and the 
Guts, is to prepare the Chyle, and then 
to tranſmit it through the Glands of the 
Mefentery into the Blood ; this the An- 
cients knew very well; the Manner how 


it was done they knew: not. Galen (n) (n) De 

held that the Meſaraick Veins, as alſo _ — 

thoſe which go from the Stomach to the cap. % 

Liver, carry the Chyle thither, which by + 5 

the Warmth of the Liver 1s put into a 

| Heat, whereby the Fxzculencies are ſepa- 

rated from the more ſpirituous Parts, and 

by their Weight fink-ro the Bottom ; the 

purer Parts go into'the Yezs Cava. The 

Dregs which are of two ſorts, Choler and 

Melancholy,” go into ſeveral Receptacles ; 

the Choler is lodged 1n the Gall-Bladder 

and Porus Bziarius : Melancholy 1s car- 

ried oft by. the Spleen.» The. Original of 

all theſe Notions was Ignorance of the 

Anatomy. of. all theſe Parts, as alſo of 

the conſtant Motion of the Blood through 

the: Lungs and Heart. Ferophilus, who 

15 commended as the. ableſt Anatomiſt of 

Antiquity, found out (o) that there were (9) De U. 

Veins diſperſed quite through the Meſen- = _ 

tery, as far as the {mall Guts reach, which 
carried 
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carried the Chyle from the Inteftines in- 
to feveral Glandulons Bodies, and there 
lodged them. "Theſe are the Milky Veins 
again diſcovered by Aſellius about Fifty 
Years ago, and thoſe Glands which He- 
rophilus ſpoke of, are probably that great 
ColleCtion of Glands in the Meſentery 
that is commonly called the Pancreas A- 


ſellii. _Afﬀter Herophilus none of the An- 


cients had the: Luck to trace the Motions 


of the Chyle any further, and ſo theſe 


milky Veins were confounded with the 
Meſaraicks, and -it was: commonly belie- 
ved, That becauſe all Meſaraicks carry the 
Blood from the Inteſtines into the Liver; 
therefore they carried Chyle alſo when 
there was any Chyle to carry ; and hence 
probably it was that the Liver was be- 
lieved to be the common Work-Houlſe of 
the Blood: But when {4/e/{is had traced 
the Chyle as far as the great Gland: of the 
Meſentery, it was ſoon found not. to lie 
there. And Pecquer, about Forty Years 
ſince, diſcovered the common Receptacle of 
the Chyle,whither it 1s all brought. Thence 
he alfo found that it is carried, by parti- 
cular Veſſels through the Thorax, almoſt 
as high as the Left-Shoulder, and: there 
thrown into the Left Subclavian Vein, 
and fo dire&ly carried to the Heart, It 
has alſo been difcovered that in his Canal, 

uſually 
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uſually called Du##s Thoracicus, there 
are numerous Valves, which hinder the 
Return of the Chyle to the common 
Receptacle, ſo that it can be moved fors 
wards, but not backwards. 

Since this Paſſage of the Chyle has been 
diſcovered, it has been by fome believed, 
that the 24z/k is conveyed into the Breaſts, 
by little Veſſels, from the Du##s Thora- 
cicus, The whole Oeconomy of that Afﬀ- 
fair has been -particularly deſcribed very 
lately by Mr. Nack ; before whoſe Time 
it was but imperfeAly known. He ſays 
therefore, that the Breaſts are Heaps of 
Glands, ſupplied with Blood by innume- 
rable Ramifications of the Axillary and 
Thoracick Arteries ; ſome of which pal- 
ſing through the Breaſt-bone, unite with 
the Veſſels of the oppoſite Side. Theſe 
Arteries, which are unconceivably ſmall, 
part with the Milk in thoſe fmall Glands, 
into {mall Pipes, four or five of which 
meeting together, make one ſmall Truak ; 
of theſe ſmall Trunks, the large Pipes, 
. which terminate 1n the Nipple, are made 
up 3 though before they arrive thither, 
they ftraiten into fo ſmall a Compals, 
that a ſtiff Hair will juſt paſs through. 
The Nipple, which is a Fibrous Body, 
has ſeven oreight, or more Holes, through 
which every Pips emits its Milk upon 

Suction ; 
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Suftion; and, leſt any one of them be- 
ing ſtopped, the Milk ſhould ftagnate, 
they. all have croſs Paſſages ' into each 
other, at the Bottom of the- Nipple, 
where it joyns to the Breaſt. | 
| The fore-mentioned Diſcovery of the 
Paſſage of the Chyle obliged Men to re- 
examine the Notions which, till then, 
had generally. obtained, concerning the 
Nature and Uſes of the Liogr. Hitherto 
it had beeri generally believed, that the 
Blood was made there, and ſo diſperſed 
into ſeveral Parts, for the Uſes ' of the 
Body, by the Veza Cave. . Erafiſtratus, 10- 
(P) _ bed; {uppoſed (p) thar its principal Uſe 
- T : was, to ſeparate the Bile; and-to lodge it 
cap- 13. In its propet Veflels : But, for want of 
further Light, - his Notion could not then 
be ſufficiently proved; and ſo it preſently 
fell, and was never revived, till 4ſellins's 
and Pecquer” s Diſcoveries put it out of 
doubt, | Till: Malpighias diſcovered its 
Texture by his Glailes, its: Nature was. 
very obſcure. But he -has found our, 
(1.) That the Subſtance of the Liver 1s 
tramed of innumerable Lobules, which 
are very often of a Cubical Figure, and 
conſiſt of ſeveral little Glands, - like rhe 
Stones of Raiſins ; fo that they look like 
Bunches of Grapes, and are each of them 
cloattRed with a diſtin Membrane. 
(2.) Thar 


| . Juice is ſeparated from the Blood ; which, 
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(2.) That the whole Bulk of the Liver 
conſiſts of theſe Grape-ſtone-like Glands, 
and of divers forts of V<ſlels. (3.) Fhar 
the ſmall Branches of the Cavs, Porta, 
and Porus Bilarins, run through all, even 
the leaft of theſe Lobules, in an equal 
Number ; and that the Branches of the 
Porta are as Arteries that convey the 
Blood zo, and the Branches of the Cava 
are the Veins which carry the Blood from 
all theſe little Grape-ſtone-like Glands. 
From whence it is plain, thar the Liver is 
a Glandulous Body, with its proper Ex- 
cretory Veſſels, which carry away the 
. Gall that lay before 1n the Mals of the 
Blood. 

Near the Liver lies the Pancreas, which _ 
Galen believed (q) to be a Pillow to ſup- (bel. 
port the Diviſous of the Veins, as they cap. 2. 
90 out of the Liver ; and, for what ap- 
pears at preſent, the Ancients do not ſeem 
to have concerned themſelves any further 
about it. Since, 1t has been. tound to-be 
a Glandulous Body, wherein a diſtin 


by a peculiar Canal, firſt diſcovered by 
Georgins Wirtſungs, a Paduan Phyſician, 
is carried into the Duodennm ; where 
meeting with the Bile, and the Aliment. 
juſt thrown out. of the Stomach, aſſiſts 
and promotes the Buſineſs of Digettion.. f 
Q. The 
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The Spleen was as little underſtood as 
the Paxcreas ; and for the fame Reaſons : 
Its Anatomy was unknown, and its Bulk 
made it very remarkable ; ſomething 
therefore was to be ſaid about it: And »| 
what no Body could poſitively dif-prove, 
might the eaſier be either received or con- 
tradicted. The moſt general Opinion 
was, that the groſſer Excrements of the 
Chyle and Blood were carried off from 
the Liver, by the Ramus Splenicus, and 
lodged in the Spleen, as in a common {!/ 
Ciſtern : But fince the Circulation of the 
Blood has been known, it has been found, 
that the Blood can go from the Spleen to | 
the Liver, but that nothing can return | 
back again into the Spleen. And as for | 
(r)De Li- its Texture, (7) Malpighins has diſcover- 
nc ed, that the Subſtance of the Spleen, de- 
ducting the numerous Blood- Veſſels and 
Nerves, as alſo the Fibres which ariſe 
from its Second Membrane, and which 
ſupport the other Parts, is made up of in- 
numerable little Cells, like Honey-Combs, 
in which there are vaſt Numbers of ſmall | 
Glandules, which reſemble Bunches of * | 
Grapes ; and that theſe hang upon the Fi- 
bres, and are fed by Twigs of Arteries 
and Nerves, and ſend forth the Blood 
there purged, into the Ramus Spleni- | 
cas, which carries it into the Liver; | 
to | 
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to what purpoſe, not yet certainly diſco- 
vered. _ 

. The Uſe of the Reins is fo very Con- 
ſpicuous; that, from Hippocrates's Time, 
downwards, no Man ever nuſtook it : 
But the Mechaniſm of thoſe wonderful 
Strainers was wholly unknown, till the _ 
ſo often mentioned Malpighins (/) found £1/Þ* Re: 
it out. He therefore, by his Glaſſes; dif. 
þ covered, that the Kidneys are not one 
2 uniform Subſtance, but conſiſt of ſeveral 
2 ſmall Globules, which are all like ſo ma- 
Z ny ſeveral Kidneys, bound about with 
6 one common Membrane ; and. that every 
| . Globule has ſmall Twigs from the emul- 
| gent Arteries, that carry Blood to it ; 
2 Glands, in which the Urine is ſtrained 
from it ; Veins, by which the purified 
Blood is carried off to the Emulgent Veins, 
thence to go into the Cava; a Pipe, to 
. convey the Urine into the great Bafin in 
the middle of the Kidney ; and a Nipple, 
towards which ſeveral of thoſe ſmall 
Pipes tend, and through which the U- 
rine ou1zes out of them, into the Baſin. 
This clear Uſe of the Strufture of the 
Reins, has effeQually confuted ſeveral 
Notions that Men had entertained, of 
ſome Secundary Uſes of thoſe Parts ; l 
fince hereby it appears, that every Part 
of the Kidneys is immediately, and 

Q. 2 wholly 
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wholly ſubſervient to that ſingle Uſe, of 
Freeing the Blood from its ſuperfluous 
Serum. 

What has been done by Modern Aza- 
ztomiſts, towards the Compleating of the 
Knowleoge of the remaining Parts, I 
{hall omit. That the Ancients hikewiſe 
took Pains about them, 1s evident from 
the Writings of Hrppocrates, Ariſtotle and 
Galez. 'The Diſcoveries which have 
fince been made are fo great, that they 
are, 1n a manner, undiſputed : And the 
Books which treat of them are ſo well 
known, that it will not be ſuſpeted that 
T decline to enlarge upon them, out of a 
Dread of giving up more to the Ancients 
in this Particular, than I have done all 
along. 

The Diſcoveries hitherto mentioned, 
have been of thoſe Parts or Humours of 
the Body, whole Exiſtence *was well 
enough known to the Ancients. Burt, 
beſides them, other Humours, with Veſ- 
ſels to ſeparate, eontain, and carry them 
to ſeveral Parts of the BORN have been 
taken notice of ; of which, in ſtrictneſs, 
the Ancients cannot bes ſaid to have any 
fort of Knowledge. Theſe are, the 
Lympha, or Colouricls Juice, which is 
= tro the Chyle and Bler 5, from ſe- 


parate Parts of the Body : And the Mact- 
Lage 


& 
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Lage of the Joints, which lubricates them, 
and the Muſcles, in their Motions. The 
Diſcovery of the Lympha, which was 
made about Forty Years ago, 1s contend- 
ed for. by ſeveral Perſons. Thomas Bar- 


tholize, a Dane, and Olaus Rudbeck, a 


Suede, publiſhed their Obſervations about 
the ſame Time : And Dr. Jolfe, an Ex- 
2liſh-Maz, ſhewed the ſame to ſeveral of 
his Friends, but without publiſhing any 
Thing concerning them. The Diſcove- 
ries being undoubted, and all Three 
working upon the ſame Materials, there 
ſeems no Reaſon to deny any of them the 
Glory of their Inventions. The Thing 
which they found was, that there are in- 
numerable ſmall, clear Veſſels in many 
Parts of the Body, chiefly in the Lower 


Belly, which convey a Colourleſs Juice, 


either into the common Receptacle of the 
 Chyle, or elſe into the Veins, there to 
mix with the Blood. The Yalves which 
Frederic Rayſch found and demonſtrated 


in them, about the ſame Time, maniteſt- 
ly ſhewed, that this is its Road ; becauſe 


they prove, that the Lympha can go for- 
wards from the Liver, Spleen, Lungs, 
Glands of the Loins and Neck, or any 
other Place, whence they ariſe, towards 
ſome Chyliferous Duct, or Vein ; but 
cannot go back from thoſe Chyliferous 


Q 3 Ducts, 
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| DuAs, or Veins, to the Place of their 
Origination. What this Origination 1s, | 

was long uncertain, it not being eaſie to 
trace the ſeveral Canals up to their ſeveral 
(r) Obler- Sources. Sexo (t) and Malpighines (4) did, 
vat, nt with infinite Labour, find, that Abun- 
(u) Epiſt, dance ' of Lymphegdutts paſſed through 
ceo thoſe numerous Conglobate Glands that 
globat, are diſperſed in the Abdomen and Thorax ; 
- - Which made them think that the Arte- 
rious Blood was there purged of its Lym- 
pha, that was from thence carried off in- 
 roits proper Place,' by a Veſſel of its ow. 
(w) Ade- But 'Mr.:Nuck has ſince (w) found, that 
nograph. the LympheduQs ariſe immediately from 
' Arteries themſelves ; and that many of 
them are percolated through' thoie Coz- 
 globate Glands, in their Way to the Re- 
ceptacle of the Chyle, or thoſe Veins 
which receive them. - By theſe, and in- 
numerable other Obfrvations, the Uſes 
of the Glands of the Body have been 
found out ; all agreeing in this one 
Thing, namely, that they ſeparate the 
ſeveral Juices that are diſcernable in the 
Body, from the- Maſs of the- Blood 
wherein they lay before. From *their 
Fexture they have of late been divi- 
ded into Conglomerate, and Conglobate: 
The Conglomerate Glands conſiſt of many 
imaller Glands, which lie near one another, 
ENS je 1 covered 
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covered with one common Membrane, 
with one or more common Canals, in- 
to which the ſeparated Juice is poured 
by little Pipes, coming from every ſmal- 
ler Glandule ; as in the Liver, the Kid- 
neys, the Pancreas, and Salival Glands 
of the Mouth. The Conglobate Glands 
are ſingle, often without an Excretory 
Duct of their own, only perforated by 
the Lympheducts. Of all which Things, 
- as effential to the Nature of Glands, the 
Ancient Anatomiſts had no ſort of No- 
t10n. 

The Mucilage of the Joints and Muſcles 
: was foundout by Dr. Havers (x). He dif- (x)Oſteo- 
' covered inevery Joint, particular Glands, **: 
| out of which iſſues a Mucilaginous Sub- 
ſtance, whoſe Nature he examined by 
numerous Experiments ; which, with the 
Marrow ſupplied by the Bones, always 
ſerves to oil the Wheels, that ſo our 
Joints and Muſcles might anſwer choſe 
Ends of Motion, for which Nature de- 
ſigned them. This was a very uſeful 
Diſcovery, fince it makes Abundance of 
Things that were very obſcure in that 
Part of Anatomy, very plain, and facile 
to be underſtood : And, among. other 
Things, it ſhews the Uſe of that excel- 
lent Oil which is contained in our Bones, 
and there ſeparated by proper Strainers, 

Q 4 from 
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f:om the Maſs of the Blood ; eſpecially, 
fince, by a nice Examination 'of the true 
inward Texture of all the Bones and Car- 
tilages of the Body, 1 he ihew'd how this 
Oil is communicated to tne hae and 
ſo united as to perform their Office. 
And if one compares what Dr. Havers, 
lays of Boncs and Cartilages, wich what 
had been ſaid concerning them before 
him, his Obſervations about their Frame. - 
may well be added to ſome of the nobleſt 
of al! the former Diicoveries. 

Theſe are ſome of the moſt remarkable 
Inſtances, how far the Knowledge of the 
Frame of our Bodies has been carried in 
our Age. Several Qbſervations may be 
made Concerning them, which will be of 
Ule to the preſent Queſtion, (2.) Ir is 
evident, that only the moſt viſible Things. 
were anciently known 3 fuch only as 
might be di{covered without great Nice- 
ty. Muſcles and Bones are caſily ſepara- 
biez their Lenzth 1s foon traced, and 
their Origination cally known. The 
lame may be truly {aid of large Blood- 
Veſlels, and Nerves : But when they 
come to be exquiſitely ſub-divided, when 
their Smalneſs will not ſuffer the Eye, 
much leis the Hand, to follow them, 
then the Ancients were conftantly at a 


Loſs: Por which Reaſon, they under- 
ſtood 
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ſtood none of the Yiſcera, to any tokera- 
ble Degree. (2.) One may perceive that 
_ every new Diſcovery {trengthens what 
went before ; otherwiſe the World would 
ſoon have heard of it, and the erroneous 
Theories of ſuch Pretenders to new 
Things would have been exploded and 
forgotten, unleſs by here and there a 
curious Man, that pleaſes himſelf with 
reading Obſolete Books. Nullzzs in wer- 
ba is not only the Motto of the ROYAL 
SOCIETY, but a received Principle 
among all the Philoſophers of the preſent 
Age: And therefore, when once any new 
Diſcoveries have been examined, and re- 
ceived, we have more Reaſon ro ac- 
quieſce in them, than there was former- 
ly. This 1s evident 1n the C7rcalation of 
the Blood : Several Veins and Arteries 
have been found, at leaſt, more exaQly 
traced, {ince, than they were in Dr. Hare 
Vey's Time. Not one of theſe Diſcove- 
ries has ever ſhown a ſingle Inſtance of 
any Artery going #0, or of any Veincom- 
ing from the Heart. Ligatures have been 
made of infinite Numbers of Veſlels ; and 
the Courſe of all the Animal Juices, in 
all manner of living Creatures, has there- 
by been made viſible to the naked Eye ; 
and yet not one of theſe has ever weak- 
yea Dr. Harvey's Doftrine. The _ 

ure 
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ſure of Deſtroying in Matters of this 
Kind, is not much leſs than the Pleaſure 
of Building. And therefore, when we 
ſee that thoſe Books which have been 
written againſt ſome of the eminenteſt of 
theſe Diſcoveries, though but a few 
Years ago, comparatively ſpeaking, are 
ſo far dead, that it is already become a 
Piece of Learning even to know their 
Titles, we have ſufficient Aſſurance that 
theſe Diſcoverers, whoſe Writings out- 
live Oppoſition, neither deceive them- 
ſelves, nor others. So that, whatſoever 
t might be formerly, yet in this Age ge- 
neral Conſent in Phyſiological Matters, 
eſpecially after a long Canvaſs. of the 
Things conſented to, is an almoſt infal- 
lible Sign of Truth. (3.) Fhe more 
Ways are made uſe of to arrive at any 
one particular Part of Knowledge, the 
{urer that Knowledge is, when it appears 
that theſe different Methods lend Help 
each to other. If Malpighizs's, or Leeu- 
wenhoek's Glaſſes had made ſuch Diſcove- 
ries as Men's Reaſon could not have a- 
greed to, if ObjeQts had appeared confu- 
ſed and diſorderly in their Microſcopes, 
if their Obſervations had contradicted 
what the naked Eye reveals, then their 
Verdict had been little worth. But when 
the Diſcoyeries made by the Knife and 
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the Microſcope diſagree only as Twi-light 
and Noon-day, then a Man is fatisfied 
that the Knowledge which each affords 
to us, differs only 1n Degree, not in Sort. 


| © (4) It can fignifie nothing in the preſent 


Controverſie, to pretend that Books are 
loſt ; or to ſay, that, for ought we know, 
Herophilus might anciently have made 
this Diſcovery, or Er{ſtratus that ; their 
Reaſonings demonftrate ' the Extent of 
their Knowledge as convincingly as if we 
had a Thouſand old Syſtems of Ancient 
Anatomy extant. (5.) In judging of 
Modern Diſcoveries, one 1s nicely to di- 
fRinguiſh between Hypotheſis and Theory. 
The Anatomy of the Nerves holds good, 
whether the Nerves carry a Nutritious 
Juice to the ſeveral Parts of the Body, or 
no. The Paxcreas ſends a Juice into the 
Duodenum, which mixes there with the 
Bile, let the Nature of that Juice be what 
it wil, Yet here a nice Judge may ob- 
ſerve, that every Diſcovery has mended 
the Hypotheſes of the Modern Anato- 
miſts; and ſo it will always do, till che 
| Theories of every Part, and every Juice, 
be as entire as Experiments and Obſerva- 
tions can make them. 
' As theſe Diſcoveries have made the 
Frame of our own Bodies a much more 
intelligible 00g than it was before, 
_ * © though 
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though there is yet a great deal unknown ; 
{o the ſame Diſcoveries having been ap- 
plied to, and found in almoit al! ſorts of 
known Animals, have made the Anatomy * 
of Brutes, Birds, Fiſhes and Inſets much + * 
more perfe&t than it could pofſibly be in | 
former Ages. Moſt of the Rules which 
Galen lays down 1n his Anatomical Admi- 
niſtrations, are, concerning the Diſſection 
.of Apes. Tf he had been now to write, 
beſides thoſe tedious Advices how to part 
the Muſcles from the Membranes, and to 
_ obſerve their ſeveral Inſertions and Origi- 
nations, the Jointings of the Bones, and 
the like, he would have taught the World 
how to make Ligatures of all ſorts of Veſ: 
els, in their proper Places; what Lt- 
quors bad becn moſt convenicnt to make 
Injections with, thereby to diſcern the 
Courſes of Veins, Arteries, Chyle-Veſ- 
ſels, or Lympheducts ; how to unravel 
the Teſticles; how to uſe Microſcopes 
to the beſt' Advantage: He would have 
taught his Diſciples when and where to 
look for ſuch and ſuch Veſſels or Glands ; 
where Chymical Trials were uſeful; and 
what the Proceſſes were, by which he 
made his Experiments, or found out his 
Theories : Which Things fill up every 
Page in the Writings of later DiſſeCQtors. 
This he would have done, as well as 
what 
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what he did, had theſe Ways of making 
Anatomical Diſcoveries been then known 
and practiſed, The World might then 


have expected ſuch Anatomies of Brutes, 
'© © as Dr. Tyſon has given of the Rattle- 


Sake ; or Dr. Moulin, of the Elephant : 

Such Difſetions of Fiſhes as Dr. Tyſon's 
of the Porpeſſe ; and Stens's, of the Shark : 

Such of Inicfts as Malpighins' Ss of a Szlk- 
Worm ; Swammerdam's, of the Epheme- 
Yom ; Dr. Liſter's, of a Snail; and the 
ſme Dr. T ſon's, of Long and Round 
Body-Worms. All which ſhew Skill 
and Induſtry, not conceivable by a Man 


,that is not a little verſed in theſe Mat- 
ters. 


To this Anatomy of Bodies that have 
Senſitive Life, we ought to add the 4- 
natomy of Vegetables, begun and brought 
to great PerteCtion in Italy and Exeland 
at the ſame Time, by Malpighius and 
Dr. Grew. By their Glaſſes they have 
been able to give an Account of the diffe- 


rent Textures of all the Parts of Trees, 
. Shrubs and Herbs; to trace the ſeveral 


Veſſels which carry Air, Lympha, Milk, 


Roſin and Turpentine, in thoſe Plants 


which afford them ; to deſcribe the whole 
Proceſs of Vegetation, from Seed to Seed ; 
and, in a Word, though they _ lefr a 


oreat deal co be admircd, becauſe 1t was 
to 
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to them incomprehenſible ; yet they have | 
diſcovered a great deal to be admired, 
becauſe of its being known by their | 
Means. 7 


+ 


CHAP. XX: 


Of Ancient and Modern Natural Hzi- | 
' flories of Elememary Bodies and | 
Mnerals. 


Y Aving now finiſhed my Compari-, | 

- ſon of Antient and Modern Anato- | 

-y, with as much ExaCtaeſs as my little 
Inſight into theſe Things would give me 
Leave, I am fenſible that moſt Men will 
think that I have been too tedious. But, 
beſides that T had not any where found it 
carefully done to my Hands, (though it is 
probable that it has in Books which have 
eſcaped my Notice) I thought that it | 
would be a very effeQual Inſtance, how . | 
little the Ancients may have been preſu- 
med to have perfetted any one Part of 
Natural Knowledge; when their own 
Bodies, which they carried about with 
them, and which, of any Thing, they 
were the nearlieſt concerned to know, 
were, 
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were, comparatively ſpeaking, fo very 
imperfectly traced. However, in the re- 
maining Parts of my Parallel, I ſhall be 
much ſhorter ; which, I hope, may be 
_—_ Amends for my too great Length in 
eni1s: | 
From thoſe I»ſtruments, or Mechanical 
Arts, whether Ancient or Modern, by 
which Kowledge has been advanced, Iam 
now to go to the Kyowledge it ſelf. Ac- 
cording to the Method already propoſed, 
IT am to begin with Natural Hiſtory in its 
uſual Acceptation, as it takes in the 
Ryzowledge of the ſeveral Kinds of Ele- 
mentary Bodies, Minerals, Inſets, Plants, 
Beaſts, Birds and Fiſhes. The Uſeful- 
neſs, and the Pleaſure of this Part of 
Learning 1s too well known to need any 
Proof. And beſides, it is a Study, about 
which the greateſt Men of all Ages have 
employed themſelves. Of the very.few 
loſt Books that are mentioned ia the O/d 
Teſtament, one was an Hiſtory of Plants, 
written by the wiſeſt of Men, and he a 
King. . So that there is Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it was cultivated with Abun- 
dance of Care by all thoſe who did not 
place the Perfection of Knowledge in the 
Art of Wrangling about Queſtions, which 
were either uſeleſs, or which could not 
ealily be decided. | 
Before 
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Before I enter into Particulars, it is ne- 
ceſſary ro enquire what are the greateſt 
Excellencies of a compleat Hiſtory of any 
one ſort of Natural Bodies. "This may 
ſoon be determined. That Hiſtory of 
any Body 1s certainly the belt, hack by 
a full and clear Deſcription, lays down 
all the CharaCteriſtical Marks of the Body 
then to be deſcribed ; fo as that its Speci- 
fical Idea may be perfectly formed, and 
it ſelf certainly and eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from any other Body, though, at firſt 
View, 1t be never ſo like 1t ; which enu- 
merates all its known Qualities ; which 
ſhews whether there are any more beſides 
thoſe already obſerved ; and, laſt of all, 
which enquires into the ſeveral Ways 
whereby that Body may be beneficial or 
hartful to Man, or any other Body ; by 
giving a particular Account of the ſeveral 
Phenomena which appear upon 'its Ap- 
plic::z0n ro, or Combination with other 
Bodies, of like, or unlike Natures. All 
this is plainly neceſſary, if a Man would 
write a full Hiſtory of any fingle Species 
of Animals, Plants, Inſects, or Minerals, 
whatſoever. Or, it he would draw up 
a General Hiſtory of any one of theſe V- 
miverſal Sorts, then he ought to examine 
wherein every Species of this Vniverſal 


Sort agrees each with other'; or wherein 
they 


o 
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they. are diſcriminated from any | -other 
Univerſal Sort of Things © Thus, by de=. 


grees, . deſcend to: Particulars, and range 
every Species, . not manitettly Anomalus, 


under its own..Family, or Tribe ; there- 


by to help the- Memory of Learners, and 
affiſt the Contemplations of thoſe;who, 
with Sarisfattionto themſelves and others, 
would Philoſophize upon this amazing 
Variety of 'Things. 


By this Teſt the Comparikinl may be 


_ I ſhall begin with the ſimpleſt 
Bodies firſt ; which, as they are the com- 
moneſt, ſo, one would think, ſhould 
have been long ago examined with the 
ſtriteſt Care. By theſe I mean, . Air, 
Water, Earth, Fire; commonly. called 
Elements. The Three firſt are certainly; 
diſtint and real Bodies, endued. with 
proper and peculiar Qualities ; and ſo 
come under the preſent Queſtion. . ' ; _. 

Of the Hiſtory of Air the Ancients 
ſeemed to know little more than juſt 
what might be colleQed from the Obſer- 
vation of its moſt obvious Qualities. Its 


Neceſſity for the immediate Subſiſtence: 


of Life, and the unſpeakable Force of 
Rapid Winds, or Air forcibly driven all 
one Way, made it be ſufficiently :obſerv- 
ed by all the World ; whilft its Internal 
Texture, and very few of its remoter 

R Qualities, 


34.1 
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Qualities, were ſcarce fo much as dreamt 


of by all the Philoſophers: of Antiquity. 
Its Weight only was. known to. Arifto- 
tle (y), (or the. Author .of .the Book de 


* Celo ) who obſerved, that a full Blad- 


der out-weighed an empty one. Yet this 
was carried no further by any of the An- 
cients, that we know of ; difſ-believed 
by his own School, who feemed not to 
have attended to his Word ; oppoſed and 
ridiculed when again 'revived, and de- 
monſtrably proved, by the Philoſophers 
of the preſent Age. All which are Evi 
dences, that anciently- it was little exa- 
mined into, ſince they wanted Proofs to 
evince that, which Ignorance only made 
diſputable. But this has been ſpoken to. 
already ; I ſhall therefore only add, that, 
beſides what Mr. Boyle has written con- 
cerning the Air, one may conſult Ozto 
Guerick's Magdebourg-Experiments, the 
Experiments of the Academy del Cimento, 
Sturmius's Collegium Curioſum, Mr. Hal- 
ley's Diſconrſes concerning Gravity, and 
the Phenomena of the Baroſcope in the 
Philoſophical Tranſaftions (2). From all 
which one may find, not only how little 
of the Nature of the Air was anciently 
known ; but alfo, that there is ſcarce any 
one Body, whoſe Theory is now ſo near 
being compleated, as is that of the 0-4 
z he 
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The Natural Hi iftory of Earth and Wa- 


ter come under that of Minerals : Fire, 
as it appears to our Senſes, ſeems to be a 
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Quality, rather than a Subſtance ; and _ 


to confiſt in its own Nature, in a Rapid 
Agitation of Bodies, put_into a quick 
Motion ; and divided by this Motion, 
into very . {mall Parts. - After. this had 
been once aſſerted by the Corpuſcularian 
Philoſophers, it was exceedingly ftrengrth- 
ned by many Experimental Writers, who 
have taken abundance of Pains to ftate 
the whole Do@rine of Qualities clearly, 
and intelligibly ; that ſo Men might 
know. the difference between the Exi- 
ftence or Eſſential Nature of a Body, 
and its being repreſented to our Senſes 
under ſuch or fuch an Idea. This is the 
Natural Conſequence of proceeding upon 
clear and intelligible Principles ; and re- 
folving to admit nothing as concluſive, 


which cannot be manifeſtly conceiyed, 


and evidently diſtinguiſhed from every 
Thing elſe. Here, if in any Thing, the 


old Philoſophers were egregioully defe- 
Ative : What has been done ſince, will 


appear by conſulting, among others, the 


Diſcourſes which Mr. Boy/e has written 


upon moſt of the confiivcadle Qualities 


of Bodies, which. come under our No- 


tice ; ſuch as his Hi _—_ of Fluidity and 
2 Firmneſs, 
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Firmneſs, of Colours, of Cold, his . Origin 
of Forms ana Qualities, Experiments a+ 
bout the Mechanical Prodndtion of . divers 
particular Qualities, and ſeveral others, 
which come under this Head ; becauſe 
they are not Notions framed only in a 
Cloſet, by the help of a lively Fancy ; 
but Genuine Hiſtories of the Phenomena 
of Natural Bodies ; which appeared in 
vaſt Numbers, after ſuch Trials were 
made upon them, as were proper to diſ- 
cover their ſeveral Natures. 

And therefore, that it may not be 
thought that I miſtake every plauſible 
Notion of a witty Philoſopher for a new 
Diſcovery of Nature, I muſt deſire that 
my former Diſtinction between Hypothe- 
fes and Theories may be remembred. I 
do not here reckon the ſeveral Hypotheſes 
of Des Cartes, Gaſſendi, or Hobbes, as 
Acquiſitions to real Knowledge, fince 
they may only be Chimezra's and amu- 
ſing Notions, fit to entertain working 
Heads. TI only alledge ſuch DoQtrines as 
are raiſed upon faithful Experiments, and 
nice Obſervations ; and ſuch Conſequen- 
ces asare the immediate Reſults of, and 
manifeſt Corollartes drawn from, theſe 
Experiments and Obſervations : Which is 
what is commonly meant by Theorzes. 
But of this more hereafter. 

That 


the Ancients admired (4), 
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That the Natural Hiſtory of Minerals 

was anciently very imperfect, is evident 
from what has been ſaid of Chymiſtry al- 
ready ; tro which, all the Advances that 
have ever been made in that Art, unleſs 
when Experiments have been tried upon 
Vegetable or Animal Subſtances, are pro- 
perly to be referred. I take Mzzerals here 

in the largeſt Sence ; for all ſorts of Earths, 
Sulphurs, Salts, Stones, Metals, and Mi- 
zerals properly ſo called. For Chymi- 
ſtry is not only circumſtantially uſeful, 
but eſſentially neceſſary here ; ſince a 
great many Minerals of very differing 
Natures would never have been known 

to have belonged to ſeveral Families, if 
they had not been examined in the Fur- 
naces of the Chymiſts. But I think this 

is ſoclear, that T ſhould loſe Time if I 
ſhould ſay any Thing more about it ; 
and therefore I ſhall rather mention ſome 
other Things, wherein Diſcoveries have 
been made in and by Mineral Bodies, 
without the 'help of Chymiſtry. The 
greateſt of which is, of a Stone which - 
without ever examining to SO B-rgrt Can 


what Uſes it might be ap- 5s Animadverſions up- 
on Laertius's Life of F- 


plied ; and that is, the Mag- 5” ; 
net : The nobleſt "Properties hg 
whereof Sir William Temple acknow- 

R 3 ledges 
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(b) Pag. ledges to be anciently unknown #6) ; 
it which is more, indeed, than what ſome 


( c) This they have col- 
effed from a Paſſage in 


Plautus, Merc, AQ. 5. 


Sc. 2, Huc Secundus 
Ventus nunc eſt, cape 
modo vorſoriam ; where 
by vorſoria they under- 
ftand the Compals, be- 
cauſe the Needle always 
points towards the North : 
Whereas vorſoria is n0- 
thing but that Rope with 
which the Marmers turn- 


do (c), who, at the ſame 
Time, make our Fore-fathers 
to have been extreamly ſtupid, 
that could ſuffer ſuch a Diſco- 
very to be ever loft. So that 


all that can be ſaid of the Ad- 


vances which, by the Uſes 
of the Load-(toxe, have been 
made in ſeveral Parts of Learn- 
ing, do not in the leaſt affect 


ed their Sails. Sir William Temple, However, 
E ſhall mention ſome of the 
greateſt, becauſe he charges the Moderns 
with not making all the Uſes of fo noble 
an Invention ; which he ſuppoſes the An- 
cient Greeks and Romans would have 
made, -had- it fallen into their Hands : 
Which makes him. affert, that the Diſco- 
veries hereby made in remote Countries 
have been rather purſued toaccumulate 
Wealth 4), than to increaſe Knowledge. 
Now, if both theſe can be done at once, 
there is no Harm done : And fince there 
1s na Diſpute of the one, IT think it will 
be an eafie Matter to prove the other. T 
ſhall name but a'few Particulars, moſt of 
them rather belonging to another Head. © 
: Geography therefore was anciently a 
very imperfect Srudy, for want of this 
F4.-,- FE Knowledge 
4c. 2 


(n) Pag. 
__ 
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Knowledge of the Properties of the Lyad- 
fone. The Figure of the Earth could 
formerly only. be gueſſed at ; which Sir 
William Temple's admired Epicarus (e) (<) Vide 
did, for that Reaſon, deny to be round ; pu 
wherein he ſeems to have been more rea- verſions 
ſonable, than in many other of his Aﬀer- ?Pontar- 
tions ; becauſe he thought it 'an Aﬀront cous,pae, 
to the Underſtanding of Man, to be de- $72: 
termined by bare ConjeQures, in a Mat- 
ter which could no other Way be dect- 
ded. Whereas now, moſt Parts of the 
Ocean being made eaſily acceſſible, the 
Latitudes, and reſpeQive Bearings of e- 
very Place are commonly known : The 
Narure and Appearances of Winds and 
Tides are become familiar, and have 
been nicely examined by Intelligent Men 
in all Parts of the World : The Influence 
of the Moon, joyned with the Motion of 
the Earth, have been taken in upon al- 
moſt infallible Grounds, to found Theo- 
ries of the Sea's Motion upon. And 
there are great Numbers of other noble, 
pleaſant and uſeful Propoſitions in Geo- 
graphy, Aſtronomy and Navigation, which 
ultimately owe their Original to the Dif- 
covery of that ſingle Quality of this won- 
derful Stone, that it always points towards 
the North. It theſe Sciences have brought 
to us the Wealth of the 1ndzes, if they 

R 4 have 
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| haveenlarged: the Commerce and Tnter- 
courſe of Mankind, it is ſo far from be- 
ing a Diſparagement to the Induſtry of 
the Moderns, who have cultivated them 
to ſuch uſeful Purpoſes, that it is the 
higheſt CharaQter that couid be given of 
thoſe Men, that they purſued their In- 
ventions to ſuch noble Ends. Knowledge 
not reduced to Praftice, when that is 
poſſible, is ſo far imperfc&, that it loſes 
its principal Uſe. And it is not for ac- 
quiring Wealth, but for miſ-employing 
it when he has nCQuIred it, that a Man 
ought to be blamed. | 
Now, to compleat what I have to ſay 
of Geography all at once, I ſhall take no- 
tice, that as the Improvements by Navi- 
pation have made al] the Sea-Coaſts of 
the Univerſe acceſſible, ſo the Art of En- 
graving upon Copper-Plates has made it 
eaſie for Men to draw ſuch Draughts of 
every ;particular Coaſt, as will imprint 
laſting and juſt Idea's of all the Parts of 
the known World. For want of this, 
the Ancient Deſcriptions even of thoſe 
Countries which they knew, were rude, 
and imperfect : Their Maps were neither 
exact, nor beautiful : The Longitudes 
and Latirudes of Places, were very little, 
if at all, conſidered ; the latter of which 
can now be exactly determined, and the 
| , former 
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former may be.very nearly adjuſted, ſince 
the Application of Teleſcopes to Afﬀtro- 
nomical Uſes has enabled Men to make 
much nicer Obſervations of the Moon's 
Eclipſes than could formerly be made; 
beſides thoſe of Jupiter's Satellites, to 
which the Ancients were entirely Stran- 
ers. This makes our Maps wonderful. 
y exact ; which are not only the Diver- 
tiſements of the Curious, but of unſpeak- 
able Uſe in Civil Life, at Sea eſpecially ; 
where, by the help of Sea-Charts, Sailers 
know where they are, what Rocks lie 
near them, what Sands they mult avoid ; 
. and can as perfeQtly tell which Way they 
muſt ſteer to any Port of the Uaiverſe, 
as a Traveller can, upon Salisburj-Plain, 
or New-Market-Heath , which Way he 
muſt ride to a great Town, which he 
knows before-hand is not far from the 
Edge of the Plain, or of the Heath. Vel- 
ſerus has printed ſome ancient Maps {f), (f ) com- 
that were made for the Dire&ion of the 7h cat- 


led the Peu- 
Roman Quarter-Maſters; and if a Man  prvant von 


will compare them with Sazſoz's, or Bla- Tables. 
eu's, he will ſee the difference; which in 
future Ages will certainly be vaſtly great- 
er, if thoſe Countries which are now bar-. 
barous, or undiſcovered, {hould ever come 
into the Hands of a Civilized or Learned 
People. But I have not yet done with the 
L oad-ſtoge. Beſides 
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Beſlides theſe occaſional Uſes of the 
Maguet, its Nature, abſtraftedly taken, 
has been nicely enquired into, thereby to 
diſcover both its own Qualities, and its Re- 
lation to other Bodies that are round about 
it. Andhere indeed one may juſtly won- 
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(g) To him this Diſce- 
very is attributed by Sal- 
muth zpo0r Pancirollus 3 
others call him John Goa 


of Amalphiz but Gafſen-. 


di, Animad. Pag. 364« 
ſays, it was found out by 
a French-man, about the 
Year MCC, ſince it is 
mentioned by one Guyctus 
Provineus, 4 French Po- 
et of that Time, who calls 
the Compaſs Marineta 
to which Gafſendi alſo 
edds, That it was moſt 
probably a French Inven- 
#70n, becauſe the North- 
Point is by all Nations 
marked intherr Compaſſes 
-by a Flower-de-Luce, the 
Arms of France, 


der, that when Flavio Amal- 
phi (g ) had diſcovered that 
Iron touched with a Mage, 
always points towards the 
North, that 'all the Philoſo- 


 phers of that Ape did not im- 


mediately try all Manner of 
Experiments upon that ſtrange 
Stone, which was found to - 
be ſo exceedingly uſeful in 
Matters of common Life : The 
Portuguezes, who firſt made 
daring Voyages by the Help 
of the Compaſs into the Sou- 
thern and South-Eaſtern Seas, 
better knew the Value of that . 
rich Diſcovery; but Philoſophy 


was 1n thoſe darker Ages divided between 
the School-men and the Chymiſts ; the 
former preſently ſalved the Buſineſs with 
their Subſtantial Forms, and what they 
could not comprehend came very pro- 
perly under rhe Notion of an Occult Qua- 
lity : The latter found nothing extraor- 
dinary in their Crucibles when they 

analyzed 
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analyzed the Magnet ; and ſo they ſeem 
ſoon to have given it over : Beſides, in 
thoſe Days few Men ſtudied Chymiſtry 
with any other Deſign than that of finding 
- out the Philoſopher's Stone, to which 

the Load-ſtone could do them no fur- : 
ther Service than that of ſupplying 
them with another hard Name to cant 
with (4). For theſe Reaſons therefore, (bh) Mag- 
it lay in a good Meaſure negleQed by os A 
Men of Letters, till our famous Country- Eyrenzus 
man Dr. Gilbert of Colcheſter, by a vaſt Filale- | 
Number of Experiments, found that zhe ridiculed by 
Earth was Hut a larger Magnet, and he 1n- Surly i 
.deed, was the firſt Author of all theſe 53 Job 
magnetical Speculations which have been chemiſt. 
made fince that have had the good For- 
tune to be generally approved. This great 
Man, whom Galiko and Kepler expreſs 4 
great Veneration for in their Writings, 
deſerves here to be mentioned upon ano- 
ther Account, becauſe He, my Lord Ba- 
con, and Mr. Harriot, all Engliſh-men, 
are the Three Men to whom Monfieur 
. Des Cartes was fo very much obliged for 
the firſt Hints of the greateſt chings, 
which he has given us in his Philoſophi- 
cal and Mathematical Diſcourſes, For 
nothing does more convincingly put theſe 
things out of Doubt, than to trace them 
up to their firſt Originals, which _ be 
es 5 one 


bh 
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done but in a very few. But it 1s time 
to proceed. 


CHAP. XXL. 


Of Ancient and Modern Hiſtories 
of Plants. 


'HE Natural Hiſtory of Plants 

comes next ; which, for Variety 
and Uſe, 'is one of the nobleſt and plea- 
ſanteſt Parts of Knowledge. Its Mecha- | 
nical and Medicinal Advantages were. | 
early known. Fruits afforded the firſt | 
Suſtenance to Mankind ; and the old Hea- 
thens eſteemed thoſe worthy of Conſe- 
cration, who taught them to till their 
Grounds, gather their Seed, and grind 
their Corn ; with Trees they built them- 
ſelves Houſes, afterwards they found that 
the Bark of ſome Plants would ſerve for 
Cloaths, and others afforded Medicines 


againſt Wounds and Diſeaſes, There is 


no doubt therefore, but this Part of Know- 
ledge was ſufficiently cultivated for the 
Uſes of humane Life ; eſpecially when 
the World becoming Populous, had com- 
municated their Notions together, and 


Converſation had introduced the Arts of 
Luxury 


[5 
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Luxury and Plenty amongſt Mankind. 
But whether the Natural Hiſtory of Plants 
was f6 exatly known formerly as it is at 


| preſent, is the Queſtion. 


The ancienteſt Writers of Plants now 
extant, are Theophraſtus, Pliny and Dio- 
ſcorides ; indeed the only ones who ſay 
any thing conſiderable: to the preſent 
Purpoſe. Theophraſtus deſcribes nothing ; 
gives abundance of Obſervations of ſeve- 
ral. Plants, and the like ; but what he 
lays 1s too general for our Purpoſe. Pliny 
and Dioſcorides who lived long after him 
do give Deſcriptions indeed of a great 


many Plants, but ſhort, imperfe& and 


without Method ; they will tell you for 
Inſtance, that a Plant is hairy, has broad 
Leaves, that its Stalks are knotty, hollow 


. or ſquare; that its Branches creep upon 


the Ground, are erect, and ſo forth; in 
ſhort, if there is any thing remarkable 
in the -Colour or Shape of the Stalk, 
Root, Seed, Flower or Fruit, which 
ſtrikes the Eye at firſt Sight, it may per- 
haps be taken Notice of, but then every 
thing is confuſed, and ſeldom above one 
or two Plants of a fore are mentioned : 
though perhaps later Botanifts have obſer-= 
ved ſome Scores plainly reducible to the 
ſame general Head. P1l:zy ranges many. 
of the Plants, which he deſcribes in an 

Order (4) 
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() N. H. Order (# ) ſomething Alphabetical, 0- 
13. and. hers (&) he digeſts according to their 
1. 27 Virtues, others he (/) puts together, be- 


Foy cauſe they were diſcovered by. great Per- 


72h. Book ſons, and called by their Diſcoverers '|| * 


7s ve 7 Names ; all which Methods, . how much 
(9 corny {oever they may affiſt the Memory in re- 
ferus membring hard Names, or in retaining 
_— the Materia Meaice tn one View in a 
the reſt. Man's Head, fignifie nothing to the Un- 
( 1) N. H: derftanding the CharaCQteriftical Differen- 
© ”” ces of the ſeveral Plants; by which alone, 
lib; paſfim. and not by accidental Agreements in Vir- 
tue, Smell, Colour, Taſt, Place of Growth, 
Time of ſprouting, or any mechanical 
Uſe to which they may be made {ervice- 
able, Men may become exaCt Botanifts - 
Without ſuch a Method, to which the 
Ancients were altogether Strangers, the 
Knowledge of Plants is a confuſed thing 
depending wholly upon an uncommon 
Strength of Memory and Imagination, 
and even with the Help of the beſt Books 

ſcarce attainable without a Maſter. 
| Conradrs Geſner', to whoſe Labours | 
the World has been unſpeakably bebol- |} 
den in almoſt all Parts of Natural Hiſto- |} 
ry, was the firit Man (that I know of ) 
. who hinted at the true Way to diſtinguiſh 
Plants, and reduce them to fixed and cer- 
tain Heads. In a Letter to Theodorus 


Afungerns 
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Zpingerus (m), he lays, that Plants are 
to be ranged according to the Shape of 
their Flowers, Fruits and Seeds ; having 
obſerved .that Cultivation, or any acci- 


. dental Difference of Soil, never alters the 


Shape of theſe more Effential Parts.; but 
that every Plant has ſomething there 
peculiar, by which it may be diftin- 
ouiſhed, not only from others of a re- 
moter Gezzs, but alfo from thoſe of the 
ſame Family. 

About the ſame Time Andreas Cefalpi- 
wes, and Fabius Columna, the firſt eſpe» 
cially, reduced that into an Art, which 
Geſner had hinted at before; yet what 


|. * they writ lay negleQed, though Cluſius, 


Caſpar Bauhinus, Parkinſon, Gerard and 
Johnſon, and Fohn Bauhinus had taken 
very laudable Pains 1n defcribing, not on- 
ly the more general Sorts taken notice of 
by the Ancients, but alſo. in obſerving 
their ſeveral Sub-diviſions with great 
Niceneſs and Skill, John Bauhinus alſo 
had deſcribed every particular Plant then 
known, in his Gezeral Hiftory of Plants, 


' with great Accuracy ; and compared 


whatſoever had been faid before, and ad- 
juſted old Names to thoſe Plants which 
Modern Herbariſts had gathered, with 
{o much .Care, that the Philologi- 
cal Part of Botany ſeems by him to 

have, 
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_ + have, in a manner, received its utmoſt 
Perfection. 
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The great Work already begun by Ce- 
ſalpinus and Columna, was ityl imper- 
fett.; which, though, perhaps, not the 
moſt:laborious; was yet the molt neceſſa- 
ry to a Man that would conſider thoſe - 
Things Philoſophically, and comprehend 
the whole Vegetable Kingdom, as the 
Chymilts call it, under one View. This 


was, todigeſt every Species of Plants un- 


der ſuch and ſuch Families and Tribes ; 
that ſo, by the help of a general Method; 
taken only from the Plants themſelves, 
and not from any accidental ReſpeQs, 


under which they may be conſidered, * | 


once thoroughly underſtood, a Learner 
might not be at a Loſs upon the Sight of 
every new Plant that he meets with, but 


might diſcern its General Head at firſt 


View; and then, by running over the 
Tables thereunto belonging, might, at 
laſt; either come to the particular Species 
which he ſought for, or, which would 
doas well; find that the Plant before him 
was hitherto undeſcribed, and thar by it 
there would be a new acceſſion made to 
the old Stock. Mr. Ray drew a rough 
Draught of this Matrer, in the Tables of 
Plants inſerted into Biſhop Wilkins's 
Book, of a Real Charafer, and Philoſo- 

phical 
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phical Language ; and was ſoon followed 
by Dr. Moriſon, in his Hortus Regius Ble- 
ſenſis; who, purſuant to his own Me- 
thod, "begun a General Hiſtory of Plants ; 
which he not living to finiſh, Mr. Ray 
undertook the whole Work anew, and 
very happily compleated it. . 

This great Performance of his, which 
will be a ſtanding Monument of Modern 
Induſtry and ExaCtneſs, -deſerves to be 
more particularly deſcribed. Firſt, there- 
| fore, He gives an Anatomical Account, 
from Malpighins and Grew, of Plants in 
general : And becauſe the Ancients had 
. laid nothing upon that Subject, of which, 
for want of Microſcopes, they could on- 
ly have a very obſcure Notion, all that 
he ſays upon that Head is Modern. Af- 
terwards, when he comes to particular 
Plants, he draws up Tables, to which he 
reduces the whole Vegetable Kingdom, 
except a very few irregular Plants, which 
ſtand by themſelves. Theſe Tables are 
taken from the Shape of rhe Flowers, 
. Seeds, Seed-vellels, Stalks and Leaves 
from the Number or Order of theſe when 
determined, and Irregularity when ur- 
determined ; from the Want, or having 
of particular Juices, Lvmpha's, Milks, 
Oils, Rofins, or the like : in Thorr, from 
Ditterences, or Agreements, wholly ari- 


fing 
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ſing from the Plants themſelves. His 
Deſcriptions are exacter than John Bau- 
hine's; and his are much better than 
thoſe of the Generality of Botaniſts that 
were before him; and there are ſcarce 
any of theirs, which are not preferable to 
thoſe of Pliny, and Dioſcorides. He avayds 
Confuſion of Synonymas, which had made 
former Authors tedious ; and by infert- 
ing what was already extant in the Mala- 
bar-Garden, Boym's Flora Sinenſis, Marc- 


gravins's Natural Hiſtory of Braſil, Her- 
nandez's Account of the Plants of Mexico, 


Cornutus's Hiſtory of the Plants of Cana- 
da, and other [diaz Accounts of Natu- 
ral Rareties, into his General Hiſtory, 
has ſhewed, that the Moderns have been 
as careful to compleat the Natural Hiſto- 
ry of remoter Countries, as to underſtand 
the Productions of their own. 

It may be wonder'd at, perhaps, why 
I ſhould mention this, ſince the Ancients 
were not to be blamed for being ignorant 
of Things which they had no Opportuni- 
ties of knowing. But, beſides that it 
proves the Extent of Modern Knowledge 
in Natural Hiſtory, which may. be conſi- 
dered, without any Regard to the Op- 
portunities of acquiring it, 1t proves alſo, 
againlt Sir William Temple, that the Mo- 
derns have done what they could in every 

| Point, 
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Point, to make the greateſt Uſe they 
were able of every Addition to their for- 
mer Knowledge, which might accrue to 
them by the Diſcovery of. the Uſefulneſs 
of the Loaa-Stoze 1n Navigation. His 


29g 


Words are theſe ; (z) The va# Continents (") Pag: 


of China, the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, the? 


long Extent and Coaſts of Aﬀrica, have 
been hereby introduced int0 our Acquain- 
tance, and our Maps ; and great Increaſes 


of Wealth and Luxury, but none of Kpow- 


ledge. brought among us, further than the 


Extent and Situation of Country, the Cus 
floms and Manners of ſo many Original Nas 


. Fions.—— T do not doubt but many great 


and more noble Uſes would have been made 
of ſuch Conqueſts, or Diſcoveries, if they 
had fallen to the Share of the Greeks and 
Romans, i# thoſe Ages, when Knowledge 
and Fame were in as great Requeft as end- 
leſs Gains and Wealth are among us now : 
And how much greater Diſcoveries might 
have been made by ſuch Spirits as theirs, is 
hard to gueſs. Sir William Temple here 


. owns, that the Political Uſes which cart 


be made by ſuch Diſcoveries, are inconſi- 


derable ; though, at the ſame Time, he 


confeſſes; that even thoſe have nor been 
neglected ; ſince he acknowledges that 
Men have brought from thoſe Barbarous 
Nattons their Cuitoms and Maiiners : 

S > which 
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which is the only Political Uſe that I 
know of that is to be learnt by Travel. 
What other Advantages might have been 

made, is hard to tel], unleſs ſuch as may 
conduce to the Compleating of Natural *' 
Hiſtory ; the Benefits whereof are agreed 
upon of all Hands to be very great. The 
Subject now before me is Botarics, which 
has been ſo far from being neglected, that 
all imaginable Care has been taken to 
compleat it. Monſieur YVax Rheed, the 
noble Collector of the Plants that are fo 
magnificently printed in the Eleven Vo- 
iumes of the Hortus Malabaricas, has ad- 
ded more to the Number of thoſe for- 
merly known, than are to be found in 
all the Writings of the Ancients. When 
(0) Men-(o) Prince Maurice of Naſſaw, who gave 
Dan * Sir William Temple the wonderful Ac- 
Mulciling. count of the Parrot which he mentions in 
aq refa- his Memoirs, was in Braſil, he ordered 
Pictures and Deſcriptions to be taken of 
all the Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes and Plants 
that could be found in that Country : 
They are now in the Elector of Branden- 
burgh's Library, fir for the Preſs, Every 
Day new Additions are made to this Part 
of Natural Hiſtory, Breywins's, Pluke- 
net's, and Herman's ColleCtions, are Mo- 
. dern to thoſe of Cluſins, Rauwolfius, and 
Proſper Alpiaus ; as theirs are to thoſe of 

| Pliny, 
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Pliny, and Diofcorides, One is alſo to 
conſider, that this is a much more labo- 
rious Buſineſs, than the Knowledge of 
Fowls, Fiſhes, and Quadrupeds, The 
Confuſion in which the Ancients left Bo- 
fanical Rnowledge, ſhews how little they 
underſtood it. And, which 1s ſtill more 
remarkable, it is not only in I-diaz or 
Chineſe Rareties, that our Botanical Kpow- 
ledpe excels theirs ; but 1n the ProduQtions 
of Countries, equally acceſſible to them, 
as tous. There are no new Species in 
Exrope or Afis, which the Ancient Her- 
bariſts could not have diſcovered ; no 


- new Soils to produce them without Seed, _ 
in caſe ſuch a Thing were ever natu- 
rally poffible. Let but a Man compare 


Mr. Ray's Catalogue of Engliſh Plants, 
and thoſe other numerous Catalogues of 


the Plants of other Countries, drawn up 


by other Modern Botaniſts, with the 
Writings of P/izy and Dioſcorides; let 
him run over Ray's General Hiſtory, or, 


| if that be not at hand, Gerard's, Parkin 


' « for's, or John Bauhine's Herbals, or Ga- 


ſpar Bauhine's Pinax ; and deduct every 
Plant, . not growing wild, within the Li- 
mits of the Roman Empire, and he will 
ſee enough to convince him, that not on- 


ly this Part of Knowledge is incompara- 


bly more exact and large than it was for- 
| S 3 merly ; 
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merly ; but alſo, by comparing the Wri- 
tings of the firſt Reſtorers of the Know- 
ledge of Simples, Matthiolus, Dodonens, 
Fuchſius, Turner, and the reſt, with the 
Writings of Ray and Moriſon, that it has 
been always growing, and will do fo 
ſtill, till the Subject is exhauſted. 

 Itis well known that Travelling in Ma- 
hometan Countries is very dangerous ; 
that it is what no Man that makes Learn- 
ing his Aim in Journeying, would wil- 
lingly undertake, if he were not very ar- 
gently poſſeſſed with the Love of it. So 
that whatſoever Perils the Ancient Sages 
endured in their Journeys into Egypr for | 
Knowledge, are equalled at leaſt, if not 
out-done, by our Modern Sazes ; to uſe 
that Word, in Sir Will;am Temple's Sence, 
for one that goes far and near to ſeek for 
Knowledge. Nay, I may fafely add, 
that a few inquiſitive and learned Travel- 
lers, ſuch as Rauwolfius, Proſper Alpinus, 
Belloninus, Guillandinus, and Sir George 
Wheeler, haye acquainted the learned 
Men of theſe-Parts of the World with the 
Natural Hiſtory of the Countries of the 
Levant, not'only better than they could 
have known it by reading the Books of 
the Ancients ; but, in many Particulars, 
better than the Ancients thentſelyes, Na- 
tives of thoſe very Countries, kgew it, # 
Fo Soi re ooo: © an 
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the extant Books can enable us to give 
a competent Judgment in this Matter. 
And if Travelling far for Knowledge be 
ſufficient to recommend the Ancients to 
- our Imitation, I may obſerve, that Mr. E4- 
mond Halley, who went to Sr. Helena, 
an Iſland ſituate in the 15th Degree of 
Southern Latitude, to take an Accouyft 
of the Fixed Stars in the Southern Hemi- 
ſphere, which are never viſible to us who 
live in the Northera ; and to Daztzzch, 
to conferr about Aſtronomical Matters, 
with the great Hevelins, has taken much 
larger Journeys than any of the Ancients 
ever did in the ſole Purſuit of knowledge. 
So much for the Natural Hiſtory of Be- 
dies not endued with Senſitive Life. 


—_— —_ 


CHAP. XXIL 


Of Ancient and Modern Hiſtories 
of Animals. 


p———_—_——_ 


Nſe#s ſeem to be the loweſt and ſim- 

& pleſt Order of Animals ; for which 
Reaſon I ſhall begin with them. That 
ſome are very beneficial to Man, afford- 
ing him Food and Rayment ; as, the Bee, 
and the Si/k-Worm: And others, again, 
S 4 very 
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very troubleſome ; as, Waſps, Hornets, 
Gyats, Moths, and abundance more ; was 
formerly as - well known as now. In 
their Obſervations about Bees, the An- 

(P) NF. cients. were very Curious. Pliny (Pp) 

E159 mentions one Ariſtomachus, who ſpent 
Fifty Eight Years in obſerving them : 
And It 15 very evident from him, Arifo- 
tle, and /£1:an, that, as far as they could 
make their Obſervations, the Ancients 
did not neglect to digeſt neceſſary Mate- 
rials for the Natural Hiſtory of this won- 
dertul and uſeful Inſet. They were ſo 
particularly careful to collect what they 
could gather concerning it, that it is to 
be feared a very great Part of what (hey 
fay is fabulous. 

But if they were curious to colle& Ma- 
terials for the Hiſtory of this fingle Inſe&, 
they were, 1n the main, as negligent a- 
bout the reſt.” They had, indeed, Names 
for general Sorts of moſt of them ; and 
they took notice of ſome, though but 
few, remarkable Sub-diviſions. The Ex- 
tent of their Knowledge in this Particu- 
lar has been nicely ſhewn by Aldrovan- 
dus and Monfet. ' In their Writings one 
may ſee, that the Ancients knew nothing 
of many Sorts ; and of thoſe which they 
mention, they give. very indifferent De- 
ſcriptions 3 - contenting themſelves kh 
| " 8 uch 
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ſuch Accounts as might, perhaps, refreſh 


) the Memories of thoſe who knew them 


before, but which could fignifie very lit- 
tle to thole who had never ſeen them. 
But of their Generation or Anatomy they 
could know nothing conſiderable, ſince 
thoſe Things are, in a great Meaſure, 
owing to Obſervations made by Micro- 
ſcopes ; and having obſerved few Sub-di- 
viſions, they could fay little to the Ran- 
ging of thoſe Inſetts which they knew 
already by diſtin CharaQerifticks, un- 
der ſeveral Heads. For want of obſery- 
1ng the ſeveral Steps of Nature in all their 
| Mutations, and taking notice of the Sa- 
gacity of many ſorts of InſeAs, in provi- 
ding convenient Lodgings for themſelves, 
and fit Harbours for their young ones, 
both for Shelter and Food, they often 
took thoſe to be different, which were 
only the ſame Species at different Seaſons ; 
and thoſe to be near of Kin, which on- 
|} ly Chance, not an Identity of Nature, 
| brought together. 
| The Clearing of all theſe Things is 
_ owing to Modern Induſtry, fince the 
| Time that Sir Wiliam Temple has ſet as a 
Period of the Advancement of Modern 
Knowledge ; even within theſe Iaft For- 
ty Years. Ir lies, for the moſt part, in a 
very few Hands ; and fo is the more = 
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fily traced. In 1taly, Malpighins and Rhe- ; 


(4) E* 4; took ſeveral Parts. Rhedi (q) exami- 


Fiment a 
Eirca Gene- 
Tationem 
Injettorum. 


ned very many general Sorts, thoſe In- | 
{Qs eſpecially which are believed to be 

roduced from the PutrefaQtion of Fleſh: Þ : 

hoſe he found to grow from Eggs laid | 
by other grown InſeQs of the ſame Kinds. 
But he could not trace the Origination 
of thoſe whish are found upon Leaves, 
Branches, Flowers, and Roots of Trees. 
T he Generation of thoſe was nicely exa- 
mined by Malpighivs, in his curious Dif- 
courſe of Galls, which is in the 2d. Part 
of his Azatomy of Plants; wherein he 
has ſufficiently ſhewn, that thoſe Excre- | 
ſcencies and Swellings which appear in 
Summer upon the Leaves, tender 'T wigs, 
Fruits and Roots of many Trees, Shrubs 
and Herbs, from whence ſeveral forts of 
Inſetts ſpring, are all cauſed by Eggs laid 
there by full grown Inſe&ts of their own 
Kinds ; for which Nature has kindly pro- 
vided that ſecure Harbour, till they are 
able to come forth, and take Care of 
themſelves. But Rhea; has gone further 
yet, and has made many Obfervations 
upon Inſects that live, and are carried 
about on the Bodies of other InſeQs. 
His Obſervations have not been weakned 
by Monfieur Leeawenhoek, whoſe Glaſles, 


which are ſaid to excel any ever yet uſed 
by 


VS # o . 
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by other People, ſhewed him the ſame 
Animals that Monſieur Rhedi had diſco- 
vered already ; and innumerable ſorts of 
others, never yet thought of. 

Beſides Monſieur Leewwenhoek, there 
have been two very eminent Men in Hol- 
land for this Buſineſs; Goedartins and 
Swammerdam. Goedertius, who was no 
Philoſopher, but one who, for his Diver- 
ſion, rook great Delight in painting all 
ſorts of Inſes, has given very exat Hi- 
ſtories of the ſeveral Changes of Cater- 
pillars into Butter-Flies, and Worms or 
Maggots into Flies ; which had never be- 


_ fore been taken notice of, as ſpecifically 
different. Theſe Changes had long be- 


fore been obſerved in Caterpillars and 
Maggots by Arifotle, Theophraitus and 
Pliny : But they, who did, in a manner, 
all that has been done in this Matter by 
the Ancients, content themſelves with 
general Things. They enter not into 
Minute Enquiries about the ſeveral Spe- 
cies of theſe Animals, which are very 
numerous : 'They'do not ſtate the Times 
of their ſeveral Changes. So that theſe 
Matters being left untouched, we have 
an admirable Specimen of the Modern 
Advancement of Knowledge, in Goedar- 
tizs's Papers (7). 


Still 
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Still an Anatomical Solution of theſe 
Appearances was wholly unknown. What 
(/) Ovid fays of the Metamorphoſes of 
Inſects, is ſuitable enough to the Deſign 
of his Poem : And there we may well al- 


low ſuch a Natural Change of Caterpil- 


lars into Butter-Flies, as 1s not to be ac- 
counted for by: the Regular Laws of 
Growth and Augmentation of Natural 
Bodies. But a Natural Hiſtorian has no 
need of the Fictions of a Poet. Theſe 
Difficulties therefore were cleared by 
Swammerdam (t), who, in his General 
HiF#ory of Inſefs, proves, that all the 
Parts of the full-grown InſeQ, which + 
firſt appears 1n a different Form from 
what it aſſumes afterwards, were aCtual- 
ly exiſtent in the Fzt#s, which creeps 
about as a Caterpillar, or a Maggot, till 
the Wings, Horns and Feet, which are 
incloſed in fine Membranes, come to their 
full Growth ; at which Time that Mem- 
brane, which ar firſt was only viſible, 
dries up, and breaks ; out of which comes 
forth the Inſe& proper to that Kind ; 
which then gendring with its like, lays 
ſuch Eggs as in a ſeaſonable Time are 
batched ; that ſo the Species, which is 
not generated by Chance, may always be 
preſerved. 


In 
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In England, Dr. Lifter has done the 
moſt to compleat this Part of Natural Hi- 
ſtory. His Book of Spiders gives an Ac- 
count of very many Species of thoſe Ani- 
mals, formerly unobſerved. His Latin 
and Engliſh Editions of Goedartius, have 
not only made that Author more 1ntelli- 
gible, by ranging his confuſed Obſerva- 
tions under certain Heads conformable to 
Nature, which may ſerve alfo as Founda- 
tions to enlarge upon, as more Species 
ſhall hereafter be diſcovered ; but alſo 
have given him an Opportunity of ſay- 
ing many new Things, pertinent to that 
Subject , all tending to increaſe our 
Knowledge of thoſe {mall Productions of 
the. Divine Mechanicks. And his Diſ- 
courſe of Szails, lately printed, has ſhewa 
ſeveral very curious Things in that won- 
derful Tribe of Animals ; which, though 
obſerved above Thirty Years ago, by 
Mr. Ray, yet had not been much believ- 
ed, becauſe not ſufficiently illuſtrated by 
{ome able Anatomilt. | 

This is what our Age has ſeen; and 


'F * it is not the leſs admirable, becauſe it 


cannot be made immediately uſeful to 
humane Life: It is an excellent Argu- 
meat to prove, That it is not Gain alone 
which biaſſes the Purſuits of the Men of 
this Age after Knowledge; for here are 

NUMEFOUS 
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numerous Inſtances of Learned Men, who 
fading other Parts of Natural Learning 
taken up by Men, who 1n all Probability 
would leave little for After-comers, have; 
rather than not contribute their Propor- 
tion towards the Advaricement of Know- 
ledge, ſpent a World of Time, Pains and 
Coft, in examining the Excreſcencies of 
all the Parts of Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs, 
in obſerving the critical Times of the 
Changes of all ſorts of Caterpillars and 
Mageots, in finding out by the Knife and 
Microſcopes the minuteſt parts of the 
{ſmalleſt Animals, in examining every 
Crevice, and poring in every Ditch, in , 
tracing every Inſect up to its Original 
Egg, and all this with as great Diligence, 
as if they had had an Alexander to have: 
oiven them as many Talents, as he is 
{aid to have given to his Maſter Ar:- 


frotle, 


I ſhall put Fiſhes, Fowls and Quadru- 
peds together, becauſe” the Queſtion as it 
relates to the Natural Hiſtory of theſe 
Animals, may be brought- into” a ſmall 
Compaſs; For as to the Anatomical part 
it is certain; That every Inſtance of the 
DefeCt of Ancient Anatomy already men- 
tioned, 15 a Proof how little the Texture 
of the inward Parts of all theſe Creatures 
could poſſibly be known, and _ 
y 
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ly that no Old Deſcriptions of theſe Ani- 
mals which ſhould go beyond the parts 
immediately viſible would have been con- 
| fiderable. There is hardly one eminent 
F + Modern Diſcovery in Anatomy, which 
| was not firſt found in Brutes, and after- 
wards adjuſted to humane Bodies. Ma=- 
ny of them could never have been known 


without the Help of Live-difſeQions ; 


and the reſt required Abundance of Tri- 
als upon great Numbers of different ſorts 
of Beaſts, ſome appearing plainer in one 
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ſort of Animals, and. ſome-in another, 


before the Diſcoverers themielves could 
frame ſuch a clear Idea of the things 
Which they were then in Purſuit of, as: 


that they could readily look for them in 


Humane Bodies ; which could not be- 
procured in ſo great Plenty, and of which- 


they had not always the Convenience. 
All which things extremely tended to the 
perfecting of the Anatomy of all ſorts of 


Brutes. About the other Part, which may 


comprehend an Account of their Way of 
Living, their Uſes to humane Life, their 
' Sagacity, and the like; the Ancients took 
much Pains, and went very far : And 
there are a great many admirable things 
in Ariftotle's Hiſtory of Animals concer- 
ning all- theſe Matters. Whar Helps he 
had from Writers that. lived before him 

we 


_ 
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we know not ; if he had but little, it 
muſt be owned that his Book is one of 
the greateſt Inſtances of Induſtry and Sa- 
gacity that perhaps has ever been given. 
But ſince, the Queſtion is not ſo much, 
whether that is an excellent Book,as whe- 
ther it is perfect, it ought to be compa- 
red with Mr. W:llonghby's Hiſtories of Fi- 
ſhes and Birds, and Mr. Ray's Synopſis of 
Quaarupeds, as the perfeteſt Modern 
Books upon theſe Matters ; and then it 
will be eafie to make a Judgment. I ſhall 
not make it my ſelf, becauſe no Man can 
miſtake, that compares them, though ne- 


ver ſo negligently, together. Iname on- . 


ly Ariſtotle, becauſe he 1s, to us at leaſt, 
an Original Author : He had examined 
very many things himſelf, and though he 
took a great deal upon truſt, yet that 
could not be avoided, ſince he had ſo little, 
that we know of, from more remote An= 
tiquity, and it was too vaſt a Work for any 
one ſingle Man to go through with by 
himſelf, A/ian and Pliny ſeem only to 
have copied, and, with Submiſſion be it 
ſpoken, their Writings are Rhapſodzes of 
Stories and Relations partly true, and 
partly fabulous, which themſelves had 
not Skill enough to ſeparate one from the 
other, rather than Natural Hiſtorzes ; 
from which Accuſation, even Ari#otle 

himſelf 
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himſelf cannot wholly be excuſed. To 
make this Compariſon the eaſier, one 
may conſult Geſzer and Alarovandns ; or, 
if they are too voluminous, Wotton De 
Differentiis Animalium, who has put un- 
der one View, in ſeveral Heads, almoſt 
every thing that is to be found in any 
ancient Aurhors concerning theſe things: 
What he has colle&ed of the Elephant, 
may be compared with Dr. Moalin's A- 
natomy of the ſame Creature: The An- 
cients Obſervation concerning Vipers may 
be read along with Rhead:'s and Charas's. 
Their Anatomical Deſcriptions of many 


. other Animals may be examined with 


thoſe publiſhed by the Members of the 
French Academy and Mr. Ray in his Sy- 
nopſis: And then the ImperfeQtions of 
the one, and the Excellencies of the other 
will be clearly ſeen, and rhe Diſtance be- 


tween each exactly ſtated ; though per- 


haps this may ſeem too far about, ſince it 
is manifeſt at firſt Sight, That no an- 
cient Deſcriptions of any Creatures could 
be at preſent valuable, when their whole 
Anatomy was ſo imperfeQ.. Some miſtakes 
however might, merhinks, have beea pre- 
vented; the Egyptian Sages could ſure 
have taughr them that a Crocodile moves 


his under-Jaw and not his upper ; they 


might ſoon have found that a Lion has 
F Verte- 
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Vertebres in his Neck, and with them by 
Conſequence can move it upon Occaſion ; 
and has as large a Heart as other Crea- 


( u) Borellus de Mo- \ 


ru Animalium Parr. If. 
Prop. 219. F *abuloſa nar- 
ratio paſſim circumfertur 


de HiSirice,' qua cutem 


tendendo, ſpinas ilas pre- 
lonzas quibus dorſum ejus 
tegitur, longius ejaculatur. 
De hoc Animali enarrabo 
ea, que proprits oculus ui- 
di. Hiſtrix non ejaculatur 


ſpinas ſuas prelongas, ſed 


tantummodo eas arredtas 


retinendo tremuld. concuſe 
frione agitat of wibrat. 
Hoc quidem efficitur a 
pelle muſculoſt, & 4 muſ- 


culis ſemilunaribus, qut-. 


bus interna cutis ftipata 

eſt, qui radices ſpinarum 

erizunt (F concutiunt. Vji- 

ae quoque Raii Synop- 

{fin Animal. Quadruped. 
Pag. 209, 


tures of his Size ; that a ( « ) 
Porcupine ſhoots out none of ” 
Quills upon thoſe that ſet u 

on him ; and ſeveral oF 


things, which would have 


prevented ſeveral Over-ſights 
thar are not much for the Ho- 
nour of Ancient Diligence. This 
would have ſaved Abundance 
of fabulous Relations that may 
be found in ancient Natura- 
liſts. Their heaping up mon- 
ſtrous Stories without giving 
diſtinguiſhing Marks many 
times to teſtifie which they 
believed, and which not, is 
anevident Sign,that they were 
not enough acquainted with 
theſe Creatures ro make a tho- 


rough Judgment what might be relied 
upon, and what ought to be rejected. 
For accurate Skill in theſe things helps 
a Man to judge as certainly of thoſe 
Relations which himſelf never ſaw, as 
Political Skill does to judge of Accounts 
of Matters that belong to civil Life, 
and a great deal better, by how much 
- Nature goes in an evener Courſe than 


the 
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the Wills and Fancies of Men, which 
are the Foundations of moſt of the Things 
that are tranſacted in the World. 


CHAP. XXIIL 


Of Ancient and Modern Aftronomy, 
and Opticks. 


Aving now gone through-with the 
4 2 ſeveral Parts of Natural Hiſtory, I 
am to enquire into the State of Phyſico+ 


Mathematical and Phyſical Sciences: Such 


as Aſtronomy, Opticks, Muſick and Medicks. 
I put Aſtronomy firſt, becauſe of the vaſt 
Extent, and real Nobleneſs of its Sub- 
ject ; and alſo becauſe it has ſuffered the 
leaſt Eclipſe of any part of Knowledge 
whatſoever in the barbarous Times : For 
when the Greeks negleQted it, the Arabs, 
and from them the Spaniards took it up. 
'Fhat this Enquiry might be the more ex- 
attly made, and that you might be 
throughly convinced of the Truth in this 
Matter, to which chiefly our Obligation 
lies, Mr. Edmond Halley, whoſe La- 
bours towards the Advancement of this 
Science, have made him famous 1n ſo ma» 


ny diſtant Parts of the World, did ms , 


T 2 the 
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the Favour to communicate this follow- 
ing Paper. 

* As for the Aſtronomy of the Anci- 
© ents, this is uſually reckoned for one of 
© thole Sciences wherein conſiſted the 
© Learning of the Fgyprians ; and Strabo 
© expreſly declares, That there were in 
* Babylonia ſeveral Univerſities, wherein 
© Aſtronomy was chiefly profeſſed ; and 
« Pliny tells us much the ſame thing : So 
© that it might well be expezCted, that 
* where ſuch a Science was ſo much ſtu- 
© died, it ought to have been proportio- 
© nably cultivated. Notwithſtanding all 
© which it does appear, That there was 
© nothing done by the Chaldzans older 
© than about CCCC Years before Alex- 
© auder's Conqueſt, that could be ſervice- 
© able either to Hipparchus, or Ptolemee 
< in their Determination of the: celeſtial 
« Motions-: For had there been any Ob- 
« ſervations older than thoſe we have, it 
© cannot be doubted but the victorious 
© Greeks muſt have procured them, as well 
6 as thoſe they did, they being ſtil] more 
© valuable for their Antiquity. All we 
© have of them 1s only Seven Eclipſes of 
*. the Moon, preſerved in Prolemee's Syn- 
* axis; and even thoſe, but very courſe- 
© ly ſet down, and the oldeſt not much 
6 above 700 Years before Chriſt, ſo thar 
| © after 
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© after all the Fame of theſe Chaldzars, 
© we may be ſure they had not gone far 
© ja this Science ; and though Caliſthenes 
© be ſaid by Porphyry to have brought 
© from Babylon to Greece, Obſervarions 
© above M DCCCC Y-:ars older than 4- 
* lexangder, yet the proper Authors ma- 
© king no Mention, or Uſe of any ſuch, 
© renders it jultly ſuſpeCted for a Fable. 
* What the Egyprians did in this Matter 1s 
© leſs evident, ao one Obſervation made by 
© them being to be found 1n their Country- 
© man P#olemee, excepting what was done 
© by the Greeks of Alexandria, under 
« CCC Years before Chriſt. So that 
© whatever was the Learning of theſe 
© Two ancient Nations as to the Motions 
© of the Stars, it ſeems to have been chiet- 
© ly Theorical, and IT will not deny but 


© ſome of them might very long ſince be 


* apprized of the Sun's being the Center 
© of our Syitem, for ſuch was the Do- 
* Arine of Pythagoras, and Philolaus, and 
$ ſome others who were ſaid to have tra- 
© yelled into theſe Parts. 

* From hence it may appear, That the 
© Greeks were the firſt praCtical Aſtrono- 
© mers, who endeavoured in earneſt to 
© make themſelves Maſters of the Sci- 
© ence, and to whom we owe all the old 
© Obſervations of the Planets, and of the 

= 4 * ©Equi- 
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© Equinoxes and Tropicks, Thales was 
* the firſt that could predi&t an Eclipſe 
6 in Greece, not DC Years before Chriſt, 
© and without doubt it was but a rude 
* Account he had of the Motions ; and 
© twas Hipparchus who made the firſt 
« Catalogue of the Fix'd-Stars, not above 
5 CL Years before Chrift, without which 
5 Catalogue there could be ſcarce ſuch a 


* Science as Aſtronomy, and it is to the |} 


© Subtilty and Diligence of that grear 
* Author, that the World was beholding 
* for all its Aſtronomy for above MD 
5 Years. All that Pro/emee did in his Syz- 
v taxis, was No more but a bare Tran- 
* ſcription of the Theories of Hipparchas, 
* with ſome little Emendation oft the pe- 
© riodical Motions, after about CCC Years 
5 Taterval ; and this Book of Prolemee's 
* was without Diſpute, the utmoſt Perfe- 
* ation of the Ancient Aſtronomy, nor 


© was there any thing in any Nation be- 


* fore ir comparable thereto; for which 
* Reaſon all the other Authors thereof 
* were diſregarded and loft ; and among 
* them Hipparchus himſelf. Nor did Po- 
© ſterity dare to alter the Theories deli- 
* vered by Ptolemee, though ſucceſſively 
* Albategnius and the Arabs, and after 
* them the Spaniſh Aſtronomers under Al- 
F phonſzs, endeayoured to amend the Er- 

| * rors 
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© rors they obſerved in their Computa- 
© tions. But their Labours were fruitleſs, 
© whilſt from the Defe&as of their Prin- 
© ciples, it was impoſſible to reconcile 
* the Moon's Motion within a Degree, 
© nor the Planets, Mars and - Mercury, to 

* a much greater SPace. 
© Now in this Science to compare the 


© Ancients with the Modergs, and ſo make 


* a Parallel as juſt as may be, I oppoſe the 
* Noble Tycho Brahe, or Hewelius to Hip- 
* parchus, "Aid John Kepler to Claudius 
© Prolemee; and | ſuppoſe no one acquain- 
© ted with the Stars wil] doubt, "That the 
_ © Catalogue of the Fix' d-Stars made by 
* Tycho Brahe, about C Years ſince, dots 
G beyond Competition far excel that of 
* Hipparchus, being commonly true to a 
* Minute or Two, when the other many 
* times fails half a Degree, both in Lon- 
© oitude and Latitude; and this is the 
© fairlier carried, for that it was as eaſe 
* for Hipparchins to obſerve the Fixd'-Stats, 
5 as for Tycho, or Hevelins, had he made 
«UG of the ſame Induſtry and Inſtru- 
l - ments, the Teleſcope wherewith we 
* now obſerve to the utmoſt poſſible Nice- 
© ty, being equally unknown to Tho as to 
* Hipparchus, and not uſed by Hevelins. 


© But what may juſtly be expected from 


* Monſieur Cafizi and Mr. Flamſteed | in 
2 Eo © this 
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* this Matter, does yet further advance in 
- preciſeneſs, as not capable to err half a 
* Miyure, though made with Inſtru- 
(w) P+ 57- * ments (w) of the Produftion of Gre- 
* ham. As to the other Compariſon be- 
© tween Kepler and Ptolemee, T queſtion 
* not but all that can judge, w1li be fully 
* convinced that the Hypotheſis of Ec- 
© centricks, and Epicycles introduced by 
* the Ancients only to repreſent the Mo- 
* tions, and that but courſely too ; with 
* the Opinion of Prolemee himſelf thereon, 
< that the natural Motions were other- 
© wiſe performed, ought not to be valued 
* againſt that elegant Theory of the pla- 
- netary Motions, firſt invented by the 
* acute Diligence of Kepler, and now late- 
; 'Iy demonſtrared by that excellent Geo- 
* meter Mr. Newton, viz, That all the 
© Planets move in Elliptick Orbs about the 
© Sun, at gvhoſe C enter, being placed in one 
« Focus of the Eclipſe, they deſcribe equal 
© Area's in equal times ; this, as it is the 
© neceſſary reſult of the Laws of Motion 
* and Gravity, is alſo found rigorouſly to 
* anſwer to all that is obſerved in the Mo- 
* tions, ſo that the Moderns may, with 
© as much Reaſon as in any other Science 
* whaclozver, value themſelves on their 
© having improved, I had aimoſt ſaid per- 
: : fefted, this of Afronomy. 
Opticas 
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Optical Inflraments have been ſo ſer- 
viceable in the Advancement of Aſtrono- 
ny, that the Sciences which demoanitrate 
their wonderful Properties ought next to 
be conſidered. Here alſo it mult own my 
Obligation to Mr. Haley for this follow- 
ing Account of what the Ancients have 
done in them, and how much they have 
been out-done by Modern Marhemati- 
Clans. 
 * I ſuppoſe there are few ſo thorough- 
* paced Fautors of Antiquity, as to brag 
© much of their Skill, either in Opzricks, 
© or Dzoptricks. Their Want of Opticks 
© appears in their Want of Authors treat- 
' © ing thereon; and yet much better in 
* their Want of Ordownance, ( as it is cal- 
© led) in their Paintings, and Baſſe Re- 
© lieve's, as has been already faid 1n its 
* proper. Place. And as to Dzoptricks, 
* though ſome of the Ancients mention 
© Refractien as a natural Effe&t of tranſpa- 
6 rent Media, yet Des Cartes was the firſt 
* who, 1n this Age, has diſcovered the 
© Laws of Refration, and brought Dio- 
© ptricks to a Science. And the Invention 
$ of Teleſcopes and Microſcopes ; which 
© muſt be wholly allowed to this Centu- 
© ry, has received no ſmall Improvements 


' © from the Study and Charge of Sir Paul 


$ Neile, and ſome other Members of Gre- 
: _ © (bam. 
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* fþam. And theſe are ſuch Inſtruments 
* of real Knowledge, that though we 
* will allow the Ancients to have done all 
© that great Gerzi, with due Application, 
* could arrive at; yet, for want of them, 
* their Philoſophical Argumentation could 
© not come up to the preſent Pitch ; 
© not being able to fathom the boundleſs 
© Depths of the Heavens, nor to unravel 
* the Minutie of Nature, without the 
* Aſſiltance of the Glaſſes we are now 
* poſleſſed of ?. 


—_—_— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Ancient and Modern Mufick, 


CIR William Temple having afſured 

I us (&), that zt # agreed by the Learn- 
ed, that the Science of Muſick, ſo admired 
by the Amctents, us wholly lot in the World : 
And that what we have now, # made up of 
certain Notes that fell into the Fancy of a 
poor Friar, in chanting his Mattins. It 
may ſeem improper to ſpeak of Muſick 
here, which ought rather to have been 


. ranked amongl(t thoſe Sciences, wherein 


the Moderns have, upon-a ſtrict Enqui- 


ry, been found to have been out-done by 
the 
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the Ancients. I have choſen, however, 
to ſpeak of it in this Place, for theſe fol- 
lowing Reaſons. 

I. That whereas all Modern Mathe- 
maticians have paid a mighty Deference 
to the Ancients ; and have not only uſed 
the Names of Archimedes, Apollonizs and 
Diophantus, and the other Ancient Ma- 
thematicians, 'with great Reſpe& ; but 
have alſo acknowledged, that what fur- 
ther Advancements have ſince been made, 
are, in a manner, wholly owing to the 
firſt Rudiments, formerly taught : Mo- 
dern Muſicians have rarely made uſe of 

. the Writings of Ariftoxenus, Prolemee. 
and the reſt of the Ancient Muſicians ; 
and, of thoſe that have ſtudied them, ve- 
ry few, unleſs their Editors, have con- 
feſſed that they could underſtand them ; 
and others have laid them ſo far aſide, as 
uſeleſs for their Purpoſe ; that it is very 
probable, that many excellent Compoſers 
have ſcarce ever heard of their Names. 

IT. Muſick has fill, and always will 

. have very laſting Charms. Wherefore, 
fince the Moderns have uſed their utmoſt 
Diligence to improve whatever was im- 
provable in the Writings of all ſorts of 
Ancient Authors, upon other equally dif- 
ficult, and very often not fo delightful 
Subje&ts, one can hardly imagine = 

tnat 
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that the World would, long ere now, 
have heard ſomething more demonſtrably 
proved of the Comparative PerfeZtion of 
Ancient Mufick, with large Harangues in 
the Commendation of the reſpeCtive In» / 
 ventors, if their Memory had been 
preſerved, than barely an Account of 
the fabulous Stories of Orpheus or Am- 
Þhion, which either have no Foundation 
at all; or, as Horace of old underſtood 


them (5), are allegorically to 


I; brainer; fon 5 IE 
\- tray be interpreted of their redu- 


Calibur & vics ſido de cing a Wild and Salvage Peo- 
terru'!t Orpheus 5: . | n 
Diiws ob hoc lenire Tigres ple £0 Ordei and Regulari 

rabidoſq; Leones. ty. But this 1s not urged a- 


Det & Ampvion, Tie- o21nft Sir William Temple, who 
bane conditor arcs, . ns 
1s not convinced of the Ex- 


Sax movere fono Teſtudi- 3 
Fe 8. <2 og tent of Modern Induſtry, Sa- 
cere quo vellet. . : bs. 
Art. Poer. .ZACity, and Curioſity ; though 


to other Admirers of Ancient 
Muſick, who, upon Hear-ſay, believe ir 
to be more perfect than the Modern, and 
yet are, for other Reaſons, ſufficiently 
convinced of the unwearied Diligence, 
and anſ{werable Succeſs of the Modern 
Learned, 1n retrieving and improving 0- 
ther Parts of Ancient Knawledge, it will 
not appear inconfiderable. 

ITI. Maſick is a Phyſico-Mathematical 
Science, built upon fixed Rules, and 


ſtated Proportions ; which, one would 
_ think, 
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think, might have been as well improved 


upon the old Foundations, as upon new 
ones, ſince the Grounds of Muſick have 
always been the ſame : And Guido's Scale, 


f as Dr. Wallis afſures us, is the ſame for 


Subſtance with the D:agramma YVeterum. 
IV. The Ancients had not, in the O- 
pinion of ſeveral who are Judges of the 
Matter, ſo many Gradations of Half- 
Notes and Quarter-Notes between the 
Whole Ones as are now uſed ; which 
mult of neceflity introduce an unſpeaka- 
ble Variety into Modern Mz#fick, more 
than could formerly be had : Becaule it is 
in Notes, as it is in Numbers ; the more 
there are of them, the more variouſly they 


may be combined together. 


V. Exceſſive Commendations can ſig- 
nifie nothing here, becauſe every Man 
gives the higheſt Applauſes to the per- 
feteſt Thing he ever ſaw, or heard, of 
any Kind. And if he is not capable of 
inventing any Thing further in that Way 
himſelf, he can form no Idea of it, be- 
yond what himſelf was at that Time af- 


| fefted with. 


VI. It is very probable that the An- 
cient Muſick had all that which ſtill moſt 
affetts common Hearers. Moſt Men are 
moved with an excellent Voice, are plea- 
ſed when Time is exattly kept, and love 

to 
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to hear an Inſtrument played true to a 
fine Voice, when the one does not fo far | 
drown the other, but that they can rea- | 
dily underftand what is ſung, and can, | 
without previous Skill, perceive that the Þ 
one exactly anſwers the other through- | 
out ; and their Paſſions will be effeRual- | 
ly moved with ſprightly or lamentable 
Compoſicions: In all which Things the 
Ancients, probably, were very perfect. 
To theſe Men, many of our Modern 
Compoſitions, where ſeveral Parts are 
ſung or played at the ſame Time, would 
ſeem confuſed, intricate, and unpleaſant: | 
Though in ſuch Compoſitions, the great- | 
er this ſeeming Confuſion, the more Plea- 
{ure does the skilful Hearer take in unra- 
velling every ſeveral Part, and in obſerv- 
ing how artfully thoſe ſeemingly diſagree- 
ing Tones joyn, like true-cut 'Fallies, one 
within another, to make up that united 
Concord, which very often gives little 
Satisfaction to commoa Ears ; and yet it 
is in ſuch ſort of Compoſitions, that the 
Excellency of Modern Mfick chiefly con- 
fiſts. For, in making a Judgment of ' 
Muſick, 1t 1s much the ſame 'Thing as it is 
of Pictures. A great Judge in Painting 
does not gaze upon an exquiſite Piece fo. 
much to raiſe his Paſſions, as to inform 
his Judgment, as to approve, or ” ting 

ault. 
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fault. His Eye runs over every Part, to 
find out every Excellency ; and his Plea- 
ſure lies in the keflex At of his Mind, 
when he knows that he can judiciouſly 
tell where every Beauty lies, or where the 
DefeQs are diſcernable :. Which an ordi- 
nary SpeQtator would never find out. 
The chiefeſt Things which this Man 
minds, 1s the Story ; and if that is lively 
repreſented, if the Figures do not laugh 
when they ſhould weep, or weep when 
they ſhould appear pleaſed, he is fatiſ- 
fied : And this, perhaps, equally wel), 
if the Piece be drawn by Raphael, as by 
an ordinary Maſter, who is juſt able to 
make "Things look like Life. So. like- 
wiſe in Muſeck ; He that hears a nunxross 
Song, {et to a very moving Tune, exqui- 
ſitely ſung to a ſweet Inſtrument, will 
find his Paſſions raiſed, whilſt his Un- 
derſtanding, poſſibly, may have little or 
no Share in the Buſineſs. He ſcarce 
knows, perhaps, the Names of the Notes, 
and ſo can be affected only with an Har- 
mony, of which he can render no Ac- 


' count. To this Man, what is intricate, 


appears confuſed ; and. therefore he can 
make no Judgment of the true Excellen- 
cy of thoſe Things, which ſeem fiddling 
to him only, for want of Skill in Muſick. 
Whereas on the contrary, the Skill or 

Ignorance 
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Ignorance of the Compoſer ſerve rather 
to entercain the Underſtanding, than to 
pratifie the Paſſions of a skilful Maſter ; 
whoſe Paſſhons are then the moſt tho- 
roughly raiſed, when his Underſtanding 
receives the greateſt SatisfaCtion. | 
VII. Ir will be difficult to form a juſt 
Idea of the Pleaſure which the Ancient 
Muſick aForded, unleſs one refleQs upon 
the confeſſedly unimitable Sweetneſs of 
the Ancient Poetry, the Greek eſpecially ; 
which, when ſung by clear and ſweet 
Voices, ia ſuch a manner, as. that the 
Hearer never loſt a Syllable, could ſcarce 
fail of producing thoſe Emotions of Soul 
which the Poet intended to raiſe. And, 
indeed, the great End of Muſick, which 
is to pleaſe the Audience, was anciently, 
perhaps, better anſwered than now ; 


though a Modern Maſter would then 


have been dil-ſatisfied, becauſe ſuch Con- 
ſorts as the Ancient Symphonies properly 
were, in which ſeveral Inftruments, and 
perhaps Voices, played and ſung the 
{ame Part together, cannot diſcover the 
Extear and Perfection of the Art, which 
here only is to be conſidered, {o much 
as the Compoſitions of our Modern 0- 
pera's. | 
From all this it may, perhaps, be not 
unreaſonable to conclude, that though 


(z) thoſe 
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(z)thoſe Charms of Muſick, by which Men © Wn Pag, 


and Beaſts, Fiſhes, Fowls 2 Serpents, © 
were ſo frequently enchanted, and their we- 
1y Natures changed, be really and irre- 


coverably loſt; yet the. Art of Muſick, 


that is to ſay, of Singing, and Playing 
upon Harmonious Inſtruments, 1s, in it 
ſelf, much a .perfe&er, Thing, though, 
perhaps, not much pleaſanter to an un- 
Skilful Audience,than it ever was amongſt 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Ancient and Modern P byſick. 


Fter theſe Mathematical Sciences, it 

is convenient to go to thoſe which 

are more properly Phyſical, and in_ our 
Language alone peculiarly fo. . called. 
What theſe want in Certainty, they have 


made up in Uſefulneſs : . For, if Life 


and Health. be the greateſt good Things 
which we can enjoy here, a Conjectural 
Knowledge, that may , but ſometimes 
give us Relief when thoſe are ia danger, 
is much, more valuable than a certain. 
knowledge of other Things, which can. 

only 
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only employ the Underſtanding, or fur- 
niſh us with ſuch Conveniencies as may 
be ſpared ; ſince we ſee that ſeveral Na- 


happily, and did very great Things 1a the 
World. : 

Before I begin my Compariſon be- 
tween Azctent and Modern Skill in Phy- 
ſick, ir may be neceſſary to ſtate the Diffe- 
rence between an Empirick, and a Ratio- 
nal Phyſician ; and to enquire how far a 
Rational Phyſician may reaſon right, as | 
to what relates to the curing of his Pa- 
tient's Diſtemper, though his general Hy- | 
potheſes be wrong, and his Theories, in- 
themſelves conſidered, inſufficient. An 
Empirick 1s properly he who, withour 
conſidering the Conſtitution of his Pa- 
tient, the Symptoms of his Diſeaſe, or 
thoſe Circumſtances of his Caſe which 
ariſe from outward Accidents, admini- 
ſters ſuch Phyſick as has formerly done 
' good to ſome Body elſe that was torment- 
ed with a Diſeaſe which was called by 
the ſame Name with this that his Patient - 
now labours under. A Rational Phyſs- 
cian 1s he who critically enquires into the 
Conſtitution, and peculiar Accidents of 
Life, of the Perſon to whom he is to ad- 
miniſter ; who weighs all the known 
Virtues of the Medicines which may be. 

thought 


tions which never had them lived very | 
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thought proper to the Caſe in hand; 


who balances all the Symptoms, and, 
from paſt Obſervations; finds which have 


|, been fatal, and which ſafe ; which ariſe 


vt 


from outward Accidents, and which from - 


the Diſeaſe it ſelf : And who thence col- 
les, which -ought ſooneſt to be. remo- 
ved, which may be negleQed, and hich 
ſhould be preſerved. or augmented ; -an 
thereupon preſcribes accordingly; = _ 
Now it is evident, that ſuch,a. Man's 
Preſcriptions may. be very valuable, be- 
cauſe founded upon repeated Obſervations 
of the Phxnomena of all Diſeaſes: . And 


he may form Secondary 'Theortes, which, 
like Ptolemee's Eccentricks and Epicycles, 


{ſhall be good Guides to Practice ; not by 
o1ving a certain Inſight into the firſt Cau- 
ſes, and ſeveral Steps, by which the Dif- 
caſe firſt began, and was afterwards car= 
ried on ; but by enabling the Phyſician 
to make lucky Conjettures at proper 
Courſes, and fit Medicines, whereby to 
relieve or cure his Patient, And this may 


' be equally ſucceſsful, whether he reſolves 
. every Thing into Hot or Cold, Moiſt or 


Dry ; into Acids, or Alkal?'s ; into Salty 
Sulphur, or Mercury ; or into any Thing 
elle. He does not know, for Inſtance; 
that Spittle, Bile, and the Pancreatick 
Juice; are the main Inſtruments of Di- 
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geſtion ; yet he ſees that his Patient di- 
geſts his Meat with great Difficulty : He 


15 ſure that, as long as that laſts, the ſick 


Man cannot have a good Habit of Body ; 
he finds. that the Diſtemper ariſes ſome- 


\ fimes, though not always, from a viſible 


Cauſe; and he has tried the Goodneſs of 
ſuch'and ſuch. Medicines, in ſeemingly 
paralle] Cafes: He may be able therefore 
to give very excellent Advice, though he 
cannot, *perhaps, dive; itito 'the Nature 
of the Diſtetnper ſo well as another Man ; 
whot having greater Anatorhical Helps, 
and ' being accuſtomed: to reaſon upon 
more certain'Phyſiological Principles, has . 


made a, ſtrict Enquiry into that , very 
. Caſe: And ſo by Conſequence, though 


he cannot be ſaid to know ſo much of the 
Eſſence of the Diſeaſe as that other Man, 
yet, perhaps, their Method of Practice, 
notwithſtanding the great Diſparity of 
each others Knowledge, ſhall be, in the 
main, the ſame. | 
Though all this ſeems very certain, 


yet, in the Argument before us, it is not |. 


an eaſie Thing to. ſtate the Queſtion fo 
equally, as to fatisfie all contending Sides. 
He: that looks into the Writings of the 
Generality of the Rational Phyſitians, as 
they called. themſelves, by way of Emi- 
nence; that is to ſay, of thoſe who, 
G about 
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about Fifty Years ago, ſet up Hippocrates 
and Galez, as'the Parents and' PerfeCQters 
of Medicinal Knowledge, will tind, 

throughour all their Writings, great Con- 


' tempt of every Thing that is not plainly 


deducible from thoſe Texts. On: the o- 
ther Hand, If he dips into the Books of 


the Chymical Philoſophers, he will meet 


with equal Scorn of thoſe Books and Me- 
thods, which they, 1n Derifion, have cal 
led Galexical, And yet it is evident, that 
practiſing Phyſicians of both Parties have 
often wrought very extraordinary Cures 
by their own Methods. So that there 


ſeems to have been equal Injuſtice of all 


Hands, in excluding all Methods of Cure 
not built upon their own Principles. Here 
therefore, without being poſitive in a Dif- 
pute, about which the Parties concerned 


are not themſelves agreed, I ſhall only 


offer theſe few Things. (1.) That if 
the Greatneſs of any one particular Genius 
were all that was to be looked after, Hip- 
pocrates alone ſeems to have been the Man, 
whoſe Aſſertions in the PraQtical Part of 


' Phyſick might be blindly received : For 


_ without the Help of any great Aſſi- 
ſtances that we know of, did that which, 
if it were ſtill to ds, would ſeem ſuffi- 
cient to employ the united Force of more 
than one Age. He was ſcrupulouſly 
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exact in diſtinguiſhing Diſeaſes, in- ob- 
ſerving the proper Symptoms of each, 
and taking notice of their 'Times and 
Accidents, thereby to make a Judgment 


how far they might be eſteemed danger- | 


ous, and how far ſafe. Herein his parti- 
cular Excellency ſeems to have lain ; and 
this, in the Order of Knowledge, is the 


firſt Thing that a Rational Phyſician ought 


to make himſelf Mafter of : Which is a 
{ure Argument that Hippocrates through- 
ly underſtood what Things were necetila- 
ry for him to ftudy with the greateſt Care, 
in order to make his Writings always ulſe- 
ful to Poſterity. (2.) That though we 
ſhould allow the Methods of Practice 

uſed by the Ancients, to have been as per- 
tect, nay, perfeCter than thoſe now in uſe, 
which ſome great Men have eagerly con- 
tended for; yet it does not follow, that 
they underſtood the whole Compaſs of 
their Profeſſion ſo well as 1t is now un- 
der{tood ; becauſe it is abſolutely impoſh- 
ble to form juſt Theories of all Diſeaſes, 
ſo as to lay down the perfeCteſt Methods 


of Cure poſſible, which ſhall be adapted | 


to all Perſons, in all Circumſtances, till 
Anatomy and Phyſiology are perfectly 
known ; and by Conſequence, later 


"Theories are always more eſteemable, as 


they are raiſed upon newer Diſcoveries in 
bY OT OE Anacomny 
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Anatomy and Phyſiology : So that we 
may be ſure no Ancient Theories can be 
{o excellent as ſome of thoſe which have 
been deviſed by Modera Philoſophers, 


F (3-) That it the Addition of every new 


Medicine be an uſeful Acceſſion to the 
Body of Phyſick, then a new Method of 
preparing known Medicines ; of making 
thoſe Things profitable and noble Reme- 
dies, which before were dreaded as Poy- 
ſons, or laid by as uſeleſs ; and of trying 
ſuch Experiments upon Bodies yet unexa- 
mined, as will ſoon and certainly diſcover 
{ome of their moſt principal Virtues muſt 
be of unſpeakable Advantage, and make 


the Knowledge of choſe who poſſeſs ſuch 


a Method juſtly more valuable than of 
thoſe who want it. But this relates more 
particularly to Chymiſtry, of which e- 
nough has been ſaid already. (4.) That 
if the Practice of proper Judges be a 
reaſonable Frejudice for or againſt any 
Thing, then this Science has received 
vaſt Improvements of late Years: For 


| now the Generality of Phyſicians ac- 


quieſce in Modern 'Theories, or, which 
in the preſent Diſpute is all one, advance 
new ones upon Anatomical and Phyfical 
Principles, purſuant to thoſe Diſcoveries 
which have been lately made. In their 
PraQtice they mix Galerical and Chymical 
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Medicines together. They own that Ga- 
lenical Ways of preparing Drugs, ancient- 
ly made uſe of in the Praftice of Phyſich, 
are, in many Caſes, not ſo valuable as 
Ch;mical ones. In ſhort, though they 
pay 'a due Reſpect to the Writings of the 
Ancients ;. and in thoſe Things where 
they fiad by their own Experience, that 
the Ancient Obſervations hold, follow 
their DireQtions ; yet their conſtant Lan- 
guage, and as conſtant Praftice, when- 
{pever one oppoſes Ancient Authorities to 
them, is, That the Ancients did wery well 
for their Time ; but that Experience, and 
further Light, has taught them better 
Things. This, I mult needs own, has 
very: great Weight with me, who am 
apt, ceteris paribus, to believe every Man 
in his own Way ; Phyſicians eſpecially, 
becauſe their Science 1s entirely got by a 
long Series of repeated Experiments and 
Obſervations : So that it ſeems to be al- 
moſt impoſſible, but that, in all ſuch Ca- 
ſes, where Men have the Afiſtance of 


former Light, and where the Subje& up- |, 


on which they employ their Pains want- 
ed a great deal of that PerfeCtion, which 
thoſe that ſtudy it have an Idea of, as ſtill 
wanting, and can only be attained by a 
longer Experience, ſucceſſive Ages muſt 
Make great-Additions to the former Stock. 
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(5-) That though the noble Diſcoveries 
of theſe latter Ages might, poſſibly, be 
found in Hippocrates, Ariſtotle and Galep, 
yet, ſince no Interpreters could ever find 
them there, till they had been diſcovered 
anew by Modern Phyſicians, who fol- 
lowed Nature only as their Guide, theſe 
late Diſcoverers have an equal Right to 
the Glory due to ſuch Diſcoveries, as the 
Ancients could poſſibly have : They both 
copied after the ſame Original; they. both 
decyphered the ſame CharaQters, that be- 
fore were unintelligible ; not by reading 
Books, but by trying Experiments, and 
making Obſervations. And therefore 
Vander Linden, Almeloveen, and the reſt 
of the Bigots for the Ancients, deal very 
unjuſtly, when they cry out, upon the 
Sight of any new Diſcovery, This Hip- 
pocrates knew, This Ariſtotle taught. 
Could theſe Men have made theſe Diſco- 
veries by ſtudying thoſe Ancient Authors, 
without the Afiftance of Dr. Harwey, Aſel- 
lius, Pecquet, Malpighins, or the reſt? This 
will hold, in caſe theſe Things had really 
been in the Ancients : That they are not, 
I hope I have proved already. To which 
I ſhall only add, that former Commenta- 
tors wanted neither Greek, nor Skill; and 
had ſuch Things been in their Writings, 
they would infallibly have found them 
Flere. | It 
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It is eafie now to tell what Acquiſi- 
tions have been made ſince Galers Days. 
When FHeppocrates lived, Anatomy was a 
rude, imperfect Thing : Ir has ſince been 
growing ; and the Theories of all Diſeaſes 
have been proportionably more compleart. 
Chymiſtry has been infroduced into Phy- 
feck ; thereby the Materia Medica has been 
enlarged by ſome as noble Medicines as 
any the Ancients were acquainted with, 
the Nauſeouſneſs of many Medicines has 
been removed ; and they have been made 
leſs clogging, and more efficacious, ſince 
they may be taken in leſſer Quantities, 
and in more pleaſant Vehicles ; to as good, 
it not better purpoſe than before. Bota- 
aicks have been unſpeakably enlarged ; 
and thereby alſo the Diſpenſatories have 
been ſtocked with ſome excellent Reme- 
dies, that the old World was unacquaint- 
ed with. If theſe Particulars be rightly 
ſtated, as they ſcem to be, they will go 
very far to decide the Queſtion. And ſo 
I ſhall leave it, without determining any 
Thing poſitively about it. 
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CHAP. XXVL 


Of Ancient and Modern Natural 
Philoſophy. 


Aving gone through with the moſt 
conſiderable Branches of Natural 
and Mathematical Rpiowledge, I am now 
to enquire into the Comparative Excel- 
lency of Ancient and Modern Books of 
Philoſaphy, thereby to ſee in which of | 
them Nature, and its Operations, are ex- . 
plained beſt. Here I ſhall firſt enquire | 
into the ſeveral Methods of Philoſophi- 
zing ; and afterwards, into the Intrin- 
ſick Worth of the DoGtrines themſelves. 
Moderns here are taken in a very ftrit 
Sence. I ſhall mention none who have 
made any (4) Entries upon this noble Stage (x, pag, 
of Nature above LXXX. Years ago, ſince 44- 
the Time of thoſe firſt Flights of the Re- 
ſtorers of Learning, that are ſo exceeding- 
ly applauded by Sir W:il;am Temple. For 
Natnaral Philoſophy was the laſt Part of 
Knowledge which was cultivated with 
any particular Care, upon the Revival of 
Learning ; though Natural Hiſtory, which 
is a principal Ground-work, had been 
long before increaſing, and a conſiderable 
ea 3 | Heap 
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Heap of Materials had been colleQed, 
ior to the Work. 

As for Moderz Methods of Philoſophi- 
Zing, as compared with the Ancient, I 
ſhall only obſerve theſe following Parti- 
culars. (1.) No Arguments are receiv- 
ed as cogent, no Principles are allowed 
as current, amoneglt the telebrated Philo« 
ſophers of the preſent Age, but what are 
12 themſelves intelligible ; that ſo a Man 
may frame an Idea of them, of one ſort 
or other. Matter and Motion, with their 
ſeveral Qualities, are only conſidered in 
Modern Solutions of Phyſical Problems. 
Subſtantial Forms, Occult Qualities (b), 
Intentional Species, Tdioſyneraſies, Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies of T. bings, are CX- 
ploded ; not becauſe they are 'Terms uſed 
by Ancient Philoſophers, but becauſe they 
are only empty Sounds, Words whereof 
no Man can form a certain and determi- 
nate Idea. (2.) Forming of Sects and Par- 
ties in Philoſophy,that ſhall take their De- 
nominations from, and think themſelves 
obliged to ſtand by the Opinions of any 
particular Philoſophers, is, in a manner, 
wholly laid afide. Des Cartes 1s not more 
believed upon his own Word, than Ar: 


ftatle : Matter of Fact is the only Thing ap- 


pealed to ; and Syſtems are little further 


regarded, than as they are proper to in- 


ſtruc 
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ſtruct young Beginners, who muſt have 
a general Notion of the whole Work, 
before they can ſufficiently comprehend 
any. particular Part of 1t ; and who muſt 
be taught to reaſon by the Solutions of 
other Men, before they can be able to 
give Rational Solutions of their own : 
In which Caſe, a falſe Hypotheſis, inge- 
niouſly contrived, may now and then do 
as much Service as a true one. (3.) Ma- 
thematicks are joyned along with Phyfio- 
| logy, not only as Helps to Men's Under- 
ſtandings, and Quickners of their Parts ; 
but as abſolutely neceſſary to the compre- 
hending of the Oeconomy of Nature, in 
all her Works. (4.) The new Philoſo- 
phers, as they are commonly called, a- 
void making general Concluſions, till 
they have collected a great Number of 
Experiments or Obſervations upon the 
Thing in hand ; and, as new Light 
comes in the old Hypotheſes, fall with- 
out any Noiſe or Stir. So that the In- 
ferences that are made from any Enqui- 
ries into Natural Things, though per- 
haps ſet down in general Terms, yet are 
( as it were by Conſent) received with 
this Tacit Reſerve, As far as the Experi- 
ments or Obſervations atready made, will 
warrant. 


How 
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How much theſe Four Things will 
enlarge Natural Philoſophy is eaſfie to 
gueſs, I do not ſay that none of theſe 


things were anciently done 3 but only 
that they were not then ſo general. The 


' Corpuſeular Philoſophy is in all Probability 


the oldeſt, and its Principles are thoſe in- 
telligible ones I juſt now commended, 
But its Foundations being very large, and 
requiring much 'Time, Coſt, and Patience 
to build any great Matters upon,it ſoon fell; 
before it ſeems to have been throughly un- 


derſtood. For it ſeems evident, That E- 
picurus minded nothing but the raiſing of 


a Set, which might talk as plauſibly as 
thoſe of Ariſtotle, or Plato, ſince he de- 
ſpiſed all Manner of Leatning, even 
Mathematicks themſelves, and gloried in 
this, that he ſpun all his Thoughts out of 
his own Brain ; a good Argument of his 
Wit indeed, but a very ordinary one of 
that Skill in Nature, which Lucretius ex- 
tols in him every time that he takes Oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of him. The whole An- 
cient Philoſophy looks like a thing of 
Oſtentation and Pomp, otherwiſe I can- 
not underſtand why Plato ſhould reprove 
Eudoxus and Archytas, for trying to make 
their Skill in Geometry uſeful in Mat- 
ters of civil Life, by inventing of Inſtru- 
ments of publick Advantage; or think 

that 
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that thoſe ſublime Truths were debaſed 
when the unlearned part of Mankind 
have been the better for them. And 
therefore, as Plutarch complains in his 
Life of Marcellus, Mechanical Arts. were 
deſpiſed by Geometers till Archimedes's 
Time : Now though this be particularly 
ſpoken there by Plutarch of the making 
of Inſtruments of Defence and Offence in 
War, yet it is alſo applicable to all the 
Ancient Philoſophy and Mathematicks in 
general. The old Philoſophers ſeemed 
{till to be afraid that the common People 
ſhould deſpiſe their Arts if commonly 
underſtood ; this made them keep for 
the moſt Part to thoſe Studies which re- 
quired few Hands and Mechanical Tools 
to compleat them : Which to any Man 
that has a right Notion of the Extent of a 
natural Philoſopher's Work, will appear 
abſolutely neceſſary. Above all, the An- 
cients did not ſeem ſufficiently to under- 
ſtand the Connection berween Mathema- 
tical Proportions of Lines and Solids, in 
an abſtracted Propoſition, and in every 
Part of the Creation ; at leaſt in their 
reaſonings about the Cauſes of Natural 
Things, they did not take any great 
Pains to ſhew it. When Galen was (c)Deu. 
to give an Account of Viſion in his P- lib. X 
Books (c) De Uſu Partinm, becauſe he 17,” 
had © 
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had Occaſion to uſt ſome few Geome- 
trical Terms, as Cone, Axis, Triangle, 
and the like ; he makes a long Excuſe, 
and tells a tedious Story of a Dzmon that 
appeared to him, and commanded him 
to write what he did ; and all this leaſt 
the Phyſicians of that Age ſhould think 
that he conjured, and ſo take a Prejudice . 
againſt all that he ſaid. This ſhews 


_ that in Galews: Time at leaſt, there was 


little Correſpondence between Mathe- 
matical and Phyſical Sciences, and that 
Mankind did not believe that there was 
ſo intimate a Relation between them as 
it is now generally known there is. Ma- 
ny a Man that cannot demonſtrate any 
one ſingle Propoſition 1n Euclid, takes it 
now for granted that Geometry is of in- 
finite Uſe to # Philoſopher ; and it is be- 
lieved now upon truſt, becauſe it is be- 
come an Axiom amongſt the Learned in 
theſe Matters. . And if it had been fo re- 
ceived in Galer's Time, or by thoſe more 
ancient Authors, whom Galez's Contem- 
poraries followed, or pretended at leaſt 
to follow, as their Patterns ; ſuch as Hp- 
pocrates, whom all ſides reverenced, Hero- 
philus, Fraſiſtratus, Aſclepiades, and ſeve- 
ral more, there would. have been no need 
of any Excuſes. for what he was doing ; 
fince his Readers being - - O, 
uc 
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ſuch ſort of Reaſonings, would either 
readily have underſtood them, or acqui- 
eſced in them as legitimate Ways of Proof. 
It Three, or Four Mathematical Terms 
were ſo affrighting, how . would thoſe 
learned Diſcourſes of Stezo and Croort, 
concerning muſcular Motion have moved 
them ? How much would they have been 
amazed at ſuch minute Calculations of 
the Mortive-ſtrength of all forts of Muſ- 
cles in the ſeveral general ſorts of Ani- 
mals, as require very great Skill in Geo- 
metry, even to underſtand them, which 
are made by Borellus in his Diſcourſes of 
the Motion of Animals ? It is not enough 
 1n this Caſe, to quote a Saying or Two 
out of ſome great Man amongit the An- 
cients, or to tell us that Plato ſaid Jong 
ago, That God geometrizes in all his 
Works; as long as no Man can produce 
any one Ancient Eſſay upon any one Part 
of Phyſiology, where Mathematical Ra- 
tiocinations were introduced to ſalve thoſe 
Phxnomena of Natural Things, upon 
which ' it was poſſible to talk plauſibly 
without their Help. At leaſt it is certain, 
That they contented themſelves with ge- 
neral Theories, without entring into mt- 
nute Diſquiſitions into the ſeveral Varie- 
ties of Things, as is evident 1n the T'wo 
Caſes already alledged, ; of Viſion and Muf- 
cular Motion. Now 
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Now as this Method of Philoſophizing 
laid down above, is right, ſo it is ealie to 
prove that it has been carefully followed 
by Modern Philoſophers. My Lord Bacon 
was the firſt great Man who took much 
pains to convince the World that they had 
hitherto been 1n a wrong Path, and that 
Nature her ſelf, rather than her Secretaries, 
was to be addreſled to by thoſe, who were 
deſirous to know very much of her Mind. 
Monſieur Des Cartes, who came ſoon after, 
did not perfectly tread in his Steps, fince 
he was for doing moſt of his Work in his 
Cloſer, concluding too ſoon, before he had 
made Experiments enough ; but then to a 
valt Genius he joined exquiſite Skill in 
Geometry, and working upon. intelligi- 
ble Principles 1n an intelligible Manner ; 
though he very often failed of one Part 
of his End, namely, a right Explication 
of the Phzxnomena of Nature, yet by 
marrying Geometry and Phylicks toge- 
ther, he put the World in Hopes of a 
Maſculine Oft-ſpring in proceſs of Time, 
though the firft ProduQtions ſhould prove 
abortive. This was the State of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, when thoſe great Men 
who after King Charles II's Reſtoration 
joined 1n a Body, called by that Prince 
himſelf, the ROTAL SOCIETT, went on 
with the Deſign ; they made it their Bu- 
{ineſs 
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fineſs to ſet their Members awork to col- 
lect a perfect Hiſtory of Nature, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh thereupon a Body of Phy- 
licks ; what has been done towards it 


by the Members of that illuſtrious Body 


will be evident by conſidering that Boyle, 
Barrow, Newton, Huygens, Malpighias, 
Leenwenhoek, Willoughby,Willis, and Abun- 
dance more already named amongſt the 
great Advancers of real Learning, have 
belonged to it: If it ſhall be thought 
too tedious a Work to examine all their 
Writings, My. Boyle's Works, any one 
good Syſtem of the Carteſian Philoſophy, 
Monſieur Rohault*s for Inftance, or to 
comprehend all under one, a Book Inti- 
tuled, Philoſophia Vetns & Nova ad Uſum 
Scholes accommodata, may be conſulted, 
and then it will be evident enough of 
which Side the Verdict ought to be gi- 
ven ; in the laſt Book eſpecially it isevi- 
dent how very little the Ancients did in 
all Parts of Natural Philoſophy, and 
what a great Compals it at preſent takes, 
ſince it makes the Compariſon Iall along 
appeal to. 
+ Thus, it ſeems to me to be very evi- 
dent, "That the Ancieats Knowledge in 
all Matters relating to Mathematicks and 
Phyficks was incomparably inferiour to 
that of the Moderas. Theſe are SubjeQs, 
| A. 2 many 
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many of them at leaſt, which require great 
Intenſeneſs of Thought, great Strength 
and Clearneſs of Imagination, even' on- 
ly to underſtand them, how much'more 
then to invent them? The Ancient Ora- 
tors, Who ſpoke ſo great things in Praiſe 
of Eloquence, who make it ſo very hard 


| a thing to be an Orator, had little or no 


Notion of the Difficulty of theſe Sciences ; 
the Romaxs eſpecially who deſpiſed what 


they did not underſtand, and who did 


not without ſome Indignation learn of a 
People whom themſelves had conquered. 
But if they could have conceived what a 
Force of Genius is required to inveat ſuch 
Propoſitions as are to be found in the 
Writings of their own Mathematicians, 
and of the Modern Geometers and Phi- 
loſophers, they would ſoon have acknows- 
ledged that there was need of as great at 
leaſt, if not greater Strength of Parts and 
Application to do very conſiderable things 
in theſe Sciences as 1in their own admired 
Eloquence, which was never more art- 
fully employed than in commending it 
ſelf: The Panegyricks which they made 
upon Geometry, were rather Marks of 
their Pedantry than of their Skill ; Plato 
and Pythagoras admired them, and there- 
fore they did ſo too, out of a blind Reve- 
rence to thoſe great Names. Otherwiſe 

amonglt 
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amongſt thoſe numerous Commendations 
which are given. to Archimedes, ſome 
would have been ſpent upon the many 
noble Theorems which he diſcovered, 
and not almoſt all upon the Engines where- 
with he baffled Marcellus at the Siege of 
Syracuſe. The Propoſition, That the Su- 
perficies of a Sphere is equal to the Area's 
of Four of its greate#t Circles, which is 
one of the moſt wonderful Inventions 
that was ever found in Geometry, ſhews 
him to have been a much greater Man, 
than all that is {aid of him by the Roman, 
or Greek Hiſtorians Had experimental 
' Philoſophy been anciently brought upon 
the Stage, had Geometry been ſolemaly 
and generally applied to the Mechaniſm 
of Nature, and not ſolely made uſe of 
to inſtruQt Men in the Art of Reaſoning, 
and even that too, not very generally nei- 
ther, the Moderns would not have had 
ſo great Reaſon to boaſt as now they 
have : For theſe are things which come 
under ocular Demonſtration, which do 
not depend upon the Fancies of Men 
for their Approbatian, as Oratory and 
Poetry very often do. So that one may 
not only in general ſay that the Ancients 
are out-done by the Moderns in theſe 
Matters, but alſo affign moſt of the par- 


ticulars, and determine the Proportion 
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wherein and how far they have been. ex- 
ceeded, and ſhew the ſeveral Steps where- 
by this ſort of Learning has from Age to 
Age received Improvement ; which ends 
Diſputes and ſatisfies the Underſtanding 
at Once. | 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Of the Philological Learning of 
the Moderns. 


Ttherto in the main I pleaſe my ſelf, © 

' that there cannot be much ſaid a- 
gain(t what I have aflerted, though I 
have all along taken Care not to ſpeak too 
poſitively, where I fotind that it was not 
an caſie Thing to vindicate every Propoſi- 
tion without entring into a Controverſy, 
which would bear plauſible things on 
both ſides, and ſo might be run out into 
a Multirude of Words, which in Matters 
of this kind are very tireſome. But there 
are other Parts of Learning ſtill behind, 
where the very offering to compare the 
Moderns to the Ancients may ſeem a Pa- 
radox ; - where the ſubject Matter 1s en- 
tirely ancient, and is chiefly, if not al- 
together contained in' Books that were 
Fe FE Eg _ written 
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written . before the Ancient Learning ſuf- 
tered much Decay. 

Under this . Head Philology and Divi- 
nity may very properly be ranked. T place 
Divinity laſt to avoid Repetition, becauſe 
what I have to ſay concerning Modern 
Philology will ſtrengthen many things 
that may be urged 1n the Behalf of Mo» 
dern Divinity as oppoſed to the Ancient. 

In ſpeaking of the Extent and Excel- 
lency of the Philological Learning of the 
Moderns within theſe laſt 200 Years, 
T would not be miſ-underſtood. For the 
Queſtion is not whether any Modern Crt- 
tick has underſtood Plato or Ariſtotle, 
Homer or Pindar,as well as they did them- 
ſelves, for that were ridiculous; but whe- 
ther Modern Induſtry may not have been 
able to diſcover a great many Miſtakes 
in the Aſſertions of the Ancients about 
Matters not done in their own Times, 
but ſeveral Ages before they were born. 
For the Ancients did not live all in one 
Age, and though they appear all under 
one Denomination, and ſo as it were up- 
on a Level, like things ſeen at a vaſt Di- 
ſtance, to. us who are very remote from 
the. youngeſt of them ; yet, upon a near- 
er View, they will be found very remote 
each from the other; and ſo as liable to 


Miſtakes when they talk of Matters not 
X 4 tranſ- 
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tranſacted in their own Times, as we 
are when reaſon of Matters of Fat, which 
were acted in the Reign of William the 
Conquerour. Wherefore if one reflets up- 
on the Alteration which Printing has in- 
troduced into the State of Learning, when 
every Book once printed becomes 'out of 
Danger of being loſt, or hurt by Copiers ; 
and that Books may be compared, exa- 
mined, and canvailed with much more 
Eaſc than chey couid before, it will not 
ſeem ridiculous to ſay, That Joſeph Sca- 
liger, Iſaac Caſaubon, Salmaſins, Henricus 
Valeſins, Selden, Uſher, Bochart, and other 
Philologers of their Stamp, 'may have 
had a very- comprehenſive View of An- 
tiquity, ſuch a one as Strangers to thoſe 
Matters, can have no Idea-of ; nay a 
much greater than, taken altogether, any 
one of the Ancients themſelves ever had, 
or indeed, could have, Demoſthenes and 
Ariſtophanes knew the State of their own 
Times better than Caſaubox or Salmaſins : 
But it is a Queſtion whether Bozthins or 
Sidonins Apollizaris knew the State of De- 
moſt henes's Time fo well ; yet theſe alſo are 
Ancients to us, and have left behind them 
Writings of a yery eſtimable Value. Li- 
terary Commerce was anciently not ſo 
frequent as now it is, «though the Roma 
Empire made it more: eafie than other- 
wiſe it could have been. EI 
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In Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity this can be 
more fully proved than it can in Civzt > 
becauſe Monuments of that Kind are 
more numerous, and have been better 
preſerved. How widely were the Greek 
Writers many times miſtaken, when they 
g4ve an Account of the Afﬀairs of the La- 
tin Churches. And how very imperfeQ, 
many Times, were the Accounts which 
the Weſtern Churches had of Things of 
the greateſt Moment that had been deter- 
mined in the Ea#? Though the Coun- 
cil of Nice was Oecumenical, yet the 4- 
frican Churches knew o little of its Ca- 

*Nons above Fifty Years after it was held, 
that the Biſhops of Roxze impoſed Ca- 
nons made in another Council, held ſe- 
veral Years after, in another Place, upon 
them, as Canons made in the Council of 
Nice : Yet they were all, at that Time, 
under one common Government, and 
theſe Things were acknowledged by all 
Sides to' be of Erernal Concernment. 
The ſame Negligence, if not greater, 

* 15 diſcernable 1a Matters which were ſtu- 

died, rather as Recreation and Diverſion, 
than as neceſſary Buſineſs. How many of - 

the Ancients buſted themſelves about Exa- 

mining into the Antiquities of ſeveral Na- 

tions, eſpecially after the 0/4 Teſtament 
was tranſlated into Greek ? Yet how m_ 

_ , Q 
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of them underſtood the Languages of 
thoſe Countries of which they diſputed ? 
[There were but two of the Ancient Fa- 
thers, that we know of, that preteaded 
to Learning, who under ſtood Hebrew AC- 
curately ; Origen, and St. Hierom : And 
how well Sr. Hierom: underſtood it, is 
now certainly known ; not like the Light- 

foot's, the Buxtorffs, the Drufuas's, and the 
Cappel's of the preſent Age, one may be 
yery well aſſured : The other Oriextal 
Languages, even theſe Inquiſitive Fathers 
knew very little, or nothing, of. To how 

o00d purpoſe they have been cultivated by 

the Moderns, the Writings of Se/dez, Bo-- 
chart, Pocock, and ſeveral others, do abun- 
dantly declare. When Poccck and Golims 
went into the Ea#, to bring away their 
Learning, they went to very good pur- 
poſe indeed. The Bodleyaz and Leyden- 
Libraries can witneſs what vaſt Heaps of 
Eaſtern MSS. have been brought by ſuch 
Mea as.theſe, into Europe. One would 
think I were drawing up a Catalogue, 

not writing of a Letter, if I ſhould enu- - 
merate the Books which have been print- 

. ed about the Oriextal Learning, within 
theſe laſt Seventy Years: And how much 
they have enlightned all manner of Aanti- 
quity, 1s eaſie to tell. 
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How clearly has the O/d Chronology 
and Geography been ſtated by Modern Cri- 
ticks and Philologers ; and the Miſtakes 
and Careleſneſs of many Writers dete&- 
ed, who were eſteemed Authentick even 
in the Times wherein they lived. ? Sel- 
den and Bochart, to name no more at pre- 


ſent, have plainly proved, that all the 


Ancient Greek Antiquaries were not near 
fo well acquainted with the Originals of 
that Mythology, which then made up a 
good part of their Religion, as well as of 
their Learning, as it is known at preſent, 
ſince the Languages of thoſe Countries, 
from whence moiſt of thoſe Rites and 
Stories took their Original, :have been 
carefully examined , and critically ſtu- 
died. Is it not a very odd Thing, that 
of {o many as have written of the Pyra- 
ids, there ſhould not be one exa&t Ac- 
count of them, Ancient nor Modern, till 
Mr. Greaves deſcribed them? They were 


315 


admired formerly, as much as now (a) ; (4) Barba- 
reckoned amongſt the Seven Wonders of ';, 11m, 
the World ; and mentioned, from Hero- miracula 

dotus's Time, downwards, by all that Memmbi. 

gave any Account of Eyypr : Yet moſt 


Men copied after Herodotus ; and many 
of the reſt, who did not, ſpoke by gueſs. 
None of the extant Ancient Authors was 
ſo exact as Sir George Sandys, who _ 
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ed nothing but Mathematical Skill, to 
have left nothing for Mr. Greaves, who 
came after him, to do. 'This 1s an 'emi- 
nent Inſtance, whereby we may give a 
certain Judgmeat of the Hiſtorical ExaQ- 
neſs of the Ancients, compared to that 
of the Moderns. It may be improved to 
confiderable Purpoſes; at leaft, it is of 
great uſe to juſtifie thoſe Modern Writers, 
who have, with great Freedom, accuſed 
ſome of the Greateſt of the Ancients, of 
Carelcſnefs in their Accounts of Civil 
Qccurrencies, as well as of Natural Ra- 
reties ;- and who have dared to believe 
their own Reaſon, againſt the poſitive 
Evidence of an old Hiſtorian, in Mat- 
ters wherein one would think that he 
had greater Opportunities of knowing 
the certain Truth, than any Maa that 
has lived for ſeveral Ages. 

But here I expect that it ſhould be ob- 
jected, that this is not to be eſteemed as 
a Part of Real Learning. To pore in old 
MSS. to compare various Readings; to 
turn over Gloſſaries, and old Scholia upon 
Ancient Hiſtorians, Orators and Poets ; 
to be minutely critical in all the little Fa- 
ſhions of the Ancient Greeks and Romans, 
the Memory whereof was, in a manner, 
loſt within Fifty or aa Hundred Years af- 
ter they had been in uſe ; may be good 

Argu- 
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Arguments of a Man's Induſtry, and 
Willingneſs to drudge ; but ſeem to figni- 
fie little to denominate him a great Ge- 
nius, or one who was able to do great 
Things of himſelf. The ObjeCtion is 
ſpecious enough, and the Indiſcretions of 
many Modern Commentators have given 
but too much Colour for it ; which has, 
in our Nation eſpecially, been riveted in 
Men's Minds, more, perhaps, than in 
any other learned Nation in Exrope : Tho 
in Enquiries into the remoteſt Antiquities 
of the oldeſt Nations, perhaps no People 
have done near ſo much as ſome learned 
Exgliſh-Men, But this ObjeQtion lies 


chiefly againſt the Men, not the Know- 
ledge, the Extent whereof it is only my 


Buſineſs to enquire into; and yet, even 
there too, it 1s without Ground ; for, who- 
ever will be at the pains to refie& upon 
the vaſt Extent of the various Knowledge 
which ſuch Men as thoſe I named before 
had treaſured together, which they were 
able to produce to ſuch excellent Purpoſes 
in their Writings, muſt confeſs that their 
Gezins's were little, if at all,  inferiour to 
their Memories ; thoſc among them eſpe- 
cially, who have buſied themſelves in re- 
ſtoring corrupted Places of Ancient Au- 
thors. There are Thouſands of Corre- 
Qtions and Cenſures upon Authors to be 

found 
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found in the Annotations of Modern Cri- 
ticks, which required more Fineneſs of 
Thought, and Happineſs of Invention, 
than, perhaps, Tweaty ſuch Volumes as 
thoſe were, upon which theſe very Criti- - 
ciſms were made. - For, though, .gene- 
rally ſpeaking, good Copies are abſolute- 
ly neceſfary ; though the Critick himſelf 
muſt have a perfe&t Command of the 
Language and particular Stile of his Au- 
thor, 'muſt have a clear Idea of the Way 
and Humour of the Age in which he 
wrote ; many of which "Things require 
oreat Sagacity, as well as great Induſtry ; 
yet there is a peculiar Quickneſs in Diſ- 
cerning what 1s proper to the Paſſage' 
then to be cqrrected, in diſtinguiſhing all 
the particular Circumſtances neceſſary to 
be obſerved, and thoſe, perhaps, very 
numerous ; which raiſe a judicious Cri- 
tick very often as much above the Author 
upon whom he tries his Skill, as he thar 
diſcerns another Man's Thoughts,is there- 
in greater than he that thinks. And the 
ObjeCtion thar is commonly made againſt 
Editors of old Books, That every Man * 
cries up his own Author, beyond all chat 
have ever wrote upon that Subject, or in 
that Way, will rarely hold of truly great 
Criticks, when they paſs their Judg- 


ments, and employ their Thoughts upon 
indif- 
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indifferent Books ; ſince ſome have taken 
as much , Pains, 1n their Critical Annota- 


IR 


tions (e), to expoſe Authors who have (<) Vide 


had the good Luck to be exceedingly com- 
mended by learned Mea, as ever others 
did to praiſe them. 
. . Soon after Learning was reſtored, 
when Copies of Books, by Printing, 
were pretty well multiplied, Cr:tici/ms be- 
gan; which firſt was exerciſed in Settin 
out: Correct Editions of Ancient Books; 
Mea being forced to try to mend the Co- 
pies of Books, which they ſaw were ſo 
very negligently written. It ſoon be- 
came the Faſhionable Learning ; and af- 
'ter Eraſmus, Budeus, Beatus Rhenanus 
and Turnebus had diſperſed that ſort of 
Knowledge through England, France, 
Germany, and the Low-Conntries, which 
before had been kept altogether amongſt 
the 1talians, it was, for about One Hun- 
dred and TI wenty Years,. cultivated with 
very great Care: And if: ſince it has been 
at. a Stand, it has not been. becauſe the 
Parts of Men are ſunk ; but-becauſe the 
- Subject is, in a manner, exhauſted ; or, 
at leaſt, ſo far drained, that it requires 
more Labour, and a greater Force of Ge- 
nius, now to gather good Gleanings, 
than formerly to bring home a plentiful 
Harveſt ; and yet this Age has produced 
Men 
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; Men who, in the laſt, might have beet 
reckoned with the Scaligers, and the Lip- 
frus's. It is not very long fince Ho!ſte- 
nins, Bochart; and Gerhard Voſſius died ; 
but if they will not be allowed to have ]. 
been of our Age, yet 1/aac Voſſius, Nicho- 
las Heinſius, Frederick Gronovins, Ezekiel 
Spanheym and Grevias may come in ; the 
two laſt of them are ſtill alive, and the 
others died but a few Years ſince. Emg- 
{and, perhaps, cannot ſhew a proportion- 
able Stock of Criticks of this Stamp. In 
Henry VIIT's Time there was an admi- 
rable Set of Philologers in the Nation ; 
though there is great difference to be made 
between a good Critick, and a Man that” 
writes Latiz as eaſily and correQly as his 
Mother-Tongue. Sir Thomas More, Car- 
dinal Poole, Linacre, Collet, Cheek, Aſ- 
cham, and ſeveral more, often to be met 
with in Eraſmuss Epiſtles, wrote Latizx 
with a Purity that no [taliaz needed then 
to have been aſhamed of. Let the Sub- 
ject they wrote have been what it would; 
one may fſce by the Purity of their Stile, 
that they wrote in a Language which * 
expreſſed their Thoughts without Con- 
ſtraint. A great Familiarity with the 
politeft Authors of Antiquity was what 
theſe Men valued themſelves much upon ; 
and it was then the Delight of the Nation, 
as 
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as much as their Diſputes in Religion 
would give them Leave., Though: this 
ſeemed to fink by degrees, yet that after- 
wards Critica] Skill in Antiquity . was va- 
lucd and purſued by our learned Men, 
will not be ico by thoſe who con= 
ſider that Sir Henry Sevile, Mr, Cambden, 
Archbiſhop Uſber, Mr. Selden, Sir John 
Marſham, Mr. Gataker (not to mention 
fome now alive, whoſe - Fame will one 
Day equal that of the Scaligers and the 


 Grotins's of other Nations) were the Glo- 


ries of our Country, as well as of the Age 


they lived in. 
In ſhort, to conclude this Argument: 


| Though Philological - and Critical Learn- 


ing has been generally accuſed of Pedan- 
try, becauſe it has ſometimes been pur- 
ſued by Men who ſeemed to-value them-' 
ſelves upon Abundance of Quotations of 
Greek and Latin, and a vain Oftentation 
of diffuſed Reading, without any Thing, 
elſs in their Writings to recommend them ; 
yet the Difficulty that there is, to do any 
Thing conſiderable in it, joyned with the 
great Advantages which thereby have ac- 

crued tothe Commonwealth of Learning, 
have made this no mean Head whereon. 
to commend the great Sagacity, as well as 
Induſtry of theſe later Ages. 
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CHAP. XXVIL {| 


Of the Theological Learning of the +|- 
Moderns. | 


'"O Philology 1 before added Di- 
vinity, and, as I hope to prove, 
not without Reaſon. As they relate to 
our Queſtion, they both agree in this, 
that the Subje&t of them both is truly 
Ancient ; and that it is impoſſible to be« 
come very excellent in either of them, | 
without a familiar Converſation with , | 
thoſe Original Books, to which the great 
Maſters of both theſe Sciences do con- 
ſtantly appeal. Our Bleſſed Saviour did 
not reveal his Law by Halves to his Apo- 
{tles, nor is the New Teſtament an imper- 
fect Rule of Faith : The 0/4 Teſtament 
likewiſe has conftantly been at hand ; 
and the Jews have, ever ſince their Re- 
turn from the Babyloniſh Captivity, been 
{icrupulouſly ſollicitous to preſerve the _ |. 
(Sirwil- (f) Genuine Hebrew and Chaldee Text of 
oe ef,.ChE Old Teſtament, pure and uncorrupted, 
ons, P. 38. whether we have any Thing more Ancient than the Auguſtan 
Aze of the old Hebrew and Chaldzan Languages, that is Genuine. It 
may be ſaid, that he deſigned to except the Old Teſtament ; which 1 be- 
lieve he did : However, there being no ReſtrieF10n in his Words, he him- 
felf muſt own that it is looſly expreſſed. 


to 
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to ſucceeding Ages. Yet, though theſe, 
together with the Writings of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers, be Inſtruments with- 
out which no Divine can work; and 
though it ſeems almoſt impoſlible that 
any Man ſhould be able to perform all 
the Duties of his Profeſſion, that are in- 
cumbent upon him as a Scholar, without 
a competent Exactneſs in all theſe Things ; 
yet it is very poſſible that Modern Di-= 
vines, who make uſe of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, may be better Work-men than 
thoſe Ancient Fathers, who furniſhed 
them with the greateſt part; ho 

Now, that there may be no Diſputes 
about Terms miſunderſtood, it will be 
neceſſary to explain what is here meant 
by 4 perfef# Divine ; that is to ſay, ſuch 
an one as may be a Standard whiereon to 
found a Compariſon. A perfef# Divine 
ought to underſtand the Text of the Od 
and New Teftament ſo exattly, as to have 
a clear Notion of every Book 1 general; 
and of the Grammatical Meaning of eve- 
rv Text in particular ; that ſo he may be 
able to reconcile all Difficulties; and ans 
{wer all Objeions that may ariſe : He 
ought to underſtand the State of the 
Church; as to its DoEtrine and Diſcipline; 
in its ſeveral Ages : He ought to be tho- 


rotighly verſed 1ii all the General Notions 
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of Ethicks, taken in their utmoſt Extent, 
to enable him to reſolve ſuch Caſes of 


Conſcience as may occurr, with Judg- 


ment and Satisfattion ; he ought to be 
a Maſter of all che Topicks of Perſwa- 
fion which can ever lie in his Way, that 
{o his Exhortations may pleaſe and con- 
vince taoſe whom he deſigns to perſwade 
at the ſame Time ; laſt of all he ought to 
be able to anſwer all the Objections which 
may be, or have been raiſed againſt the 
Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church, 
by its open or ſecret Enemies. Theſe 
ſeem to be the neceſſary Qualifications of 
a Perfect Divine ; 1t may perhaps, be 
queſtioned whether any Man did ever 
fully come up to this Deſcription ; nei- 
ther js it neceſſary that any ſhould, ſince 
the Queſtion will be as perfealy anſwe- 
red by determining who have come the 
neareſt to it, as by aſſigning any particu- 
lar Perſon that ever quite reach'd up to it. 
For theſe Differences do not lie in a Ma- 
thematical Point, and I do not defire that 
any diſputable things ſhould ever be 
brought under Debate. One Qualifica- 
tion 1adeed, and that the greateſt of all, 
EI have omitted ; but that relates not to 
the preſent Controverlie, ſince we are not 
now enquiring who were the holieſt Men, 
but who have been the greateſt _— 

of 
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of their Profeſſions, the ancient Fathers 
or the Modern Divines. 

The. firſt thing required, is an exa& 
Knowledge of the Text of the Old Te- 
ftament. Herein even the LXX Inter- 
prezers themſelves have often failed, as 
has been abundastly proved by Modern 
Criticks. The Copies they uſed were 
ſoiacimes faulty, and ſicce they did not 
mend thoſe Faults, it is very probable 
they did not ſee them. It has been ob- 
ſerved already, That {carce any of the 
Fathers underſtood Hebrew beſides Origen: 
and St. Hierom, who therefore were fol- 
lowed as Oracles by many of their Suc- 
ceſſors ; even that alone will not ſuffice, 
becauſe there are no other Books wriiten 
in that Language: For which Reaſon 
Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan and Arabic, 
have been ſtudied by Modern Criticks ; 
not to mention the. Writiags of the Rab- 
bins and the Talmudiſts, to whichthe An- 
cients were utter Strangers. If we come. 
to Particulars, who of the Ancients ever 
unravelled the Chronology of the Old 
Teſtament like Archbiſhop Uſher, and 
Sir Fohn Marſham? Though Euſebiuss 
Chronicon is a ſtanding Evidence how 
much he, and Julius Africanus before him, 
endeavoured to clear that Matter, which 


was of {o great Uſe to confound the 
Jp Eq vain 
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vain Pretences to Antiquity of thoſe other 
Nations that were ſo very unwilling to 

yield to the Fews in this Particular, Who 

has ever given ſo rational and ſo intelligt- 

ble an Account of the Deſign and Intent 

of the ſeveral parts of the ceremonial 

Law as Dr. Spexcer ? Who has acquain- 

ted the World with the Geography of 
Geneſis, or the Natural Hiſtory of the 

Bible, like Monſieur Bochart ? Theſe are 

much harder things than the l:ngthning 

of a fine-ſpun Allegory, or than a few 

moral Reflections which conſtitute the 
greateſt part of the Ancient Comments. 

But the New Teſtament, you will ſay, 

was written in a Time that was nearer 

at Hand ; and ſo was certainly better un- 
derſtood. Without doubt it was, by the 

Firſt Fathers; for which Reaſon their 

(83 $e Interpretations (g) and their Reaſonings, 
Ar. pode if -we could. have recovered many of them 
Firſt Dif Would have been of infinite Value : But 
ſercarions when once the Synagogue and the Church 
»po".2” broke off all their Correſpondence, when 
'. once the 1jmmediate Reaſons of the firſt 
Eſtabliſhment of many Parts of the Chri- 

ſtian Diſcipline, and of great Numbers 

of Alluſions to Jewiſh Cuſtoms and Tra- 

ditions which are to:be found in the New 
Teſtament,” could only be known by 

Study and Reading, all which the firſt 

= 2 _ Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians knew without Study, as we 

do the Manners and Faſhions of our own 
Age and Country, then the ancient In- 
terpretations of the New Teftament be- 
gan to fail, and though ſome of them, 

S. Chryſoſtoms and Theodoret's eſpecially, 

are in themſelves, ſetting Antiquity aſide, 
truly valuable ; yet, for want of ſuch a 

diffuled Knowledge of Eaftern Antiqui- 

ties as was neceſſary, and which only 

could be had by a long Converſation with 
the Books that are written in thoſe Lan- 
guages, theſe admirable Commentators 

ſeem 1n ſeveral Places not to have found 

out the true Original of many things 1n 

_ the New Teſtament which have been dif- 

covered fince. 

_- Tothenext Thing, which is Skill in Ec- 
clefiaftical Antiquity, 1 have {ſpoken alrea- 
dy. The Third and the Fourth,which relate 
toa Divine as a Caſui/t, or as a Preacher, 

may be conſidered of together, wherein 

we of the preſent Age may, without Va- 

nity, boaſt of having the beft Books, and 

of them too the greateſt Numbers, upon 
theſe Subjects, written in our own Lan- 
guage, and by our own Countrymen, of 
any People in the World. The Excel- 
lency of a Caſuiſ# is to give ſuch Reſo- 
lutions of Doubts and Queſtions propo- 

{ed to him, as may both ſuit with the 
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- particular Circumſtances of the Perſon 


who deſires SatisfaQtion ; and alſo may 
be perfectly agreeable to the Law of God. 
A Preacher then ſeems to perform his Of- 


fice beſt, -when he can at: once inſtru 


and move. his Auditors ; can raiſe their 
Paſſions, and inform their Judgment : 

That ſo every Sermon-upon a Doctrinal 
Head may-contain the Solution of a Caſe 
of Conſcience. For the firſt of theſe ; It is 
certain, that many of the ablett of the 
Ancieat Fathers were very excellent Ca- 
ſuiſts ; as, indeed, every Man. who has 
a right Judgment, an honeſt Mind, and 
a thorough Acquaintance with rhe Deſign 
of our. Bleſſed Saviour, revealed in the ' 
Goſpel, muſt of neceſſity be. Ani if, 
at this diſtance, many of their Deciſions 
ſeem over-ſevere, there is as great, -at 
leaſt, if . not greater Reaſon to ſuſpe&, 
that che Complaints now-a-days raiſed 
againſt them, may ariſe from our Degene- 
racy, as from their unwarrantable ScriQ- 
neſs. But for the Ancient Way of Preach- 
zng, there 1s much more to be-ſaid.. - The 
great Handle by which an Hearer is en- 
abled co carry along with him a Preach- 
ers Arguments, is, Method -and Order. 
Herein the Ancient Homilifts are very 
defective : Flights: of Rhetorick, which 
arc more : © Jeſs judicioully applied, act 
= OD 7... A corcung 
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cording to the Abilities of the ſeveral 
Preachers, make up the greateſt part of 
their Diſcourſes ; And, after Origen, moſt 
Men bufied themſelves in giving the Peo- 
ple Allegorical Interpretations of Paſſages 
of Scriptures, which were infinite, ac- 
cording to the Fancies of thoſe that uſed 
them. St. Chry/ſoſtom, indeed, reformed 
this Cuſtom in the Greek Church : His 
Authority went very far ; and his Inter- 
pretations were almoſt always Literal, 
and, ſuitably to his vaſt Genius, very ju- 
dicious. But he that conſiders Preaching 
as an Art capable of Rules and Improve- 
ment, - will find a mighty Difference be- 
' tween a juſt, methodical Diſcourſe, built 
upon a proper Text of Scripture, where- 
in, after the Text is carefully explained, 
ſome one Duty or Dottrine of Religion, 
thence ariſing, 1s plainly proved by juſt 
and folid Arguments, from which ſuch 
Topicks of Perſuaſion are drawa at laſt, 
as are the moſt likely-to raiſe ſuch an Af- 
feQtion, and engage thoſe Paſſions in the 
Minds of all the Auditors as will pleaſe 
and move good Men, and ſilence, at leaſt, 
if not perſuade. the Bad ; and between 
a looſe, paraphraſtical Explication of a 
large Portion of Scripture, which ends 
at laſt ina general Ethical Harangue, 
which 1s the uſual Method of moſt of 

4 NE | | St. Chry- 
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St. Chryſoftom's Homilies. Whereas by 
the former Method, ſtrictly followed, 
very many of our Engliſh Sermons, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Great Men of our 
own Church, fince the Reſtauration, - 
are Solutions of the moſt difficult Que- 
ſftions in Divinity, and juſt Diſcourtes 
upon the ſeveral Duties of the Chri- 
ftian Life; and this with ſo much 
Smoothneſs, ſo great Beauty of Lan- 
guage, and ſuch a juſt Application of 
the greateſt Ornaments of ' True and 
Maſculine Eloquence, to Things at firſt 
View very often the moſt. oppolite , 
that the Hearer takes a Pleaſure to 
think, that then he is moſt inftruQted, * 
when he is beſt pleaſed. The: Want 
of this Method in the Ancient. Homi- 


liſts, is the great Reaſon why they 


are ſo little read. It is not becauſe 
they are hard to be: underſtood ; . for 
an indifferent Skill in Greek and Latin 
is ſufficient to go through with the 
reateſt part of them : But Want of 
ſethod, great Multiplicity of Words, 


and. frequent Repetitions, tire out moſt 


Readers : They know not: how far 
they :are got, but by the Number of 
the Leaves ;. and ſo having no Reſt 


for their Minds to lean upon, . when 


once they begin to be weary, they are 
te ſoon 
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ſoon diſguſted. If therefore theſe In- 
conveniences Are, in a great Meaſure, 
avoided by Modern Preachers, their 
Sermons are, in their Kind, more per- 
' feQ, though the Matter which both of 
them work upon be the ſame. And 
if theſe Things be the EffteQs of great 


33k 


Study,. and” of an exact Judgment, at 


kaft in thoſe who: contributed the 
mo#it to ſo great an Alteration, then 
this alſo may come 1n as a proper E- 
vidence of the Increaſe of Modern 
Learning ; and with much more Rea- 
ſon than thoſe Things which only tend 
. to divert a Man when he is unfit for 
{ſerious Buſineſs. Who thoſe are who 
have ſucceeded the Hookers, the Chil- 
lingworths, the Sanderſons, and the Ham- 
zonds of this laſt Ape, to ſuch excel- 
lent purpoſe for the preſent, and thoſe 
that ſhall come after, I need not 
name ; but ſhall rather conclude with 
that Saying in YVelleins Paterculus, up- 
on a not--much unlike Occaſion ; F*- 
. worum- ut admiratio magna," ita- cenſurs 

aifficilis ef. 951; 

The laft Thing which I mentioned 
as neceflary for a Divine, is, Fs be able 
to anſwer ſuch Objeftions as have been, 
or may be raiſed againi# the Chriſtian 
Faith. ' Of the Controverſies ' _ 
| ave 
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have ariſen-among Chriſtians,, and the 


Adverſaries with whom they have been 
obliged to engage, there are in the pre- 


ſent Account -two Sorts ; thoſe which 


the Ancient Fathers were: concerned 
with , and thoſe that appeared fince. 
Of the Latter it may, - poſſibly, . ſeem 
hard to paſs a. Judgment, . linge one 
cannot well fay how Men would have 
manage. Diſputes which never came 
in their Way. The former may alſo 
be ſub-divided into thoſe which have 
been renewed in our own Time; and 
thoſe of which we have only the Me- 
mory in Ancient Books. * So that one 
is rather. to conſider how ''Controver- 
fies were handled in general, and fo 
jnferr how theſe: Modern ones . would 
have been managed, had there: been an 
Occaſfjon, which have only engaged the 
Wits and Paſſions of later Apes. - | 

It is evident, that in their firſt Diſ- 
putes with .the Geztites, the old Apo: 
logits did, with great Accuracy, ex- 
poſe. both the. Follies of their Worſhip, 
and the Vanity of their Philoſophy : 
Fhey.-opened 'the Chriſftian' Religion 


with great Clearneſfs:; they ſhowed the. 


Grounds of . their Belief, and. proved its 
Reaſonableneſs: upon ſuch. Principles as 
were, both {oljd-in themſelves,: and = 

table 
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table to the Ways of Arguing, and 
the peculiar Notions of all: their ſeve- 
ral Adverſaries. Afterwards, when the 
| Myſteries of the Chriftiaa Religion 
' were ſo eaperly debated, in Apes 
wherein they feared no Foreign Force, 
they ſhewed as great Subtilty in their 
Arguments, and as great Dexterity. 1n 
ſhifting off the Sophiſms of their Op- 
ponents, as have ever been ſhewed in 
later Times. So that thus far the Mo- 
derns ſcem to have little Advantage : 
And, indeed, the Books that were 
written in Defence of the Chriſtian 
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Religion were very admirable : But in 


the Controverſies that were managed 
amongſt themſelves, there ſeem .to be, 
many Times, as viſible Signs of too 
great a Subtilty, as of a judicious Un- 
derſtanding of the Point in hand: 
They uſed litcle Method in ranging 
their Arguments, and rarely ſtated the 
Queſtion in plain and ſhort Terms ; 
which made them often multiply 
| Words to a tedious Length, that both 
tired the Readers, and darkned the 
Diſpute. That all theſe Faults are too 
often found in the Polemical Diſcour- 
ſes of the Moderns, 1s moſt certain : 
But Compariſons are always laid be- 
tween the ableſt Men of both Sides. 

== 
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The Modern Defences of the DoArines 


of the Trinity, and the Incarnation, 
may be compared with the old De- 


fences of the ſame DoCtrines againſt 


the Arians, and other Ancient Here- 
ticks. If Hereticks may be compared 
with Hereticks, there 15 no Queſtion 
but the Socinians are much abler Diſ- 
putants than the Ariars and Ennomi- 
ans of old : They have colle&ted eve- 
ry Thing that could look like an Ar- 
gument ; they have critically canvaſſed 
every Text of Scripture which ancient= 
ly was not ſo Grammatically under- 
ſtood as now it is, and have ſpared 
no Pains nor Art to wreft every Thing 
that,' with any Shew of Reaſon, could 


'be drawn to their Side: They have 


refined upon the Philoſophical No- 
tions of God, and of his Attributes 
and have taken great Care not to 
confound their Readers, or themſelves, 
with Want of Method, or a Multipli- 
city of Words. Such able Adverſaries 
have not failed of as able Opponents, 
And when Men of Skill manage any 
Diſpute, whatſoever it be, they will 
teach one another the Art of Reafſon- 
ing , even though before-hand they 
Thould not well have underſtood it, 
when their Debates continue to any 

Length- 
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Length. - Wheace alſo it has followed, 
that though theſe Great Men, who 
have defended our Faith againſt ſuch 
ſubtile Adverſaries would have ſhewn 
their Skill equally upon any other Sub- 
jet which they ſhould have under- 
took 3 yet upon theſe Queſtions, the 
Truth would otherwiſe have never been 
ſo perfeatly known. 
And here it ought to be obſerved, 
that the Art of making Controverſies 
eaſie and intelligible, even though the 
Arguments ſhould be all the ſame that 
had formerly been urged, ſhews much 


greater Skill, and. a more thorough 


Underſtanding of thoſe Matters, than 
had been diſcovered before : For, he 
that makes another underſtand a Thing 
in few Words, has a more clear and 
comprehenſive Knowledge of that 
Thing, than another Man who uſes a 
great many. Such a Man's Excur- 
ſions, if he has a Mind at any Time 
to go out of the Way, or to enlarge, 
for the Eaſe of thoſe. who love to 
have Things exprefſed in an Homiliti- 
cal Manner, will never tire ; becauſe, 
having his Point ftill in view, he will 


" take Care that his Readers or Audi- 


tors ſhall always know where he is. 
Heace 1t 15, that there are many Ser- 
mons 
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mons in our Language, upon the mot 
abſtruſe Queſtions in the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, wherein. Exgl/iſþ Readers who 
never read Fathers nor School-men ; 
whoſe Heads have never been filled * 
with Terms of Art, and DiſtinQtions 
many Times withour a Difference , 
may both in few, and clear Propoli- 
tions, know what they are to believe, 
and at the ſame Time know how to | 
defend it. Hereby in all our Cortro- 
werſies with Papiſts, Socinians, and Diſ- 
ſenters, many admirable Diſcourſes have 
been written, wherein one ſees the Que- 
ſtion rightly tated , preſently brought. 
to an Head, and accurately proved by 
ſuch Arguments as its particular Na- 
ture may require, It cannot be deni- 
ed, but a good deal of this Methodi- 
cal ExaQneſs was at firſt owing to 
the School-men ; bur they are Moderns 
here : And if their Writings have ſome 
Excellencies, .. which the elegant Com- 
oſures . of , more learned Ages want, 
this alſo affords us a convincing Argue , 
ment, that , Mankind will, in ſome- 
thing or other,” be always improving ; 
and that Men of working Heads , 
what Subject ſoeyver they handle , 
though they live in Times when they. 
have none but barbarous Patterns to 
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copy after, will do many things which 
politer People did not know, or elle 
over-look'd. 
Upon this Occaſion, I cannot but 
take Notice that the Moderns have 
made clearer and ſhorter Inſtitutions 
of all Manner of Arts and Sciences 
than any which the Ancients have left 
us. I have already inſtanced in the 
Method, whereto all the Parts of Nas 
tural Hiſtory have been reduced. Tt 
is evident, That Method in all thoſe 
things muſt be the Effet of a Com- | 
prehenſive Knowledge of the Bodies ſo ' 1 
ranged and of a nice. Compariſon of 
every ſeveral Body and Animal one 
with another, ſince otherwiſe their 
mutual Differences and Agreements can- 
not poſſibly be adjuſted ; the ſame has 
been done in Anatomy, in Chymiltry, 
in all parts of Phyſicks and Mathe- 
maticks: How contuſed many Times, 
and always lax are Galez's Anatomi- 
cal Diſcourſes in Compariſon of Bartho- 
lin's, Diemerbroeck's and Gibſon's? Mon- 
fieur Perrault has oblerved already (þ) (Ch) Parat 
that Ariſtotle expreſfied himſelf ſo ob- pres 2194 
{curely in his Phyſical Diſcourſes, that & des Mo- 
his Meaning is almoſt as variouſly re- 4<rcs,Di- 
preſented as there have been Commen- PG Ds 
Z tators — 257+ 
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tators who have written upon him 3; 
whereas no Man ever doubted of the 
preciſe meaning of the Writings of Des 
Cartes and Rohault, though all Men 
are not of rheir Opiaton. In Mathema=« 
ticks the ching is yet more viſible; how 
long and tedious are Euclid's Demons 
ſtrations, either in Greek, or as they 
are commented upon by Clavizs, in 
Compariſon of Tacquet's or Barrow's ? 
Tacquet has made Aſtronomy intelligible 
with a very little Help; which before 
was not to be attained without a Ma- 
ſter, and a World of Patience; the 
ſame has Varenius done in the Mathe= 
matical Part of Geography, Tacquet in 
Prattical Geometry, Opticks, ana Catop- 
tricks, The Dottrine of the Conic Se- 
ons 1n Apollonins Pergens 1s 1o intri- 
cate, the Demonſtrations are ſo long 
and fo perplexed, that they have always 
deterred all but Firſt-Rate Geometers : 
This Penſfioner De Wirre, has made fo 
(i) Anmex- ealte 1n his Elements of Curve Lines (4), 
at that it 15 readily maſtered by any Man 
tions of Des Who has read the Firit Six Books of 
Cartcss Egclid. Such Abridgments ſave. Abun- 
62m). dance of Labour, and make Knowledge 
pleaſant to thoſe, who in the laft Age 
_ were fo exceedingly frightned with the 
7-2; 'Fhoughts 
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Thoughts of the Difficulty of theſe 
Sadie, that Sir Henry Savile made as 
formal a Buſineſs of his Prelef:ons up- 
on the. Definitions, Axioms, ang VIIT 
Firſt Propoſitions of the Firſt Book of 
Euclid, which may be thoroughly com- 
preheded by a Man of ordinary Parts 
in Two Hours Time, by the Help of 
T acquet's Elements, as a Man would 
now of LeQures upon the hardeſt 
Propoſitions, in Mr. Newton's Mathemas- 
tical Principles of Natural Philoſophy. To 
theſe judicious Abridgements the won- 
derful Increaſe of this Part of Know- 
- Iedge, for theſe laſt LXX Years is 10 a 
oreat Meaſure to be attributed ; and 
though Methodizers and Compilers of 
Syſtems have very often the hard Fate 
to be undervalued by thoſe who have 
been. Inventors themſelves ; yet, in Ma- 
thematical Sciences the Caſe is ſome- 
thing different; for things cannot: be 
abbreviated here, without an almoſt in- 
ruitive Knowledge of the SubjeQs then 
- to be abridged, and brought. into one 
View. , In Moral, or Hiſtorical Diſcour- 
ſes, an. Epitomizer immediately : ſees 
what. is either .in . its. ſelf. ſuperfluous, 
or. not to his particular Purpoſe ; and ſo 


when he has cut it off, .what remains is in 
Z, 2 ſome 
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ſome ſort intire, and may be under- 
ſtood without the reſt, ſo that there is 
no Harm done: Bur here that will by 
no means ſuffice, for the moſt verboſe 
Mathematicians rarely ever ſaid any 
thing for ſaying Sake, theirs being Sub- 
jeas in which Figures of Rhetorick 
could have no ſort of Place, but they 
made every Concluſion depend upon 
ſuch a Chain of Premiſes already pro- 
ved, that if one Link were broke, the 
whole Chain fell in Pieces; and there- 
fore, he that would reduce thoſe De- 
monſtrations into a narrower Compals, 
muſt take the whole Propoſition a new 
in Pieces, muſt turn, it ſeveral Ways, 
muſt conſider al} the Relations which 
that Line, or that Splid has to other 
Lines or Solids, muſt carefully have 
conſidered how many ſeveral Ways it 
can be generated, before he can be able 
to demonſtrate it by a ſhorter Method, 
and by other Arguments, than thoſe 
by which it was proved 'before; in 
ſhort, ke muſt in a Manner be able to 


invent the Propoſition of himſelf, be- * | 


fore he can put it into this new Dreſs ; 
for which Reaſon, Tacquet, Barrow, 
and De Witte, have been reckoned a- 
mongſt che Principal Geometers of the 

ES. Age, 
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Age, as well as for their other Inven- 
tions in Geometry. T/chirahaus's Me- 
dicina Mentis will give a clear Idea 
of many things relating to this Mat- 
ter : . 
And now, having gone through the 
ſeveral Parts of the Parallel which TI 
propoſed ar firt to make, I ſhall cloſe 

all with Sir Wil/l:am Temple's Words a 

little altered. (4) © Fhough Thales, Py- (k)Pag.z0, 
© thagoras, Democritus, Hippocrates, Pla- 

* to, Ariſtotle and Epicurus, may be rec- 

© koned amongſt the Firſt mighty Con- 

© querours of Ignorance, in our World; 

- © and though they made great Progreſ- 

© ſes in the f-veral Empires of Science, 

* yet not ſo great in very many Parts, 

© as their Succeſſors have ſince been a- 

© ble to reach. Theſe have pretended 

© to much more, than barely to learn 

© what the others taught, or to remem- 

© ber what they invented; and being 

© able to compaſs that it ſelf, have-ſet 

© up for Authors upon their own Stocks, 

© and not contenting themſelves only 

« with commenting upon thoſe Texts, 

© have both copied after former Origi- 

© nals already ſet them, and have added 

© Originals of their own in many things 


$ of 3 much greater Value. ” 
Z 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Reflections wpon the Reaſons of the 
' Decay of Modern Learning, aſ- 
figned by Sir William Temple. 


Aving therefore, as T hope, ſuffi- 

ciently proved that there has not 
been ſuch a Fall in Modetn Learning, 
as Sir William Temple ſuppoſes ; nay, 
even that- comparatively ſpeaking the 
Extent of Knowlege, is at this Time, . 
vaſtly greater than it was in former 
Ages, it may ſeem, perhaps, a needleſs 
Thing to examine thoſe Reaſons which 
he alledges, of the Decreaſe of that 
which in the groſs has ſuffered no De- 
cay. Something however, I ſhall fay 
to them, becauſe if they do not prove 
what Sir William Temple deſigns, yet 
they will prove at leatt, what a per- 
fe thing Learning might have been, 
if it had not met with ſuch Impedi- 
ments. : | _— p 
- The firſt Blow which he ſays (DJ), that 
Learning received, was by the Diſputes 
which aroſe about Religion in FROM 
v7 . 00N 
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ſoon after the Revival of Learning in 
theſe parts of the World, There is no 
doubt, but the Thoughts of many very 
able Men were taken up with thoſe 
Controverſies; who, if thcy had turned 
them with the ſame Application to na- 


tural or civil Knowledge, would there- 


in have done very extraordinary things. 
Yet, conſidering all things, ic may be 
juſtly queſtioned, wherher Learning may 
not by theſe very Diſputes, have re- 
ceived either immediately, or occaſio- 
nally, a very great Improvement, or at 
leaſt, ſuffered no very confiderable Dimi- 
nution. For, (1.) it 1s certain, That 
whatſoever relates to Divinity as a Sct- 
ence, has hereby been better ſcanned, 
and more accurately underitood and ex- 
_ plained than otherwiſe it would ever 
have been; and, I ſuppoſe, this will 
be readily owned to be one of the moſt 
excellent Parts of Knowledge. ( 2.) It 


15 a Queſtion, whether very many of 


the greateſt Promoters of any Part of 
this Theological Knowledge, would, or 
could have done fo great things, upon 
any other Subje&. Oppoſition in ge- 
neral, whets Mens Parts extremely, and 
that inward Satisfaction which a good 
Maa takes, in thinking that he is em- 

Z 4 ployed 
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ployed upon Arguments of greateſt Con- 
cern to the Souls of Men, inſpires 
him with an Ardour that adds Wings 
to his' native Alacrity ; and makes . him 
in all ſuch Caſes, even out-do himſelf. 
( 3.) When different Parties are once 
formed, and great Numbers of Youths 
are conſtantly trained up to ſucceed the 
older Champions of their reipeCtive 
Sides; as they ſhali drop of, all of 
them will not apply their Minds to 
Studies, immediately relating to their 
own Profeſſions, but here and- there 
one, as his Genius ſhall lead him, 
will try to excel in different Ways for 
the Glory of his own Party ; eſpecially 
if he ſces any of his Adverſaries emi- 


 nently famous before him, in thoſe 


things. Thus Petavius ſet himſelf to 
contradict Joſeph Scaliger's Books De E- 
mendatione Temporum, and Scioppins fell 
upon his other Critical Writings : Whilſt 
T/aac Caſaubou concerned himſelf only 
with publiſhing and Commenting upon 
Athenaus, Polybics, and Theophraſtus : 
He was complemented by all Sides, 
but when once he wrote againſt the 


\ Annals of Cardinal Baroninus, he met 


with numerous Adverſaries; and there 
was ſcarce a Critick of the- Church of 
(2. —_—  - Rome 
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Rome that wrote for ſome Time after 
wards, that did not peck at ſomething 
or other in his other Writings. This 
Emulation eminently appeared in the 
Order of the Jeſuits, the main Deſign 
of whoſe Inſticution ſeems to have been 


to engroſs all Learning, as well as all 


Politicks, to themſelves ; and therefore, 
we {ce ſo many extraordinary Men a- 
mongft them for all ſorts of things, 
thereby to give the World Occaſion to 
think, that there muſt certainly be 
ſomething more than ordinary in the 
Conſtitution of a Body, which every 


Day produced ſuch excellent Perſons. 


So that if one conſiders how far this 
Emulation went, which even yet is not 
wholly extinct, 1t is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther Diſputes in Religion have not ra- 
ther helped to encreaſe the Stoek of 
Learning than otherwiſe ; at leaſt, one 
may venture to ſay that they have not 
diminiſhed 1t. 

It is moſt certain, that the different 
Political Intereſts in Exrope, have done 
it a mighty Kindneſs. During the E- 
ſabliſhment of the Romay Empire, one 
common Intereſt guided that vaſt Bo- 
dy, and theſe Weſtern Kingdoms a- 
mongſt the reſt. Rome was the Cen- 
4 Eh, £ 
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ter of their Learning of the Weſf, as 
well as of their Hopes, and thither the 
Provinces of this Part of the World 
had always Reſort: Whereas now eve- 
ry Kingdom ſtanding upon its own 
Bottom, they are all mucually jealous 
of each others Glory, and in nothing 
more than in Matrers of Learning 1n 
thoſe Countries, where they have Op- 
portunities to purſue it. Avout an 
Hundred and Fifty, or Two Hundred 
Years fince, it was eſteemed a very 
honourable Thing ro write a true Cz- 
ceronian Style: This the [talians pre- 
tended to keep to themſelves, and they 
would ſcarce allow that any Man be- 
yond the Alpes, unleſs perhaps, Longo- 
lias and Cardinal Pole, wrote pure Ro- 
man Latin: This made other Nations 
ſtrive to equal them, and one rarely 
meets with a Book written at that 
Time upon a Subject that would bear 
the Elegancies of Stile in bad Latin : 

When Critical Learning was in Faſhion, 
every Nation had ſome few great Men 
at the ſame Time, or very near it, to 
fet againſt thoſe of another. I1raly boa- 
fted of Robertus Titins, and Petrus Vi- 
cForins; France had Joſeph Scaliger , 
Iſaac C Pe aubon, Cujacins, Pitheus, Briſ- 
ſonins, 
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[onius, and ſeveral more. Switzerland 
produced Geſ/zer, for that and almoſt 
every thing elſe ; Germany had Leopar- 
dus, Gruter, Putſchius, and others ; the 
| Low Countries had J«/#us Lipfius ; Eng 
gland had Sir Henry Savile, every 
Country had ſome great Men ro keep 
up its Glory 1n thoſe things which then 
were in greateſt requeſt. In this laſt 
Age Mathematical and Phyſical Sciences 
ſeem to have been the Darling Studies 
of the Learned Men of Europe ; there 
alſo the ſame Emulation has been e- 
qually vifible. When Great Britain 
could ſhew ſuch Men as my Lord Ba- 
con, my Lord Napier, the Inventor of 
Logarithms, Mr. Harriot, Mr. Ough- 
tred, and Mr. Horrox; Holland had Ste- 
vinus, Who firſt found out Decimal 
Arithmetick, and Szel/;us ; France could 
reckon up Des Cartes, Merſennus, Fer- 
mat, and Gaſſendi ; Italy had Galileo, 
Torricellius, 'and Cavallerius ; Germany, 
Kepler ; and Denmark, not long before, 
Tycho' Brahe. When afterwards the 
Philoſophers of Ezgland grew nume- 
rous, and united their Strength, France 
alſo took the Hint, and its King et 
up a Royal Society, to Rival ours. 
The Duke of Taſsa»y had ſet up al- 
Lt. : | ready 
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ready at Florence the Academy del Cimen- 
fo, whoſe Members empiozed them- 
ſelves in purſuing the ſame Methods. 
In Germazy, an Academy of the ſame 
Nature has bcen raiſed. Even Ireland 
has had its Philoſophical S:ciety, From 
all wiich, ſuch Swarims v irear Men 
in every Part of Narural and Mathe- 
matical Knowledge have within theſe 
few Years appeared, that it may, per- 
haps, without Vanity, be bclieved, that 
if this Humour laſts much !onger, and 
learned Men do not divert their 
Thoughts to Speculations of another 
Kind, the next Age will not find very 
much Work of this Kind to do: For 
this ſort of Learning has ſpread where- 


ever Letters have had any Encourage- 


ment 1n Europe ſo ſucceſsfully, that e- 
ven the Northern Kingdoms have had 
their Bartholrz's, their Borrichins's, their 
Raadbeck's, their Wormins's, and their 
Hevelius's, who have put in for that 
Prize which the Inhabitants of warm- 
er Climates ſeemed already in poſſeſ- 
fion of. This has occaſioned the Wri- 
ting of Abundance of Books, to vin- 
dicate the Glory of every great Inven- 
tion to ſome eminent Man of that 


Country that the Authors of thoſe 
Books 
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Books belonged to. Which Diſputes, 
though many Times very pedantically 


managed, and with an Heat miſfbe- 


coming Learned Men, yet has had this 
g00d Effet, that while ſome were zea- 
lous to ſccure the Glory of the Inven- 
tion of Things already difcovered , to 
their own Countries; others were equal- 


349 


ly follicitous to add a more undiſputed 


Honour to them, by new Inventions, 
which they were ſure no Man could 
poſſibly challenge. 

Another Reaſon of the Decay of 
Learning, according to Sir W:lliam 


Temple (mn), is, the Want of ProreCtion (m) Pag: 
from Great Men, and an unfatiable $777" 


Thirſt after Gain, now grown the 
Humour of the Age. - That Princes 
do not now delight to talk of Mat- 
ters of Learning in their publick Con- 
verſations, as they did about an Hun- 
dred and Fifty Years ago, is very evi= 
dent. When Learning firit came up, 
Men fanſied that every Thing could 
be done by. it, and they were charm- 
ed with the Eloquence of its Profeſ- 
ſors, who did not fail to ſer forth all 
its Advantages in the moſt engaging 
Dreſs. It was ſo very modiih, that 


the fair Sex ſcemed to believe that 


_ Greek 
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Greek and Latin added to their Charms : 
and Plato and Ariſtotle untranſlated; 


were frequent Ornaments of their Clo- 
ſets. One would think by the EffeQs, 


- that it was a proper Way of Educa- 


ting of them, ſince there are no Ac- 
counts in Hiſtory of ſo many very 
great Women 1n any one Age, as are 
to be found between the Years 15 
and i600. This Humour 1n both Sexes 
abated by Degrees ; and the Great Men 
being either diſguſted with the Labour 
that was requiſite to become thorough- 
ly Learned, or with the frequent Re- 
petitions of the ſame Things, Buſineſs 
and Diverſions took up their Thoughts, 
as they _ had done formerly> But yet, 
in the main, the Learned Men of this 
Age have not ſo very much Reaſon to 
think themſelves ill uſed, as it is com- 
monly thought. What by Fellow- 
ſhips of _ Colleges ; and Eccleſiaſtical 
Preferments, here in Ezglazd ; and by 
the ſame fort of Preferments, added to 
the . Allowances .1a ſeveral Monaſtical 
Orders, in Popiſh Countries, there are 
very fair Settlements for Men of Stu- 
dious and Sedentary Lives; and innu- 
merable Inftances can be given 1n theſe 


two laſt Ages, of the excellent Uſes. 


which 
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which very many Men have made of 
them : So that every ſuch Preferment 
beſtowed upon any learned Man, upon 
the Score of his Merit, by Princes, or 


' Great Men, in whole Gift they were, 


is an Inftance of their Beneficence to 
Men of Letters: And whether a Man 
is conlidered by a Penſion out of a 
Prince's Exchequer, or by the Colla- 
tion of a Preferment in that Prince's 
Gift, it is to the Man who enjoys it 
the ſelf-lame Thing. Neither have 
Examples been wanting in the preſent 
Age, of Sovereign Princes who have 
made it as much their Buſineſs to en- 
courage Learned Men, as, perhaps, in 
apy of the former, that are ſo much 
commended for that very Reaſon. 
Chriftina Queen of Swedey, who in o- 
ther Reſpetts, was by no Means the 
Glory of her Sex, did, whilſt ſhe liv- 
ed at Stockholm, ſend for the learnedeſt 
Men of Europe to come to her, that 
ſhe might converſe with them abour 
thoſe Things wherein they were moſt 
excellent. Des Carres, Salmaſins, Bo- 
chart, Nich. Heinſius, Iſaac Voſfius, were 
of that Nuwber : And her Profuſeneſs, 
which knew no Bounds, was never 
more viſible, than in her Marks of 

Reſpect 
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Reſpet to Men of Letters. Afﬀter- 
wards, when ſhe ſetled at Rome, her 
Palace was always an Academy of the 


Virtuoſ of that City. The preſent 
French King, whilſt Monſieur Colbert 


lived, took a ſingular Pride in ſending 


Preſents to the moſt celebrated Scho-  ! 


lars of Exrope ; without regarding whe- 
ther they were his own Subjects, or 
of his own Religion, or no. This he 
did purely for his Glory, the Principle 
which Sir W:lliam Temple (x) ſo very 
much applauds. His own Proteſtant 


SubjeAs, before he involved them in 


one common Ruin, taſted of his Lt 


berality of that Kind upon Occaſion : 


And whatſoever his other Actions are, 
and have been ; yet his extraordinary 
Care to breed up his Son to Learn» 
ing, his ereQting of Academies for Arts 
and Sciences at Paris, and his frequent 


Bounties ro Men of Letters, juſtly re- +: | 


_ that, upon this Account , he 
ould be mentioned with Honour. 
Cardinal de Richelieu, Cardinal Maza- 
7ini, Monſieur Foxquet, and Monſieur 
Colbert, though no Sovereign Princes, 
yet had Purſes greater than many of 
them. Cardinal de Richelieu was him- 


ſelf a Scholar; and all of them were 
eminently 


JI) FL ? 
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' eminently Favourers of Learned Men. 
: TI have mentioned my own Country 
laſt, that I might once more obſerve, 
that it was a Prince of our own, who 
founded the ROYAL SOCIETY, 
(0) whoſe Studies, Writings and Prodw- (6) pag; 
ions, though they have not out-ſbined or 57 
eclipſed the Lyczum of Plato, the Aca- 
demy of Ariſtotle, the Stoa of Zeno, 
or the Garden of Epicurus, becauſe they 
were neither written at the ſame Time, 
nor, for the moſt part, upon the ſame. 
Subjects ; yet will always help to keep 
alive the Memory of that Prince, who 
incorporated them into a Body, that fo 
they might the eaſier do that by their 
Joint-Labours, which fingly would have + 
been, in a manner, impoſſible to be ef- 
tected. | | 
The laſt of Sir William Temple's - 
Reaſons of the great Decay of Mo- 
dern Learning (p) is Pedaxntry; the (p) Pay, 
urging of which is an evident Argu- 71 
ment, that his Diſcourſe is levelled a- 
gainſt Learning, not as it ſtands now, 
but as it was Fifty or Sixty. Years a- 
g0. For the new Philoſophy has 1n- 
troduced ſo great a Correſpondence 
between Men of Learning and Men 


of Buſineſs ; which has alſo been en- 
Aa creaſed 
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creaſed by other Accidents amongft 
the Maſters of other learned Profeſſions, 
that that Pedantry which formerly was 
almoſt univerſal, is now in a great 
Meaſure diſ-uſed ; eſpecially, amongſt 
the young Men, who are taught in the 
Univerſities to laugh at that frequent 
Citation of Scraps of Latin, in com- 
mon Diſcourſe, or upon Arguments ' 
that do not require it; and that nau- 
{eous Oftentation of Reading, and Scho- 
larſhip in publick Companies, which 
formerly was ſo much in Faſhion. Af- 
- fecting to write politely in Modern 
Languages, eſpecially. the French. and 
ours, has alſo helped very much to leflen' 
it, becauſe it has enabled Abundance 
of Men who want Academical Educa- 
tion to talk plauſibly, and ſome exa&t- 
ly, upon very many. learned Subjetts. 
This alſo, has made Writers habitually 
careful to avoid thoſe Impertinences 
which they know would be taken no- 
tice of and ridiculed 5 and it is proba- 
blez. that a careful peruſal of the fine 
new Frexch Books, which of late Years 
have. been greedily ſought after by the 
politer ſort of Gentlemen and Scholars, 
may in this particular, have done A- 
bundance of good. By this means, and 
= | | by 


vI 
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by the Help alſo of ſome other con- 
current Cauſes, thoſe who were not 
leafned themſelves being able to main- 
tain Diſputes with thoſe that were, 
forced them to talk more warily, and 
brought them by little and little to be 
out of Countenance at that vain thruſt- 
1ng- of their Learning into every thing; 
which before had been but too viſible. 


_- 
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"'T 'Hts ſeems to me to be the pre- 
FL fant State of Learning, ' as- it 
may be compared with what it was in 
Former Ages: Whether Knowledge 
will improve in the next Age, pro- 
portionably, as it has done in this, 1s a 
Queſtion not - eaſily decided. It de- 
pends upon - a great many Circum- 
RKances; which fingly, will be ineffe- 
Qtual, and, which no Man can now be 
aſſured, will ever meet. There ſeems 
Reaſon indeed, to fear, that it may 
decay, both becauſe ancient Learning 
is .too. much ſtudied in Modern Books, 
and taken upon truſt by Modern Writers, 
who are not enough acquainted with 
Antiquity to corre& their own miſtakes ; 
and becauſe Natural and Mathematical 
Knowledge, wherein chiefly the Mo- 
derns are to be ſtudied as Originals, 


begin to be neglected by the Genera- 


lity of thoſe who would ſer up- for 


as 


P 
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as to thoſe things,” is viſibly altered 
from what it was Twenty..or Thi 
Years ago : So that though the ROYAL 
SOCIETY has weathered the rude 
Attacks of ſuch ſort of Adverſaries as 
Stubbe, who endeavoured to have it 
thought, That Studying of Natural 
Philoſophy and Mathematicks, was a 
ready Method to introduce Scepticifin at 
leaſt, if not Atheiſm into the World : 
Yer the ſly Infinuations of the Mex of 
Wit, That no great things have ever, or 
are ever like to be performed by the Mer 
of Greſham, and, That every Man whom 
they call a Virtuoſo, muſt needs be a Sir 
Nicholas Gim=crack, have ſo far taken 
off the Edge of thoſe who have opu- 
lent Fortunes, and a Love to Learning, 
that Phyſiological Studies begin to be 
- contracted amongſt Phyſicians and Me- 
chanicks. The Truth is, one muſt 
ſpend a good deal of Time and Pains, 
of Induſtry and Attention, before he 
will be able thoroughly to reliſh them : 
And thoſe who do not, rarely know 
their Worth, and conſequently do very 
ſeldom paſs a right Judgment upon 
them: For which Reaſon, when che 
preſent Sett of Philoſophers are gone 
off, it is a great Queſtion, whether a 

| new 
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new one will ſucceed, that may equal 
them. Their Writings, however, will 
be preſerved, and as our Age has rai- 
ſed a nobler Monument to the Memo- 
ry of Archimedes and Diophantus, of 
Hippocrates and Ariſtotle, of Herophilus 
and Galen, by improving of their In- 
ventions, than had been raiſed for a 
Thouſand Years : before ; fo. ſome fu- 
ture Age, though, perhaps, not the next, 
and in a Country, now poſlibly little 
thought of, may do that which our 
great Men would be glad to fee done ; 
that is to ſay, they may raiſe real 
Knowledge, upon the Foundations laid 
in this our Age, to the utmoit poſſi- 
ble. Perfeftion, to which it can be 
brought by mortal Men in this imper- 
fect State... | 

But this 1s what one would gladly 
hope ſhould be reſerved for his own 


Polterity, and his own Country; how. 


it may be reſerved 1s obvious : Ir muſt 


be by joining Ancient and Modern Lear-. 


ning together, and by ſtudying each 
as Originals, ia thoſe things wherein 


they ſeverally do moſt excel; by that 


means few Miſtakes will be committed, 
the World will ſoon ſee what remains 
unfiniſh'd, and Men will furniſh ſen: 

ELVES 
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ſelves with fitting Methods to com- 
pleat it: And by doing Juſtice to eve- - 
ry Side, they will have Reaſon to ex- 
peQ, that thoſe that come after them 
will do the ſame Juſtice to them, 
whenever they ſhall thiak fit to ſub- 
_ their Productions to publick Cen- 
ure. 


FINIS. 


